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PKEFACE. 



A desire to present a fair and impartial history of the 
public career of one of the greatest of American Stales- 
men, has prompted the compilation of the following pages. 
However great may be the diflference of opinion, politically 
regarded, between the reader and the distinguished sub- 
ject of the work, the former cannot but feel a just and 
honorable pride, in the successful career, the command* 
ing position, and the statesmanship of his countryman* 
Whether he be viewed at the bar, on the battle field, *as 
civil governor, in the cabinet, at the foreign court, or in 
the senate, he stands forth a noble monument of the re- 
wards of industry, integrity and patriotism, — a cheering 
example to the young men of the Union, to strive to fol- 
low in his path. 

The writer prefers no claim to originality ift the produq- 
ticm of this work. The history of Lewis Cass is to be 
found in the public records of the country } the effect of 
his services, in her progressive prosperity at home, and in 
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tier unstained reputation abroad. To collect the scattered 
hisliory of bis many and valuable services, has been the 
object most in view. 

The appearance of this book, at this time of political 
excitement, when we are just on the eve of a Presidential 
etection, may be Considered as stamping the work with 
a partisan characte^: : l^ut su(;h i? jiotit^ytenor, or the pur- 
pose of its publictftfoii. '' * ^ '* ' 
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OBLtfTBR I. 

IntTo^uctfiry Rero*fkt^ Birth of Mr, Cbis— H» Parenlaga—Eda cation— He emi- 
%T^t^t to Ohio — Enlers upon the Pmctica of the Law— Hii SaceecB— Volan- 
teers its Defence of the Frontier— Waj of 18I2^InT*sion of Caoada-^^oL 
Casa' heroic coaduct In CanmdEi — Defeatn a party of British Soldi era ooar 
Mald^A— ^Secure^ an Important Poat— Ofdern of GcEf. HuJl — !■ compelled to 
gire tip Ihe advantages of his ooDquest, and return v/ith the army to Detroit. ' 

The record of tbe deeds of m indiividtial, who hy iiis tmtk pet* 
iOnill eStftt^ the energy^ of 4ii9 spirit and the finrce of his talimts^ 
htis raised himself, to a coni^ictloiis and prominetit position asaonf 
bk eonbtrymen, is the best fneentire that the young man of ouf 
eoQi^ eaii hare plsesMi befotre them. The foHowing is a biogira-i^ 
phy f3^ one^j-who cf himself, has^riseii Irom the ' station ol the hum* 
blest eitizen/to that df the first statesman of btir eoantry, scaree- 
]y lest known and c^brated among the Great Pow^s of Europe 
^mn in hbowfi country, and wherever known cq^mnnafcMlig atten* 
tion, esteem and respect. ' 

'^ The pages ^whieh Mow, iffo but^ a brief aftd nnpretttading. lUgr- 
in^ve of the most marked events in. the life of Lewis Cass^ and 
as sueh* the teader wlH please receive tlieoi/ 

^ Lewiik Cass^was hom M Exeter, in New Hampshire, on lihe Mi 
i^t October^ 17«|2. His ftitl»r, J^wMrtban Gass wd» a practical me- 
ehanie/and atthe eommend^meiit of 4he Revokttionary war wae 
mdustrimiBVy pursuing his occupation in a quiet viUnge of New 
Snu^ahd. But the first shot which prodaimed hostilities between 
the moth^ coimtry and the edoniesy awakened his patriotkin, and 
ai^ranging his ptirate iffitirs as speedily ^ possible, he joined tbi^ 
3 
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irmy of patriots on the daj after the battle of Ijexington and' 
served under Gen. Washingtcm in the most memorable contests of 
the war. He and his brother Daniel fought side by side at Bun- 
ker Hill, one being a sergeant and the other a corporal in the ar- 
my, Jonathan Cass was at Monmouth, Trenton, Princettm, Ger- 
mantown and Saratoga. His jserl^i^es were rewarded with a Ma- 
jor's commission in Wayne's army, whose scene of operation was 
to be in the defence of the western portion of the Union. To 
that region he removed from his New England home and when 
fqrther labors ia hiir country' s^ser vice w^re no longer required, be 
settled down to pass the remaining years of his life upon land ac* 
quired by his own bjravery, oh the Muskinguna river in Ohio ; 
where he lived for many years' zmd died respected by all, having 
been permitted to witness the rising greatness of his son Lewis^ 
who at the time of his father's death had been for thirteen years 
Opvernor qf the Territory of Michigan. 

The foundation of Lewis Cass' education was laid at tlje Exeter 
Academy, where he received a classical education of a high order^ 
Difl^i^nisiiad in his scbool-boy days for his ardent d^$if e fcr learn- 
iligj Jteai^ed lumself studiosisly 4o the aoquir^ment of )f|KiwIe^^ 
and in a short time was lOolnpeleat to take charge of sn acadfo^ 
inalit^ion.at Wilmington in Delaware, fie r^dait^ed at the head 
of .the Wilmington academy until he deliMrmined t6 accomf^iiri^ 
what had for some time hetn his wish-^to make his home in the 
Great West, whei» he mig^t grow up with th^ f egicm of mumt^f 
ai»^ wMeh he had obtained inform^on which satisfied him that 
at no distaiit time, it would form a ve^y important pc»rtiott of th» 
American Union. 

Accordingly we find him at. the age of seveot^en^ in the year 
1799, cr6B»ng the AUegbanies on feot^ Qurrying hU kaenpsack apd 
seeking, unaided, and without the h^p of wealth or power, a fiew 
home m the wilde^eas of Ohio. His steps were direeted to Ma- 
rietta, a small settlement «t the moudi c^ the Moski^gwm. Hera 
he ecBn»^>e»ithe stirfy of law and entered upon ila practice* 
At the bar he acquired a reputi^n which plac^ him amooig ibtt 
OTkinelit lawyers of the west. In ibe pOrsmt of his.j^ofeiiaion h#^ 
was snbjeeted to all the inecmvettietoAes and hardah^ ^ the wilf 
itmxw^ i>emg often r^i^red to 4ara?el on imlndiAn trail through 
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^dettse fore«t9 to AepSftoea titese tli6«eul*t» wvt'^te^ in 

those daiyi HFere fi^r«ret the etige&oy of tbe ^olatiil'fiiced thftim 
Qe was oftest eaUdd to^iry his powers in opfKwl;iaB4o men of eih 
tablished famein the courts^of the state^ and the saeeefs which is 
««id to htYe «U^ded k^ efibrtiS |>roTe8 that he Was afUe to wpt 
with the ahle and eloquent lawyers Who were then regarded as ibe 
ieadevs of the profession m the North^weit* His flittie sm a lawyer 
^read through the coontiry and l^e nufbrtimate i^neer ^ho be- 
csme entangled in the medes of the law^ looked upon his veleaae 
4US certain if he coold s^mre the sdtotacy of itewis Ca^. In tte 
ease of tn^tMbmcSnt of Judge Brc^sim) <me of the presiding Ck>^ 
eult Judges in 181^, Mr* Cass was ei»p%edyby the Jud|^to da- 
ikAd hm <Hi' his trial befb^ th^ 3ena» of Ohio^ The state h»L 
engaged the celebrated I^nrj^ Bddwin/of Flttsbm^gh topvoseoiNie 
^tfae articles of inpeiaehment . The novelty of the C2»e«-^the standi 
ing and character of dl o<mcerned^<-accnsers^ court, accused $t$ui 
counsel'^ created grea$ interest in the trial and attracted a large 
concourse oi pecfiie ^ the Capitol to lieai' the proeebdings. Bdd>- 
^in was a man of great powers, and when he otosed hia qpi^oh 
against the accused, the friends of the latter feared dlat hia ek^- 
^uenoe and argunient had closed the door <rf^ hope ttpon the Judge ^ 
and se^ired his conriction. But ti^ young advocate for the 60* 
jfendant rose amid the stillnesB and breathless anxiety of the mass 
6f human beings whofified the capitol,^ and in> a iqpieech of tifecnett^ 
dous power, in whteh he^ seemed^to eoncentrttte his whde beisf^, 
«w^ away the af^areatiy imm^eaMe barrier raised bythec^ 
,^ent Baldwin against the ae<piittal of the deltodant, and securedi 
the victory for his client* 

' ^t the age of twenty*five, Lewis Cass was elm^ted to the Legia- 
'iature ctf Ohio, then just admitted as a State. Herte ha wvs noit 
less conspicuous fbr his powers both as a ^sf>eaker and wriier, than 
for the readiness of percepticm which characterized his cmnpivs- 
hension of subjects brought to his notice. He was placed at the 
head of important committees, and though the youngest member 
^f Uie House of BepreiBentatives, he was unanimoody regarded u 
the leader ot his party, The detecticm and exposure of thecoii- 
i^acy of Aaron £u]^, brouj^ht the yotm^ Legislatoar into more 
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tOQ^inotious &otio«> and mtde- his name mid patriotiim objeeti of 
stlional int^est Oliio was then, in 1806^ tb^ scene of Aaron 
Bdrr's IneSpieat opetntioi^, where he attempted to raise men and 
ttieans for his expedition. His progress was arrested by the 
pifosapt and decisive a<^on of Mr. Cass, who drew w^ the la# 
whieh put an end to Burr's designs* The Legislature of Ohio for- 
warded to President Jefferson an address on the occasion, written 
hf Mr. €«ss, which is replete with the noblest sentim^ts that can 
»iimate the bosom of an American ciiizai, setting Ibrth with tb^ 
doqiience of, a true heart, the inestimaUe advantages of Unidn^* 
the safety which exists only in a reliance upon the pfi^iotism of 
the people, &iid their capacHy to presenre inviolate the sacred con^^. 
Iract which binds the states together in the Federal Union. This 
de<^si^ and ^ergetic act of Mr. Cass was prononnced by Mr. 
lefierson to be the firsi blow given to the dangerous and treason- 
.aMe schemes of the gifted but disappointed politician who sought 
to revenge his ftncied wrongs, by subverting the good order and 
government of the people who had honcMred htm, not, it is true^ 
to the extent of his ambition, by b^towing upon him the second 
office of the Republic. 

i In March, 1607, President Jefii^rson appointed Mr. Cass, Mar- 
shal of Ohio. In the performance of the duties of this most re^ 
qMmsiye office, he was engaged until hostilities of the Indiat^ 
vendered it necessiury to take up afms in defence of the inhabitants 
on the frontier. In the latter part of the year ISll, the Indians 
instigated by the. British officers at Maiden, in Canada, to atten^ 
to recover the lands they had ceded to the Americans by treaty, 
attacked the American camp on the Wabash. This aroused the 
patriotic inhabitants of Kentucky and Ohio, imd they volunteered 
to march to the defence of the frcmtier. Mr. Cass was among the 
llMremost who r eaohed Dayton, the place of rendezvous. Here he - 
was by acdamatioQ elected Colonel <^ the third reginient of Ohio 
Tolunte^s. 

. Other influences, however, were at work, which affijorded a more 
attended field of action fiar the ardent s^dier who had so eag«> 
Iji enrolled his name ammig the defenders of his country. 
Iqi the early p«t of the year ISIS, itwas anticipated that the 
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p^cefpl relatiasfl exiting between the United Sintea and Ei)g]iu»d^ 
woald soon be terininated by a decimation of war, Ibrced by th^ 
repeated apd e^ tinned aggre^ions of the latter. 

Acting upon the preservative principle, *' in peac^. prepare fof. 
war," Congress adopted measures for the increase of tbft army. 
As it was prpbaWe, in the event of war, that the frontiers border* 
i^g up&a th^ British Provinces, would be the prinoipal theatre of 
hostilities on land, the attention of govemiQe^t was directed lo. 
their protection. A call was made upo^ the Goverjdor of Ohio for, 
« draft of militia and volunte^a, for the service of the United 9tate9. 
Ckrf. Kingsbury, of the Xst regiment, U. S. Infantry^ was designar 
led as tte eommand^ of the force, and was ordered to Washingf 
ton to receive his ins^i^ctions. Sickness, at that place, preveinted 
lum asaudiing his post, and General William JBull— who had. a^ 
qmed a high reputation in th« revol^tioniory army, and who was^ 
then at Washington-^was iq)pointed a Brigadier General, and was 
assigned to the command of the north-we9tern surmy. v Gren. HiilL 
was, at that time, civil Governor of the territory of Michigan. It 
was with some rductance that he accepted the military comnian4> 
This was in April 1812. The military iotce was raised for a dour 
hie object : to act ageing the British in Canada, if there should bf^ 
war, and to suppress hostilities from the Indians in the Territory 
of Michigim. 

The militia of Ohio, under the order of Gov. M^igs, were, in 41 
very short time» prepared to march. They rendezvoused at Da^^'^ 
ton, to the number of 1)1^0, and, marchit^ from their to Urbana^ 
were joined by 300 men of the 4th United States Regiment. The 
third regimei^ of Ohio militia and volunteers, waft commanded l^ 
Gol. Lewis Cass. £arly in June, the army left Urbana for Detroit^ 
distance more than 200 miles. Previous to commencing their mardu 
Cd. Cass addressed his fellow soldiers, urging upon them the ne* 
cessity (^performing their duty to their country, and setting fordi 
IB glowing colors the honor and Cime to be acquired by a success* 
fill campaign. The way led through a ivilderness requiring th^ 
opening c^' roads and the eonstruction of bridges and causeway«u 
The soldiers were zealous in the cansci which they had espoused^ 
and bore the labors and fatigues of the march with heroism and 
patience. ; For ijhe prom^^ion of the country, and the use and ccoir; 
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¥>eiiieii€e of tbd armf, they ereeted a tiumberdf block houses oi^ 
tile roifte. These were of great serTioe to the itttdids of the army^ 
some of whom were worn down by the great and arduous difficul- 
ties of the m^rch. 

White the krmf was on the march to D^olt, there were, ne- 
cessarily) but few opportunities for drilling the soldiers. Indeed 
there appears to have been culpable in attention to that iaip<^aiit 
part of militatry education. But it is mentioned, by those who 
#ere the companions of Cd* Cass, that he availed hhnself of every 
opportunity of drilling his regiment and accustoming them to move* 
ments and etolutions, upon the proper execution of which, battles^ 
have been often won. When the army halted ibr any length of 
time, after they were sufficiently recruited, Cd. Cass would have 
his regiment on parade. The men thought the more of him for 
^ interest he showed for their instruction. It would have beea* 
^iflfereDt, had he merely been content with issuing his orders, and^ 
entrusted their performance to his subalterns. That he did not 
do. He wasr on the ground himself; on the very spot where he 
should be. He required nothing of his soldiers, which he Was not 
willing to do himself. Seeing him thus zealous in the cause ia 
which he had embaHced, the soldiers could not help being infla<* 
ericed by his c^xample. A laudable emulation for exceOence in 
martial acquirements thus •became infused throughout his regi- 
ment, and with that spirit grew an attachment to their leader, which 
was attended with the happiest results. Kind, yet strict, he was 
loved and respected by all under bis command. He had been cho« 
sen, by acclamation, to lead them, and they were willing to obef 
his brders, and follow him to the cannon's mouth. Th^e was not 
between him, and the obscure volunteer in the rsulks, that broa<} 
and deep abyss, over which neither could pass, and throw aside 
the strict etiquette of military distinctions. He could sit beside 
the sick or wotmded soldier , and administer to the wants of th^ 
tMortunate, without feeling himself humiliated by the i^ct, or his 
rank degraded by the humanity, which was moved by the suffer* 
ings of the private soldier. He could talk with hito as mto ip 
man, of the common occurrences of the day, without lessening his 
fafluenee, or hazarding obedience to his orders. Nor did he con* 
^Uet it unbecoming hb station as an officer, to iHsiiiount from hist 
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liorse and msrch on fo<it at the head of his regiment, while the 
irearied soldier, sinking with fktigue or illness, was placed upon 
^he seat his commimder vacated. 8uch acts as these endeared him 
to his men, and made him the most popular and esteemed, andhest 
obeyed officer in the army. When the army reached the forks of 
the Miami, Gen. Hnll chartered a small vessel to transport to De* 
Iroit the heavy baggage and such of the sick as reqnired rest and 
an easier mode of travel. This vessel was captured by an arnied 
ftrce, at the mfouth of the Detroit river, ^ent froia the British ibn 
at Mdden. War had been declared by the United States while 
Hull and his army were in the woods, and information had reached 
^ibe enemy's post, at Maiden, before it was known to Oen. Hull or 
any of his officers. Oen. Hull had previoudy received a coiumti- 
incation, bearing date on the 18th of June, the day that war was 
declared, directing him to proceed to Detroit with all possible eXf 
pedHion. It was probably written previous to and just on the eve 
of the formal act, declaring hostilities to exist. On the Sd day of 
July, he received notice from the Secretary of War, that ww: had 
heen declared. This communication, also, bore date on the 16th 
of June, but> by some means never ascertained or accounted lbr» 
it was fourteen days on its route, and did not reach him until five 
days a^r the event was conlmimicated to the officers at Maiden, 
fmd not until the day after the vessel had sailed fVom the Miami, 
with the invalids and baggage. 

The route to Detroit, passed along the margin- of the Detroit 
'Tivar, and through na Indian village, nearly opposite the British 
fort War existing, it was supposed that our soldiers would be at- 
tacked and annoyed by detachments from that garrison. Biit such 
ivas not thd case : the army continued its march and arrived at' 
Detroit on the 5th of July, where it remained until the 13th of 
July, when it crossed the river into Canada. It was supposed that 
"Qen. Htill would proceed at once and capture Maiden. His officers 
md men were alive for the expedition. It was, to the extreme of 
military propriety, urged upon the commanding General by his as- 
sociates and subordinates in comfmand, but these suggestions had 
b6 effi»ct other than to cause him to make preparations, ostensibly 
fer the attack on Maiden. Coli Cass, who had recently been at 
'Maiden, was satisfied that the fort there was not defensiUe againa^ 
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% well direetl;e4 mi vigoroas attack from our army, , He was aif 
4eptly de$irpus that the army should march forthwith to that point 
In this be was not aloue ; othier officers as weli as the meu, were 
solicitous for the expeditipu. They considered it a part of the dn- 
^ they had come there to perform, and did npt und^stand why 
tJ^y were held back. Gen. Hull himsdf, could nqt be otherwi^ 
than convinced that the possession of Maiden, would be holdinig 
!(he key of the whole campaign ; for in one of his letters. to the 
Sec. of War, he says : that possessing Maiden, he^ould mardbi his 
^my through Canada, to York or Niagara, in a rery s^t tim*e. 
Nothing could have been easier than to ^ have takw the place. 

; Wh^n the army xirossed over, according to Gen. Hull's official ler 
|K»t of the affair, one hundred British regulars, six hundred mili- 
tia^ and seven or eight hundred Indiaa:is, fled at his approadi from 
JSandwich to Maiden, The cfo^sing was effected on the night oi 
the llth^ from the point known a^ Bloody Bridge, a inile above tbe^ 
town. The movement was admirably performed, and waspronounr 
;ced by t^e General to be honorably to the officers and men. In 
less than five minutes after the first boat struck tte shore, the whol6 
regiment was formed. Col. Casa was the; first man of the army lo 
step foot on the enemy's shore. Many of his companions nfrete 
emulous of being the first to lead the way, but the honor of so4<i- 
ing was achieved by the gallant Coton^ Upon th^ landing of the 

^ army, Gen. Hull issued his proclamation to the inhabitants of Catt- 
ada, promising, them protection if they would join hiastaiMkrd. 
Numbers of them did so, and of those who did not« m^any returuf^d 
to their houses. The day after the crossing, entrenehm«»ts wer^ 
^ thrown up around the encampment and pickets erected on the bank 
,»ide of it. Here the army remained, mostly in a state of inactivi- 

" ty in expectation of being moved to Maiden, tn regard to the 
f lege of that place, consultations were held almost daily, am<mg 
the offieers called together by Gen. Hull A majority wwe alwaya 
of (pinion that no delay should occur in regard to it. Gen, Hull 
was unwilling to proceed without a number of heavy guns, whic^Jt 
imfortunatdy were out of repair, requiring to be n^ounted, Ua*- 
j»al delay attended t^e preparation of the artillery. The G^eriJ 
Jiimself seemed unable to say when they would be ready. In t)ie 
;eaean time, news arrijred of, tjie sun«n4er of Mackinac. Some 
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^njB jafter^ Q^. Hull Goiiv«aaed a, oc^m^l, of (Ulcers, |o cmM&: 
i^hether it would be foett^ to wtai a, few days longer, f^ the heu,wy 
ga^B, oc proceed without them ta M4deQ. 1^ w^ apprehe^ided 
that there wou)d he difficulty in getting the guns ov^ the river aux 
Canards^ which lay between the army and Maiden. Tipae wi» 
e^nsuoped in forming plans and making preparations, for the attack. 
Nothing was done, and after remaining nearly a n^cmth in the ene- 
my's country^ Gea Hull on the eighth of August in despite of the 
earnest entreaties of his officers, and to their great morUfication/ 
imd the disappointment of the m^, ordered the army to retreat, 
hj recirossing the river to Detroit, which it did. The men were 
dii^irited by this aband<mment of fbie advantage they had so labo- 
riously gained. The c^gcts were disgusted with the indefidl^e 
wavering conduct of the commanding general, though they were 
;Dbedient to hi3 orders^ yet some of them refused tQ participate a^y 
further in his counsels, and.decliaed expressing any opinio^ as to 
the movements of the army. 

. Although Gen, Hull did not engage with his main anpy in ai^y 
offensive operations wh^e he remained in Canada, yet some of hii^ 
officers unwilling to pass the time in total inactivity, obtained from 
him permission to reconnoitre the country, and obtain such knowl*- 
edge of |he condition of things, as might be of benefit, when the 
army should move against Maiden. For this purpose Col. Cas9 
<m the 17th of August led a detachmrat towards Maiden, to eicam- 
ine the enemy's advanced posts. He found them in possession of 
a bridge at the river Aux Canarda, about four miles east of the 
fort. Col. Cass stationed a company of riflemen near the bridj^e 
on the east side of the river and then proceeded with the rest of 
his troqpis to cross the river at a ford i^ve miles above, the ofAf 
crossing that was known* He succeeded in reaching the opposite 
(Side .of th^ river and marching along the easterly bank of the riv- 
er arrived about sunset in sight of the bridge. A near^ 14^* 
proach to the enemy at this point was prevented by an impassable 
creek. Col. Cass moved idong the bank of the (7eek> in search 
of a fordahle s^i, and found one about a mile distant from the 
i^pot where he was intercepted. The enemy had seen the d^acb- 
si^nt during this last movement, and had time to make arrai^ge^ 
Qients fof^^^^f^z^ ^ By tb^ tnn^ Col, Cass had crossed the cred( 
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and atfiV^d within point of a^kck; they were formed in line and 
Gc^mnenced a &e npon him. He led his force directly agaioiit 
ifaem and drove them from the bridge at the first onset. After retreat* 
ing, thej^ formed again and he agiiin threw them into confusion.-^ 
They were reinforced flrom the fort, and as often as they formed 
for defence, Col. Cass broke their ranks, and forced them to re« 
treat. He pursued them until it became so dark that pursuit was 
relinquished. A number of the enemy were kiHed and some prts^ 
oners taken. The whole affair was conducted with bravery and 
dtiH; the daring and courage of the officers were nobly seconded 
by the alacrity tsnd readiness of the men. A verbal message was 
sent to Gen. Hull notifying him of the important advantage ^ob^ 
tained by Col. Cass, stating that the possession of the bridge 
<qpeiied the way for our army to subdue Maiden. Gen. Hull did 
not agree with Col. Cass as to the expediency of retaining oceupa* 
tioQ of the bridge, but peremptorily ordered him to return to 
•camp. Reluctant to abandon, without further effort, the immense 
itoilitary benefit which he had obtained. Col. Cass and his officers 
remonstrated with Gen. Hull in a written communication. But 
that officer would not yield his opinion or retract from his position, 
bKndly assumed. He was, however, so far impressed by the ob- 
vious truths of the argtimaats of his officers, as to refer the subject 
to the discretion of Coh Cass and the oificer$ with him, stiB ex« 
pressing his disinclination to keep possession of the bridge, be- 
cause the cannon wanted for the anticipated attack upon Maiden, 
were m>t ready for transportation. Col. Cass and his associates 
ttew placed in a novel position by the indecision of the command" 
ing general, held a council, as to what course should be adqjted. 
Tfae council regarding the question as one of military discipline, 
by a majority resolved to abandon the bridge. Col Cass did not 
accede to this decision, but with Capt. Snelling insisted upon re- 
maining there. Finding themselves in a minority on this point 
they were obliged to yield, and the detachment in aecordance 
with the coders of Gen. HttU returned to his head quarters. 

Knowledge, aflerwards obtained, established^ beyond doubt/the 
ccwrectness of the views of those officers who urged an immediate 
assault upon the Britbh works at Maiden. During the visit of 
Col. Cass, with the flag of truce, at that place, before the army 
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ttov^intoCi&ttdft^it»iiidefeiMibteeQndkionwftaap^6ftt. ffenee 
Ki etenest entreaties, and «n wavering desire for its oq»tare. Fron 
die efteosT^s^ ewa slateineiils, it appears that they did not belieYe 
Ibe plaee ceuld be defended against the ngorous attack of a de* 
terndned ei^my, and the commanding officer had determined to 
risk the fate of a general battle, rather than the hazard of a nege« 
With Uie ^ception of the powder magazine^ the works were priq^ 
eipally of wood, oovered with thin pine shingles, and could not 
haie borne the weight of shells and shot which woqid haire been 
ponred upon them. 

The defeat of the enemy at Aux Canards, and the capture of the 
hiidge, <»reated the utmost coostematic^ at Maiden* Prorations 
were made for abandoning it^ but when it was ascertained thai 
die Americasi General did not intend to oom^te iii4iat C<^. Oass 
httd so snccessfidly commenced, all fears were dispelled — the efet 
2ens and adders increased the defences of the town, and wailed 
r«-inforoement8. This first fatal and unfortunate st^ was but the 
fvecnrsor of other fetaltties which were in store Ibr our n<^le 
Itosarted v^nteers, who only wanted opportunity uid permiasioii 
-to hew their enemies down before them. 

To C<A. Cass belongs the honov, not only of being the isnt mei 
to inrade the enemy's territory, kit also of baring opened the 
Campaign with a vidory. 

The return of the detachment from Aux Canards^ together wMi 
ibal of CoL MoArthur, who had heen patrotiing the eoioitry in the 
darectiott of the riAcr Thames^^instead of inflising courage and 
activity into the mofementsof the commandhig general* seemed to 
increase his desire to get back to Detroit with as much expeditioa 
m he could. Having caUed a council, he announced his purpose 
to abandon the country and retreat across the river. Although a 
BD^orily of the couucil decided upcm remaining and watting until 
the ordnance could he got ready fer ^e attack on Malden^^fst 
Gen. Hull ordered his own opinion to be cairied into efleet, deefah 
ring that, eren though erery person should oppose him, he was 
re^onsible, and would act agreeably to his own judgment. Du- 
ring the stay of the army in Canada, councils were called erery 
day, and the General was urged to move down on to the Aux Ca- 
nards, or proceed at once to Maiden. From these repe^ed ex- 
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pressimis on the fuX of Us assocuUes, be could not bo miiUk^ 
^ to their wiahet or the incUaation of the whole army. QeAert) 
Hull, from time to time> yielded to th^ adrice of hit asaooiatea, m 
^ as to re&aaia where he was^ and make pr^aratton^ oateusil^ 
$ar the wished for attack on the Britidi fort But news having av^ 
med of the faU of Mackinac, apptehmisioos of a descent hy the 
great nnmher of Indiana supposed to have te^ on the upper laken^ 
caused the General to suc^nd further q>eration0 in the enemy's 
country, except to erect a picket fbrt^ in which he would leave a 
small detachment, while he would return to Detroit with the maitt 
army. The gallant Col McArthur, whpm Gen- Hull prq>op»ed to 
leave in command of this picket, was so indignant at the Qbvions 
ialsity x)f the pr<^ositioli^ thai he could not refrain from telling his 
commander, tibat, though be c(N)8idered it a hardsh^ that bis re-* 
giment should be so sacrificed, yet, if such were his orders, he 
would obey,-^and that while the result must inevitably bring dehU 
and disgrace upon the officers and soldiers left there, it might serve 
to avert a portion of the General's own disgrace for recrossingtho 
river. The energetic mann^ of Col. McArthur, temporarily 
aroused the drooping spirits of the commands, and he issued or- 
ders to prepare for the advance upon Maiden. This order wajE( re« 
ceived by all with the utmost pleasure, and a confident eiqiectatioB 
spread among the soldiers that the commandmg General would 
himsdf lead them to the stcNrming of the place. . 
, Preparaiions for the march were continued until the middle of 
the day following the issuing of the orders, when Gen. Hull again 
changed his mind, and calling his officers together, told themUiat^ 
notwithstanding the respect he entertained for their opinions, be 
considered himself lesponsiUe for the movements and fate erf tbe 
army, and had come to the determination to re-cross the river, for 
tbe protecli<m of the fort and tovm of Detroit. The order was gl* 
van, and the army, dispirited and dejected, re-^rossed and took 
post at tbe back of the town. 



CHAPTER 11. 

I^ttfe of Browii8towa*^Battle of Magttaga-rCoK Gaes ToltuHe^rf to aoooap«* 
jiy a detachmont through the wildemem to the River Raisin'— The SurMiid^ 
of Detroit^Tbe detachment (»deied to retttm-^ndigiiatioB of Cob. Cms and 
MeArthar— Their Return to Detroit— Letter of Got. Meigs— Reaolationa of 
Oeneral Araembly of Ohiop-^Official Letter of Col. Cus to the War Depan^ 

> ment. 

WfiiLB Qtn. Hull was in Canada, be r^eivdd mfbrmation, that 
a con^anj of Ohio militia^ mider the eommand of Capt. Brash, 
had reached the River Raisin, having in charge a number of beef 
eatfle/which they were driving to the garrison at DetrcMt, and fear^ 
ing ah attack firom the Indians and British at Maiden, were wait- 
ing for a reinforcement from head quarters. It was reported that 
a body of savages had been sent across the Detrcnt river from Mai* 
den, the British post at the mouth of the river, to intercept and cut 
^ the escort on its march to Detroit. Major Van Horne, of Col. 
Findlay's regiment, was therefore ordered to take a detachment fA 
one hundred and fifty riflemen, and some militia, who had remain- 
ed at Detrmt, and proceed with them, by a back route, to the Rai* 
flin, to meet and aid the escort of Capt^ Brush. 

Van Home crossed the river from Canada oh the night of the 
4th of August, 1613, with his nflemen. At Detroit he collected 
fifty militia men, and commenced hb march. He proceeded a few 
miles beyond the river Ecc»t;e, where he hdted, and while the de<* 
tachment was nt rest, he went among the inhabitants to get inform 
nation about the back route, which his instructions directed him 
to take, in order to avoid the hazard of an ambus<^ade on the' route 
through the villalge of Brownstown. There was no back route 
t0 any c^ the pe<^le living hi the vicinity; to his inquiries they de« 
ehtred that they never heard of any. Nor could he procure guides 
to conduet hmi through the woods. The inhabitants represented 
the country to be one vast and oontmuous swamp, and that it would 
. be inposstbie ton the scMi^rs to get through to the Raisin hy that 
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way. Ib conflequetoce of not being able to find any back route or 
procure guides^ MajoirvVan Home was compelled to take the road 
through Brownstown. When the detachment arrived near Browns^ 
town Creek, and was marching through a small space of open 
ground, it was fired upon by a body of Indians from the woods. 
No enemy was seen, but most terrific yells were heard in the direc* 
tion of the attack. Major Van H(»^e ordered his men to retire to 
the edge of the woods and form a line. The troops retreated, fi- 
ring as they went. Having returned about a quarter of a mile, a 
line was formed, and a fire commenced upon the Indians. The 
soldiers did not retreat in good order, and became greatly dii^r- 
sed. In the skirmish, eighteen were killed, twelve! wounded; and 
9boai seventy were missiag, vtho fortan«tely reached^ Detroit in 
safety. Major Van Home returned wi^ his detscknent to De^ 
troit. 

On the eighth of August, the same day the army re^crossed firom 
Canada to Detroit, another attempt was made to c^n a communi* 
Cyalion between Detroit and the Ohio pilitia at the Raisin. For 
this purpose Col. James Miller, who cpB^nanded the fourth re^gir 
ment of United States Infantry in Gen. Hull's army, was detached 
on the eveniog of the e^hth of August, with six hundred men^ 
regulars and volunteers^ with orders to join the escort at the Rai? 
sin, and march it to Detroit While on the march. On the afters 
noon of the ninth. Captain Sneiliag, who commanded the advance 
guard, came upon a large body of British and Indians, near Mog^ 
aga, drawn up in r^ular order of battle, protected by a ^oket of 
under-brush, and a breastwork of logs which they had €reetecL 
C(^t Snelling was some distance in advance of the detachmettt, 
and bravely fou^t against the severe and murderous attack of tbe 
enemy, until Col. Miller came up wkh the re^ of tbe force. Tfa» 
sddiers we^ immediately formed into line fot attack. Col. MUkat 
had one field piece, and a howitzer. He marched his troqw to 
within a short distance of the enemy, fired, and then charged i^on 
them with the bayonet. The ccoitest was honorable to idie Ameri^ 
can force— particularly to tbe Michigan and Ohio vdunteers, who 
formed n^ost of the detachment. The Brit^ and fodittu retrtatv 
ed towards BrownstowQ, and succeeded in orossteg ^ tiwr to 
Maiden. Col, Miller pursued them ^ntil dif^MUl, "whm darkness 
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mi the Uboriotts, service his sddiaj^. had p^rformed^ cpmpell^d 
him ta discontimie the pursuit, hi this engagement the force of 
the enemy consisted of seven himdred and forty — British r^ulara, 
Canadian militia and savages, besides a number of Indians, belong'* 
ing to the settlement of Brownstown. The injury sustained by the 
detatchment,, was seventeen men killed and six^-four woundedi 
The loss on the enemy's side was one hundred and tbirly^four killed 
and wounded. , 

Afier the battle, jthe detachment remained a few days at Magu^a> 
waiting provisions from Detroit, which had been sent for — the s<rf- 
dier^ having before the engagements thrown away their knapsacks 
which contained their rations. While thus waiting, Col. Miller 
received an order pom Gen. Hull, to retvm with his men to Pe- 
troit« which he did* without having accon^lished, the object of his 
ej^edition. 

The troops with the cattle, still remained at their post on the 
fixver Haisin, awaiting support fima Detroit. The difficulties 
which prevented them from reaching Detroit, without aid, may be 
bett^ understood, when it is remembered that the usual route« mod 
indeed almost the only passable one, betwe^ them and the garri-^ 
son, run principally along ^e northern shore of the Detroit river. 
The road was e:q)osed to the enemy's fire from the opposite shore, 
imdfrom their gun boats and vessels in the river. It was impossir 
Ue to proceed on that route without being annoyed by them. The 
iQroe at the Raisin did not exceed two hundred and fifty men— a 
few of them regulars — the main body being militia and volunteers. 
They were liable to attack where they were— and it was a matter 
of lio small moment that they should be relieved. It was there* 
fore determined to send another detachment to them, by a circuK 
tons route through the interior of the country, and a number of 
miles distant from the river. Gen. Hull ordered a detachment of 
three hundred and fifty men for that purpose. Col. McArthur was 
placed in command. Col. Cass accompanied them as a volunteer. 
The presence of this brave soldier i^ways inspired the men with 
more than usual courage. He was beloved and re&pected by them^ 
as well for his courteous and affable demeanor, as for his constant 
practice of sharing with them the privations and fatigues of ardu^ 
ous and difficult service* Wherever there was aught to be done, 
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flerrii^a&I^ to ^ totrntty, there he was found, with men rdlyin^ 
l^ound him, eager to follow him in any deed of daring, atiimated 
by his example to peril all to the last extremity, for the success 
and gl<M7 of their country's flag, 

' It wai^ late in the ilay of the fourteenth of Augusft, when Coloneb 
McArthur and Cass left Detroit with the detachment, on thehr li^ 
borions and difficult expedition. So short was the time between the 
announcement of the project, and the moment of its etecution^ 
that the detachment were forced to march without a supply of pro- 
Tisions. Soon af^er their departure, an event occurred which ren*- 
dered the completion of the Enterprise unnecessary, and determined 
Oen. HtiU to recdl them to Detroit. The particulars of this ev^t 
— Th^ Surrender of Detroit — present the most extraordinary 
and unprecedented instance of passive submission on record. Th^ 
event itself, happening at the outset of the war, without even a 
plausible appearance of necessity, excited the deepest indignation 
in every mind throughout the United Stipes, capable of apprecia^ 
ting its disastrous influence.* 

When Colonels Cass and McArthur marched with their detftch* 
ment from Detroit, it was supposed, generally, at that post, that 
Gen. Brock thp acting Governor, and Major General, commanding 
the British army in tipper Canada, was stationed at Fort George 
cm the Niagara fi'ontier. If other knowledge of his posi^cm wa^r 
in possession of any person in the American army of the north- 
west, it was carefully kept a profound secret. The supposition as 
to his position was erroneous. Gen. Brock, during the existence 
of an armistice agreed upon, between Gen. De^born, the senior 
General of the American army, and Sir George Provost, Governor 
General and commander of the British forces in1>oth the Canadas, 
and which 6n\y had refference to the movements of both armies on 
the eastern frontier, had moved with his forces by a rapid march 
from York to Maiden. He arrived at Maiden on the fourteenth 
of August, 1812, and on the next day marched up the river and 
took post at Sandwich, nearly opposite Fort Detroit Here he 
erected batteries and other wcnrks indicating an intention of ma- 
king an attack on the fort. No attempt was made to drive him 
from his position. 

At about noon of the miA dayi the I5th, a boat was seen to 
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leave the Canaaiah shore, having on board two British oftcers, 
bearing k flag of truce. Upon reaching the American side, the* 
cheers landed at the public wharf in the towii of Detroit, where * 
they were received by Captains Snelliiig and Puller, who had been ' 
directed by Col. Miller to ascertain the object of their visit. They 
annoiiaced theoiselves to be Colonel McDonald, of th^ Canadian 
militia, and Captain Glegg, of the British regulars^ aids to Gen, i 
Brock, and bearers of a despatch from him to Gen. Hull. They 
were.blin,dfolded and conducted to the house of Col. H. J. Huat» 
about two hundred yards fr<m the fort, where they were detained 
vmtil their despatches could be delivered to Gen. Hull, and an an- 
Bwer received from him. After an interval of some hours, Capt. 
Hull, Bpn and aid to the General, ceme to the hou$e where the , 
officers were, bearing the reply of Gen. Hull. It was delivered to 
them; they were conducted to their boat, and recrossed the river. 
It soon transpired that the object of their visit w^s to present to . 
Gen. Hull a formal demand from Gen. Brock of the surrender of 
Detroit. This niews spreading among the citizens, caused consid- . 
erable panic and confusion. Anxiety for the safety of their fan^i- 
lies dwelt in every mind. No one dreamed of a surrender — the 
feeling of the moment was resistance, and moving the women and 
children, with their movable goods and furniture^ out of the reach 
of the enemy's guns. They expected an attack and were pre- ^ 
pared to resist it. 

The arrival of th^ British officers, and the report that Gen. 
Brock htiA detnanded the surrender of the post, gave the first in- 
tiinafion to the citizens and soldiers, of the proximity of the Brit« > 
iAiGenerali - - The demand of surrender w)as in the following terms : 
. " Head Quarters, Sandwich, Ang. 15, 161Q. 

Sir:— The force at my disposal authorizes me to require of \ 
you the immediate surrender of Fort Detroit. It is far from my 
in6tination to join in a war of extermination ; but you must be 
aimre that the humero^s body of Indians, wlio have attached 
thea»idve« to my Uooj^Bt will be beyond my control the moment the . 
contest qonun^nces* You will find me disposed to enter into such , 
conditions as will satisfy the most scrupulous sense of honor. 
I^eut OcA, McDonald and Major Glegg are fully authorized to 
c«noiiide any. arrangement that may prevent Uie unneccessary ef* 
fusion of blood. I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ISAAC BROCK, Major Gen% &o. 

Bb ExceHency, Brigadier Gen. Hull, &c." 
9 
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To this letter^ Gen. Hull returned the followipg decided refiii^at 
to comply with its proposal^ although the latter portions of the re- 
ply appear to be apologetic for some transactions, which were not 
nearly so offensive as the insolent demand of the British General : ^ 
Head CluA;ftTERS, Detroit, Aug. 15, 1812. . 

Sir : — I have no other reply to make than to inform you that I 
a^ prepared to meet any force which may be at your disposal, and 
any consequences which may result from any exertion of it you 
may think proper to make. 

X avail myself of this opportunity to inform you, that the flag 
of triice, under the direction of Captain Brown, proceeded con« 
trtry to the orders, and without the knowledge of Col. Cass, Who 
ooKimanded the troops which attacked your picket neigr the riveiT;, 
Canard bridge. 

I likewise take this occasion to inform you that Cowie's house 
was set on fke contrary to my orders, and' it did not take place un* ^ 
til after the evacuation of the Fott. From the beat information I 
have been able to form on the sufcMect, it was set on fire by some^ 
of the inhabitants on the other side of the river. 

I am, very respectfiilly, your Excellency's most obedient serrant, ' 
(Signed) W.HULL, 

Brigadier General, &c. , 
His Excellency Maj. Gen. Brock, &c.** 

The natural supposition of every man, on reading that part of 
Gen. Hull's letter, having reference to the haughty and offensive 
demand of Gen. Brock, would be, that he intended to oppose to 
the last moment, any attempt on the part of the enemy to possess 
themselves of the Fort, and would yield only with his life, the flag 
of hill country to the invader. How then in con^>arison with the 
letter and ^irit of his answer to Gen. Brock, ca^ theQubseqaent . 
conduct of Gen. Hull be accounted f<Mr, unless it be admitted that 
he was afterwards suddenly smitten with fear and dismay, by the- 
very first step taken by the British Genetal to enforce the surren* 
der of the Fort ? 

A short time before sunset on the day on which the above com- 
miinieationa passed between the two Generafe, the British wha^ 
had been permitted unmcdested to erect their works on a conunaiH ' 
ding point of ground at Sandwich, commenced firing upon Detroit. 
The bank of the river being higher there, than 09 ^ American ; 
side, gave Ihem a decided advantage in throwing «hot and ^dto 
into the Fort. They, however, did but little execution ,* only one 
man was injured^ and that onl^ slightly in one arm* The fire wa^^ 
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cetttvned from one of the lmtteri«i which had been buMt nefir^th^ 
tsentre of the ^wn. The atueK upon the lown cOntiiMied imtH. 
near midnig]^ whoa it was suspended Ibr a few hoQrs. At dajN 
light the next morning, August 16th> it was leramed oq both 
aides, the enemy commencing it, and oqi batteries retomiikg^he fire^ 
The firing was kept up on our sideui^il orders w«re issuedtosiopi 
firing. The firing from the other side oontitiued a garter of -«i(i 
hour after ooi batteries had ceased^ and killed two of ottr comntiaFT 
sioned c#cer8, a surgeon and two priYstes. Soon sibet^ ikfU 
Hull was sent across the river with a fiag of troce^ 

Dufing the bombardment^ many incidents, worthy of note, oc- 
curred. At its commencement, the cttiasens being unaAcnstonieci 
to the roar of artillery, the rattling of shot against the itdes and 
upon the roofs of the houses, and the biiriting^f shi^ki, kept a 
vigilant eye upon the' movements of the enemy. When they sipr 
tile flash or smoke of a cannon op mortar on the other side^ thi&f 
dodged behind some building or place of fiheller. After % titA» 
while they became more used to it and: paid less attention to tb6 
messages sent by the enemy th^iugh the air. The late Judges 
Woodward, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of theT^rt*^ 
tory, at that trnie kept bachelor's hall, in a stone buUding oa'Uie 
north side of Jefferson av^iue> the principal street of the town^ 
running parallel with the river, and situated near the arsand;.' 
Between this house and the river, there was a large buck stores: 
house bdonging to the United States, and near it one of our \Mh 
teries wae built. Many of the shots aimed at the battery strttok 
the store house. A shot passed over the store house and peiifora-) 
ted the stcme building in which the judge b<Ml hia quarters. Ife^i 
had just arisen from hia bed and stood beside The diot came 
through inta bis room and strnek the . pillow and bed, and drore 
them into the fire place ; and the spent bail rolled oiU on to Ihe^ 
floor. 

On the evening of the I5ih a large shell was thrown fkroma mpf^ 
tar opposite where Woodward avenue now is. As it Ca^oe ^arearn 
wsg along in its circling path through the air,^ it was watched ^i^ 
ai^ anxkiis ey^> by those.who saw it, as a mesaengei? of de^^b^p^ri 
haps; t^sqme fellow mortal unocmscioiMinf binppgo^tlpiiig ff^r 
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TJie fuse wiu9 burning brightly as twifUy it sped on its errand ct 
^Mruetion. It (Missed over Jef{erson arenueand fell upon the' 
wt of the dwelling of Mr. Augustus Langdon, which stood xm. 
vrhat is BOW called the southerly corner of Woodward avenue and' 
Congress street. Passing through the upper rooms of the house^ 
ilieU i^on a table, around which the family were seated*-^and then 
iiBoended through the floor to the cellar — ^the fuse burnt down 
nearly to the powder. The family fled with expedition to the 
street, which they had just reached, when the shell exploded-— • 
tearmg up the floors, aiul carrying away a portion of the roof 

None of the citizens of the town were killed during the attack, 
though many of the dweli'mgs were marked by the shot and shells 
#frthe enemy. 

4 The fort occupied the high grounds near the residence of the 
late JttC^e McDonelL A shot passed over the front waU, and 
penetrated the barracks, which were on the north side, killing three 
effioers who happened to be landing in the range of its course.. 
Another a^ot struck the top . of the front parapet, and passing 
through it, struck a soldier on the breast, killing him instantly 
without breaking the skin where it hit him. 

One of the French citizens, who lived in a small house near the 
luver, while the shots and shells were flying over him, stood uncon- 
cerned in his doorway smoking his pipe. Presently, a she!} whiz- 
aed past htm, taking with it, the pipe from his mouth. He was 
unharmtd^ but was so indignant^ at the unceremonious treatment, 
add the loss of his {»pe, that he seized his musket, and, rushing to 
the river, waded out as far as he could, and fired at the battery, 
of the enemy until! his ammunition was exhausted. 

in the mean time, under cover of his batteries^ 6^- Brock had 
crossed the river with his forces and landed at Springwells, a mile 
dr two below the town. Here he formed his line and marched up^ 
a narrow lane leading from Springwells to the town, halting at a 
ratine just below the city. Here he remained unmolested, and par- 
to<A of breakfi»t, while he dispatched an officer with a flag to 
ascertain why the American General sent a flag of truce across the 
riv^, whdn Ae was im this side. Gen. Hull sent Captain Snelling. 
irifh 1^ note to Gen. Brodc, which he delivered; the purport of 
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wfaieK was that he Agreed to stirreo^er tii# fort Col. MiDimtld 
and Captain Gdegg were sent by Oen. Brocltfo agtee upon the 
terms of the anrrender. ': 

Gen. Brock crossed with his army early on the morning' of tM 
16th of August It consisted of a regiment of regalars, volunteeAi 
in uniform, and un*uniformed mititia. The exact nlimber canHKK 
be ascertained. According to Captain Snelling^ who attempted 
to count them as they entered the Ibrt, "there were m advance the 
troops of the 4l8t regiment, in platoons of fourteen files; as well ai 
the York militia vcdunteers—twenty nine platoons, two deejp, te 
red coats — that the militia platoons consisted of no more th^'sef* 
en or eight files, and composed one third of the whde forcer-^r6^ 
bably seven hundred and fifty whites, of which the remaining twcM 
thirds were regulars and un-uniformed miikia." But let the nun»- 
ber be as it may, greater or less, the British General was permit* 
ted to land with as n^any, or as few troops as he chose, without op* 
position, without an arm raised or a gun fired to resist his progress, 
although he was seen fVom the ramparts of the fort to cross the ri** 
▼er, and Gen, Hull informed of the fact. 

The American force amounted to at least one thousand men fit 
for duty. Among the troops in garrison on the day of. the i^urreih 
der, there were two troops of mounted men, a part of the fourth 
regiment of infantry, several detachments of the first infantry 
Capt. Dyson's artillery and the Michigan Legion, who were es- 
teemed to be among the best diac^>lined and bravest soldiers df the 
army; also Col. Brush's regiment of militia. 

There was also in the fort an abundant supply of field pieoet, 
aims and ammunition, and provisions sufficient to stand a short 
siege. Disposition was even made by G»en. Hull of the troops, in» 
dicating that he intended to defend his flag and punish the temer* 
ity of his antagonist The forces were drawn out aad formed into 
line. The militia under Col. Brush, were posted in defence of the 
town. Col. Findlay's regiment of near five hundred strong, togeth- 
er with the Michigan Iiegion, formed a line in advance oi the F<«t 
towards Springwells, and so as to close with the militia msitit 
Col. Brush. The artillery, ammunition, aoid part of the fbofth 
Regiment were at the batteries on the bank of the river. 
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TbA l^t i^lf wu defended bj a part of the fourth reffomi 
of, jofaBtryy wad wai ^as^ly provided . with means of defence, eveii 
if our troopB had been forced to retreat to it* It atood on an emi^ 
Aence^ the bigbeat ground within a circumference of aevet al miles. 
Aa deacribed bjr an officer who had charge pf tbe ordnance deparV 
meni at thai time, it waa a regular half bastion fort, composed of 
fMir curtains and four half bastioos, nbout one hundred yards oq 
•aeh face, not including the half bastions, about seventy-five yards 
being the exti^eme length of the eurtiin. It was partly made of 
0arth ; the pariqpet was eleven (eet in elevation; the thickness of 
Ibft top of the parj^iet waa about twelve feet ; the ban.fpet for infao- 
Uy six ^t from the foundation or level of the Fort, and five feet 
te the parjyet ; the whole width* of tbe rampart at its base twenty* 
mt feet At the bottom of the ejLterior or slope of the parapet 
diere was a horizontal i^ce of ground about two or three feet in 
wdthy extending around the wh<4e circumfer^Mre of the work. 
,The ditch i^n an average was from five to si^ feet deep^ and at 
ihe bottom twelve feet wide. In the bottom of the ditch around 
the Forty there was a row of pickets of ^ar, nearly new, and 
twelve feet bi|^ ; they were fastened together by a rib. The gate 
iras iAorougUy made of plank with spikes ; over the gate, was a 
)QQ|H>ut hoiiie etrongly buik ; cannon were mounted in the embra«> 
^tmt»; the fort was generally in good order, and in good repair, 
Iliere was in the Fort at that tune, thirty-five pieces of ordnance, 
|roid'twi»ity4bur. pounders down to six inch howitzers, twenty-five 
hundred stand of arms, fourteen thousand cannon balls, seventeen 
^ndied sbelbf four thousand hand grenades, three and a half 
tma$ of lead, some of which was run into balls, one hundred thou* 
aand fl'mts, seven hundred roun<ki of fixed ammunition for the can* 
son, and jtbont ten thousand pounds of powder. 

Major Jessup had obtained ihe consent of Gren. Hull to take out 
ai6me pieces <^ artillery to fire upon the enemy as they approached* 
4Sb wie.preceeding to his eommand when he noticed that the line 
aphbh had been so advantageously formed for drivihg the enemy 
iNUsk, was breaking up and retr«iting to the Fort. Inquiring of 
IB ettcer vi^at it meant, he was told to "look to the fort.' ' He did 
so, and there saw a white flag flying. Riding up to the fort, he 
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inquired of Qen. Hult '*if It was possible he was about to suAreii* 
iier V* H6 received an affirmative reply. The troops were all 
ordered to the fort. 5iie aids of the British General were there to 
complete the capitulation — articles were entered into, by Which 
Port Detroit, with all the troops, regulars as well ks militia, Were 
•sarrendered to the Brlti^ forceis under Major General BroCk, niid 
1)0th were considered prisoners of war, except such of the Michi- 
gan militia as had not joined the army, t^ublic property of eve)ry 
description was given to the enemy. The detachment of Ohio 
tailitia at the Raisin, and Col. McArthur's detachment, were in- 
einded in the conditions of the stipulation. The officers and sbl« 
diers of the Michigan and Ohio militia and volunteers, were per- 
mitted to return to their homes, not to serve during the war, unle^ 
exchanged. The American soldiers marched out of the fort at 12 
o'clock on the 16th of August, and the British forces took posses* 
sion. The regulars of the tJnited States army were taken prison- 
ers to Quebec. Gen. Hull was taken to Montreal, and was afieir- 
i;^ards exchanged. 

The British established a temporary government under Proctor, 
and stationed a small force in the fort. The citizens of the terri- 
tory and town suffered dreadfully from the Indians. They wefe 
nmnei^us and insolent, claiming as a right the privilege of plun- 
dering irtid laying waste every house and farm in the territory. It 
lis well known that the worst passions of these savages were exci- 
itei by their British allies against the American people. They lost no 
opportunity of gratifying their vindiciiveness and ferocious enmity^ 

Gen. Brock appears to have been quite sis tnuch surprised, as y 
pleased, at his unexpected success. His communication to Pr<^ 
irost, announcing the fall of Detroit, was written upon the spot, and 
^t the moment of his triumph — under the exhilaration of an un- 
booked for and bloodless victory. It bears date, ''Detroit, August 
I6th, 1912," and says : "I hasten to apprise your Excellency of the 
capture of this very important post. Twenty-five hundred troopis ^ 
iave tMs day surrendered ]^risoners of war, and abotit twenty-five 
^ces of ordnance, have been taken without the sacrifice of a drop 
?of Britidi bldod. I had not more than 600 troops, including mili- 
^a, and about 600 Indians, to accomplish this service. When t 
•4^^ my go6d fortune, your Excellency will be astonished.'* 
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Thus occurred tbif ipemorable tr^i^saotion, which^xcited in tfep 

rboflQm of every An^rican^ feelings . of the deepest indignation. 
Never had the American aimy^ until then» yielded to th^ arrogant 
demands of an enemy ^ or been compelled by its commander, qui- 

,etly to submit, without striking a single bbw in defence. Had 

^Gen. Hull listened to the advice which he received from his brave 
offices, and planted a battery at ^pringwelU, Qen, Brock wpuld 
never have stepped on American soil. He \yould have been forced 
to abandon his attempt to land, or else subjected his men to tot^l 
^d complete destruction. Had he permitted his soldiers to fire 
upon the enemy after they had landed, they would have been cut 
to pieces on their march from Springwells to the town. Qen. Hull 
might at that time have so disposed of his troops and artillery, as 

.to shoot them down as they approached. Such was the ^unanimous 
opinion, of the officers and soldiers; nay of all, who were partici* 
pants in the scene. But not the slightest effort at resistance was 
made. Not a man in our army, but was on the alert, anxiously 
waiting the order for attack. They stood by their gun$, ready to 
deal death and destruction upon the advancing coluvnua of their 
enemies. Hope animated all, for they reasonably expected that 

,the moment of victory had arrived, and each que had nerved his 
arm to strike a blow that would bring triumph to his |lag. But 

J alas, no such order was given. The lips of the commanding Gen- 
eral were sealed. Not a word of hope or encouragement did he 
utter; not even an order to fire a single gun. He did at length 
five an order, but it was one which struck horror and anguish to 
the hearts of the brave men, who saw their enemies before them, 
^within their reach, and yet were prevented by obedience to mil^ta- 

.ry discipline from obtaining a proud and glorious triumph over the 
presumptuous invaders — it was an order to retreat to the Fort 

,They reluctantly obeyed, and as they turned towards the Fort, they 
saw spread to the breeze, and flying in triumph over the star span- 
gled banner, the white flag of surrender. At that sight, the heart 
of that army, as if it was that of one man, was chilled to the cor©. 
It was then too late to change the current of ev^ts. Had the ia- 
tention of Gen. Hull been known but a little earlier^ some one of 
jthe brave spirits, whom he outranked, would hav^ placed himself at 
the head of the army an^ driven the f nemy frqm ^mwcfin jteriitorjt. 
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•None cputd comprehend the motive o^r cause of this disgraceful 
fturrendeif. No, one ejected it. When the yitelligence reaohe4 
the eastern frontier, soon after they bi^d heard there of Q9I. CajBS-' 
fiuc^essful efforts in Canada, it was received with doubt, and mao]^ 
would not believe it. Col. Cass, in his letter to th^ War Dep^ti- 
ment, giving a true ^nd impartial statement of the transaction, s^jp 
*\ the Genial must have taken counsel only of bis own feelings, for 
no one anticipated a surrender ; even the wome^ were indignant 
at so shameful a degradation of American character." 

Gen. Hull^ in hiso^cial dispatch to the Secretary of War> com* 
municating the fall of Detroit, bears testimony to the noble apkit 
which pervaded his officers and men. He say9 : "A large portion 
of the brave and gallant officers fuid men I commanded, would 
cheerfully have contested until the last cartridge had been expend- 
ed,, and the bayonets worn to the pockets," '^Before I close thvi 
dispatch, it is a duty I owe my respectable associates in command. 
Colonels Mc Arthur, Findlay, Cass, and I^ieut. Miller, tpexpres* 
my obligations to them for the prompt and judicious manner they 
have performed their respective duties. If aught has taken place 
during the campaign, which is honorable to the army, these officers 
are entitled to a large share of it. If the last act should be dis- 
approved, no part of the censure bdongs to them." 

Gen. Hull was afterwards brought to trial for his comduct, while 
in command of the army of the Northwest. He was convicted bj 
the Court Martial, and sentenced to be shot \vl consideration pfi 
his revolutionary services, the sentence was remitted by the Presif 
dent of the United States. 

While this scene was trans^cting^-while the British General 
was receiving from Gen, Hull the delivery of the American Fort 
and army, Col. Cass, inspired by patriotism and an ardent desiiie 
to render his country all possible service, waf on duty with his de^ 
tachment threading with bis soldiers the wild a^d devious pathway 
of the wilderness. The detachment had, despite the serious obsta- 
cles which at every step, almost, reltarded its progress, under the 
cheerily presence of its officers, proceeded nearly twenty miles on 
its route. This was accomplished on the night of the 14th, haVf' 
ipg mftrc^ed most of j the night. Sometime ^fter, midnight they 
halted an^ reste^d until morning. The march was then r^s^m^ 
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"^d coBtinued'all day. 'iTowards evening on the 15th, the guides 
and mounted men Who had been sent in advance to see if Cap^i 
jftrusli was on hi^ way, rfeturned without haviftg met any one, or' 
tescovered anything but Indian trails. By this time the men were 
completely exhausted from fatigue and want of food. They start* 
ed without provisions, and none were sent after them as had been 
{>romised. They had eaten nothing but green corn and pumpkins, 
which they got from a field which they passed. A consultation 
was held among the officers, and it was decided to return to De- 
trbit. This step was forced upon them by the famished and weari- 
ed condition 6f the meti. The return march was commenced, but 
Contimied only for a short distance, when they halted for rest. It 
•was here that Cols. Cass and McArthur first learned that Gen. 
Brock had reached Detroit river, from a note brought to them firohl 
(Jen. Hull, the substance of which was that Gen Brock was on the 
ctpposite side of the river, and had summoned the town to surren- 
8er. They were directed to return as soon as possible. Prom the 
tenor of Gen. Hull's note. Col. Cass anticipated an engagem^t 
with the British arniy, and was so anxious to reach the Port before 
toy decisive movement occurred, that had not the laborious march 
<3f the day, and the fatigue of the soldiers prevented, he would 
have returned that night. At early dawn the next mdrning they 
Started and traveled until nin^ o'clock, when they halted for a short 
Ume, having Reached the river Rouge somewhere near Dearborn. 
Those only who are conversant fi'om experience with the difficul- 
ties and toil of forcing a way through the swamps and morasses of 
the wilderness, can appreciate the labors of those gallant officer^ 
and soldiers. After a short interval, the march was resumed, and 
scion after, firing of cannon was heard in the dbection of Detroit 
Yh\H hastened their movements. They hoped to get there in time 
16 participate in the defence of the Port, intendmg to come to the 
aid of the garrison by attacking the British in the rear, if they 
should find that Brock, by the fbrtunes of war, or other causes, 
Ited succeeded in treading upon American soil. The firing did not 
fong continue after it was first heard. When it ceased, the sus* 
penae which tortured the minds of Cols. Cass and McArihur can 
le better conceived than described. What the result was, they 
k6Q\i not determine. Oen. HulFs retreat fi-om Canada had not 



wmriboMi ^o awfi)&eii in tb«m a»y nd^itianil iHiii|Bdeii«e into 
judgmeDtor capacity for eonducting the^ftmpftigfi. : HeQ«e they 
imre m dmH. It was iii^ked iso d^siydble position for those two 
br«T# ftud gtUant officer9» to be miles frcmi the ^eehe of suppotfsd 
^M»4ict, yet wkhui tb^^ound of tl^ cannon, but Uimble front irre* 
jsediable neeessity to iHring their forces to combat with the en^oay 
While brooding over the chances, which appeared to be against 
Aem, and koientmg the fortune which prevented them from i#in- 
Jikif Ibr their country a&d themselves, the glory and advantages of 
ivietory ever the enen^, they were met by some persons "f rom De« 
Uoiif who informed them that the t<H¥n and Fort were surrendered 
bf Gen HnU, end in possession of the British army. They could 
laot believe the report. It was too repugoMit to their proud and 
f>atriotic spirits to admit that the star spangled banner, which but 
pffo days previous they had left gaUy i^iorting hi the free winds, on 
4be flag post of their Fortress, was trnling in the dirt at the foet 
of an enemy» The sad and unwdcome ne\^ was too soon con* 
firmed by the return of their own scouts whon they sent to ascar«- 
taiti the state of affairs at Detroit On receiving this intelligence 
n eouaeil of offieeEs was held, wluch, resulted in a decision to fall 
l^e^ a fow miles to the Biver Rouge, and take position at a bridge 
ivhicfa affi>rded spme advantages for defonee. Here the soldiers 
liiUed an ox, roasted it, and eat it without bread or salt, being ^leir 
$«st saeal swee they left Detroit on tbe night of the 14th of Au* 
fust, except some corn and pumpkins. Capt. Mansfield was sent 
>ith a flag to the JQritish commander to ascertaiu upon what terms 
Uie.surrender had been inade, and to notify ^im th^ if the surren- 
der was unconditional, the detachment would prepare to deifend 
themselves. Before Capt. Mansfield returned, Capt. EUiett, a Brit- 
ish officer bearing k flag, and accompanied by 8%:^e Indians, q>^ 
proa^ed the detachm<»]^. He delivered to Co). McArthur a note 
firCim Gen. Hull, and exhibited the articles of ctptti^tioni Th^ 
oote from Geli. I{ttU, was to the effect that the detachment was iff* 
ciluded in the eapit<ilation, and directed Col: McArthur to return 
4a Detroit. By the rules of war and military government, there 
imi wn oUigetion oatheoffico^s of the deta<^hmeht to submit to 
tfaeorder,df'4hdr commander and acquiesce in his proceedings, 
hme^ttx irq^iignant tothm inclinations and wbhes. In this ease, 
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too, th^mi ti^Mitfred no altttnalSveiMtt to obej^ or sotii^ci tboil^ 
men, worn down ^nd oxhtoeted^ to an attack ^om the' Britmh and 
hordes of Indtmis who immediatdy after the surrender thronged 
into the town and ncinity. It was aiike impossible to retreat 
through the woods to Ohio, or advance hoflitUely to Detroit. The^ 
had no provisions^ and but a scanty supply <^ ammunition. The 
detachment marched to Detrc^t. 

But to the humiliating caremony of persot^al submission, Cd. 
Class would not submit With the unconquerable spirit of a &e#> 
man, he resolved that his sword ^ should not be dishonored by th6 
touch of the enemy. '^ Traitor !" he exclaimed ; "he has verifi^ 
our worst fears^^he has eltided our grasp and di^aced the ooun* 
try. . But the enemy shall never receive my sword.^' WHh theso 
wcM'ds, he broke his sword and cast the pieces away. 

No evidence is necessary to, establish the fact, that Ooi. Oass^ 
then, as on every other occasion during the war, acted with th6 
bravery and energy characteristic of the patriot and brave addieri 
yet it may not be out of place, here to record the unsolicited tea* 
timooy of the gallant General Jessup, who was the acting Adjn* 
tant General of Hull's army, to the patriotism and military eapa* 
city of his companion in arms. He says, ''as to Gen. Cass, I faar^ 
served with him in two campaigns^ and a part of the time Under 
his orders and attached to his brigade. I have aeen him in Isitua/^ 
ticois and under circumstances, that would test the courage of any 
man, and he never fkltered ; but always acted in accordance with 
the dictates of high patriotism. Whatever may be the course of 
others, he is never the apologist of the enemy; but is always found 
on the side of his country." 

No man in the army was more indigntfnt than Col. Cass at the 
the conduct of Gen. Hull. Once beibre, and only a few days pre* 
vious to the closing act of the campaign* he beheld an opportunity 
for victory and conquest, of most incalcnlable adrantage to the 
ccmntry, lost by the needless and inglorious retreat of the commiui* 
ding General from Canada. By that inexplicable event, the siispi* 
cions of Col. Cass and other o(9icers^ were awakened. They be* 
came fearfid that Gen, Hull contemplated some movement which 
would prove disastrous to the Ameri&an cause. Indeed, it. is well 
known, that' three officers of high rank, in view of ^e perilous con* 
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ditkia m which eowardioe or tretbohery would bmvd placed the iii<-^ 
ter«8t8 bnd honor of the country; had resolved upcoi the first indi** 
ottiOQ of e want of patriotiam or courage, or reluctance on the' 
* part of the commanding General, to fulfil the obligations due to 
Ilia country, to arrest him and deprive him of his command. The 
absence of two of those officers, at the time of the surrender of 
Detroit, defeated the realization of a measure which, doubtless^ 
would have averted the fate of that poet. It may be safely assert- 
ed, that so Car as human power could avail, had Cds. Cass and Me* 
Arthur been at Detroit on the 16th of August, or could they have 
reached there befbre Brock landed, or even befbre the capitulation 
was signed, Detroit never would have been tamely given up to the 
enemy. ThejS with the other gallant ^irita of the army, would 
each have fought, as long as life lasted, in defence of the flag of 
the Union. It is more than probable that knowledge, of the ab« 
sence of those two distinguished and popular officers, induced* 
Oen, Br(K^k to invade our territory. 

As eooa as SUUott had delivered the order from Gen. Hull to 
Col, McArthur at the river Rouge, be moved on with his escort,, 
to the river Raisin, to find Capt Brush, to deliver a similar mes- 
sage to him. . He reached the camp of that officer on the 17th, 
He was seen approaching at some distance fVom the poet, and Ciqpt. 
Rowland with a smaU guard was dispatched to receive him. El* 
liott supposing hiqi ta be the <ioamander of the post, delivered the 
papers which he bore, to him. On reading them, Capt. Rowland 
wae confounded with doubt and amazement, and exclaimed, '^trea- 
son or forgery V* Blhott was then blindfolded and led to the gar- , 
risen, to Capt. Brush. Examining the papers/ Capt. Brush pro* 
nottnced them pdpable forgeries, and told Elliott be should be de- 
tained until further information wf» obtained, and should be held^ 
responsible for the consequences. Elliott and his companions 
were {^aced under separate guard. A short time after, soldiers 
from Detroit came to the camp, and confirmed the surrmider of 
the fort A council of officers was held <m the course to be adop« 
ted. It waa unanimously agreed that Gen. Hull had no authcffity 
to bind die detachment by capitulation, and they #ere not bound 
to sidNBaribe to his tevoia. It was also proposed to break up the 
cmp, destroy 4ie pidiUo stores wbicfa C€t«M not be.canied away» 
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and maareh to Ohkx CkxMideratioiis of hamanity, towards mxuk 
ftmiliea Ihring at the camp, and someaddi^s iviho were kiddie hoa^i 
pitel^ prevented the destnietionjof the tftorea. The< oanp was br(H> 
ken up, and: the detachment marched back to Ohio. ; i 

Ool. Cass^inhis communication to the Secretar j of War, on the 
subject of this surrender, says in the glowing language of a true^ 
hearted patriotr^^ 'Our duty and our interest wfl» to fiobt. Tht: 
enemy invited us to meet him in the fields By defeating him tiiO' 
whde country would have beea <^n to as, ^mI the whole object, 
of our expedition gk)riou8ly and successfully obtained. If we had- 
been defeated,, we had nothing to do but retreat to the fiMt, a»d* 
make the best defence which circumstances and our situttioo tea* 
der ed practtcaUe. But basely to surrender without firing a ^n-'-^ * 
tamely to sul»iiit without raising a bayonel-^isgracefuHy to pass' 
in review before an enemy ^ inferior in quality as wett as the miBfr*f 
ber of his forces, were circumstances which excited feelings of ^ 
indignation more easily felt than described. To see the whole of > 
odr men, flushed with the hope of victory, eagerly awaitii^ the ap- 
proaching contest; to see them afterwwds, dispirited, bopelessand^ 
defending, at least five hundred shedding teasrs, becadse theyj 
were not allowed to meet their country *s foe, and to fight their 
country's battles, excited sentiments which no American has ever 
before had cause to feel, and which I trust in God will never again 
be felt, while one man remains to defend the standard of the 
tMonJ' 

General Hull, in his official account of the transftctioo, ofibrs iiLv 
Justification of the surr^ider^ the inefficient oonditionof his arm^^ « 
whieh he states to have been ''worn down by fiit^e, mcknessy * 
wounds and death," and utterly unable to defend itself agaiau the^ 
cotabined fi>rce of British and Indians. As civil Governor of Use 
tsarritory, he felt bound to protect the population of the town «id 
vicinity, from the sacrifi^ of blood and life, which would bwe beea 
the oonse<|ttence, had the result of battle been ugainst him. He:^ 
dreaded the barbarities of the Indians, upon the defenseless andr 
ci>n^eredy in the event of his defeat Neith^ the reasons stated 
lAhis ofidal diapatch, nor his argon^ent before the court murtial^ 
defisMping hm course, satisfied ins fell6w offioett who sstin^ j«dg4 . 
mept^ttpon^Inm, iXor thci pec^leof the coontrfv, PtiWio opioion^'^ 
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eondf 9ine4 the act. Titt^te m^iy have greatly mollified the severity 
of eeitfure proooun^ i^on hiaot by Us comtteymeoL Tlie motive 
of humanity which preferred and effected the sactifice of an armjr^ 
and a nation^s honor, to the centingent disastersof laerdy antick*^ 
pated defeat, may have weight with the philanthropist and noa-re-. 
si^ant ; but the recorded evidence of the whole affair, vf^Bl everi 
sustain the general judgment of the country-7-th^t had ^en. Wxii\ ' 
displayed the valor, the activity, and noble daring which char actertt. 
ized his revolutionary career, and mad^ him the recipient of tie' 
well, iiderited personal commendation of Gen. Washington, and of 
the approbation of his countrymen for his services at Trenton^^ 
Stoney Foint, and Saratoga— the stars and stripes would not hav.e 
fallen from the flag post of Detroit. They might have^ been totH^ 
and tattered, and riddled by the enemy's bullets ; but every rent 
would have been a history of glorious achievement, and ev^ry buly/ 
let hole a star of glory, for the brave and victorious defenders. 

The general incredulity, in which the news of Hull's surrender., 
was ev^y where received^ is the best evidence of its unexpected* 
ness, and utter non-necessity. Even at the very moment when ar- 
ticles of capitulation were being prepared in the American Forlj,^ 
crowded with mortified and enraged officers and soldiers, the peo^ 
pie of the States were rejoicing at the reports that were rife among , 
them, that the Americai^ army had fiiU possession of the Westecn 
froi^ier of Canada, and had driven the enemy from their important' 
post at Maiden. The transition from joy at the belief that the c^:: 
ject of the expedition was accomplished to glootn and sorrow for 
the certainty of its complete failure was sudden, but it bad the e& 
feet of arousing a spirit throughout t^ country, active^ determin* 
ed and effective, for avenging the disaster. 

Tjie Gei^eraJ Assembly of Ohio, at its setston inDeoemb«r^ IBVSt 
adopted resdutions conitneiidatory of the promptitude, eourage uicp. 
honest zeal manifested by the officers and soldiersof the Qhip toIp- 
unteera. The resolutions aocoo^anied by a con^kaentarir mdm 
ai^rpving letter from Gov* Meigs, were transmitted to Coloneiflr^ 
Cass, Findlay and McArthur, the commandants of the thvef regif^;* 
ments^ composing the corps of volunteers. 

The letter and resolutions are here annexed : — 
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CaiiicoTHB, Dec. %th, 1812. 

^H^Q complianee with a^ r«qo«fit «f tlM Gonertl Assembly of the ' 
ftate of OkiOl I transrait you the enclossd resolutiong. 

This act I perform with much satisfaction, because the principles ez« 
pwnrod in the resections I deem colrreet, and know that the applause 
nestowed waa truly merited by the volunteen of Ohio, which, though un- 
fortunate, wei^ brave, and have exhibited a laudable example of prompti* 
todo, courage, and 2eal worthy the imitation of the whole militui of the 
State. 

To the approbation of the General Assembly, permit me, sir, to add 
my sineere eootmendatioa of the soldierly deportdient of the corps under 
your coQunand. 

Be pleased, sir, to accept the assurance of my consideration. 

R.J.MEICfS. 

StMoluliona concerning the conduct of the corps of volunteers ftom this 
State, during and previous to the late campaign under the command qf 
€kneral HtdL 

WhsremSi It is deemed of vital importanoe to every republican govern^ 
ment, that an ardent love of country should characterize its inhabitants. . 
whereas, those are esfecidllt/ deserving of the gratitude of their country, 
who stand forth earhr^ 9^ with alacrity in ios defence; and whereas this - 
General Assembly has been advised of the promptitude and honest zeal 
with which the corps of volunteers fiom this State, (lately under the com- 
mand of Gen.rHoU,l assembled, were organized and marched into, the 
Miemy's country ana of their bravery and general good conduct, the fore 

Be it resolved, hy the Senate and House of Bepreseniaiives of the State of 
(Mo, That the thanks of this State are due to the ffficers «nd soldiers 
conmrising the 3aid c<»ps, for the patriotism, bravery and general good 
conduct which they evinced during their late arduous and disastrous cam- 
psign« 

iBs'Ufitrtherresolted, That the Governor of this State be requested to 
forward to each of the late commandants of the three regimenta Qompo- \ 
■ing said corps, a copy of these resolutions ; and that he take such fur- 
ther notice of them in hia general orders, as Commander in Chief of the ; 
miiltia of the State, as propriety may direct. 

JOHN POLLOCK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

THOMAS KISKER, 

v Speaker of the Semte. 

'A ihonth having elapsed, subsequeht to the surrender bt the 
Nerth^vroslevn Army and the town of I>etroit, and no official report 
haJring been received at Washingtcm, of the transaction, Col Cass, - 
wW was tlKre on piurole, pr^Mured and snbmttted to the 
Societary of War, the following communication of the disastrous 
and ingkNrious affiur i^^ 
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LETTER OF COLONEL CASS, 

Of the Army UUe tmder the command of Brigadier Crenerdl Wtlliam ffuU 
to the Seereianf ^ War. WasUrtgton, SepL 10, 1812, 

Sir— Having been ordered on to thia place by Col M' Arthur, for the 
purpose of communicating to the government, such particulars respect*, 
ingthe expedition lately commanded by Brigadier General Hull, aud its 
disastrous result, as might enable them correctly to appreciate the coor, 
duct of the officers and men, and to develope the causes wi^ich produ- 
ced so foul a stain upon the national character, I have tjie honor to sub- 
mit to your consideration the following statement : 

When the forces landed in Canada^ they landed with an arden^ zeal 
and stimulated with the hope of conquest. A'b enemy appeared within, 
view of U8, and had an immediate viirorous attack been made upon Mai- 
den, it would doubtless have fallen an easy victory. I know Qen. Hull 
afterwards declared he regretted this attack had not been made, iind 
he had every reason to believe success would have crowned his ef- 
lR>rts. The reason given for delaying pur operations, was to mount our 
heavy cannon and afford the Canadian militia time and opportui>ity to 
quit an obnoxious service. In the course of two weeks, the number of 
tneir militia who were embodied had decreased by desertion from six bun^ 
dred to one hundred men->and, in the course of three weeks, the can* 
non were mounted, the ammunition fixed, and every preparation made 
fpr an immediate investment of the fort. At a council, at which were 
pr^ent all the field officers, and which was held two davs before our 
preparations were completed, it was unanimously agreed to make an 
immediate attempt to accomplish the objei^t of the expedition. If by 
waiting two days we could have the service of our heavy artillery, it 
was agreed to wait — if not, it was determined to go without it, andto 
attempt the place by storm. This opinion appeared to correspond with 
the views pf the General, and the day was appointed for commencing our 
iharth. He declared to me, that he considered himself pledged to lea4 
the army to Maiden. The ammunition was plaeed in the wagons— ^tbe; 
cannon were embarked on board the floating batteries, and every requir, 
s^ article was prepared. The spirit and zeal, the ardor and animation 
displayed by the officers and men, on learning the near accomplishmop^it^ 
of their wishes, was a sure and sacred pledge that in the hour of trial, 
they would not be wanting in their duty to their country and themselves. 
But a change of measures, in opposition to the wishes and opinions of 
all the officers, was adopted by the General. The plan of attacking 
Maiden was abandoned, and instead of acting ofiTensively^ we broke up^ 
our camp, evacuated Canada^ and re-cros£«ed the river in the niffht, with- 
out even the shadow of an enemy to injure us. We leflto the tender 
mercy of the enemy the miserable Canadians who, had joined us,>nd the 
Protection we affi^raed them was but a passport to vengeance. This fa- 
tal and unaccountable step dispirited the troops, and dekroyed thei Httlt 
confidence which a series of timid, irresolute and .undecisive measuree 
had left in the commanding officer. 

About the 10th of August> the enemy received a reinforcement of four 
hundred men. , On the l^h, the commanding officers of three of the re* 
laments (.the fourth was absent) was informed through a medium whicJi 
admitted of no doubt, that the general had stated, that a capitulation 
would be necessary. They on the same day addressed to Gov. Meigs of 
'Ohio, a letter, of which the following is an extract: 

**Believe all the bearer will tell you.-rBelieve it, howevepr it. may a<- 
tonii^ yoiti, as much as if told you by one of us. Even a c i» 

talked of by the The bearer will fill tht vicancy." 
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, The doubtful fete of thia letter rendered itneceiBary to use circum- 
apection in its details, and tiierefbre these blanks were leH. The word 
<<eapitolation'' will fill the first, and "commanding geneiar the ether. Ai$; 
no enemy was near us. and as tbe superiority of our forces was mamfest 
we could see no necessity for capitulating, nor any propriety in alludinjj 
to it We therefore determined in the last resort to incur the responsi- 
bility of divesting thef general of his command. This plan was even- 
tually prevented by two of the commanding oflScers of regiments being 
ordered upon detachments. 

On the Idtbi the British took a position oppoisite to Detroit, and began 
to throw up works. During that and the tyro following days^ they pur- 
sued their object without interruption, and established a battery for two 
18 poufwiers and an 8 inch howitzer — About sunset on the evening of the 
Mtn, a detachment of 350 men from the regiments commanded by Col. 
M'Arthmr and myself, was ordered to march to the river Raisin, to es* 
oort the provisions, which had some time remained there protected by a 
party under Uie command of Capt Brush. 

' On Saturday, the 15th, about one o'clock, a flaff of truce arrived from- 
Sandwich, bearing a summons from Gen. Brock, for the surrender of tbe. 
town and fort of Detroit, stating, he could no longer restrain the fhry of 
the savages. Tothis an immediate and spirited refusal was r<>turned. 
About four o'clock their batteries began to play upon the town. The fire 
was returned and Continued without interruption and with little effect til} 
dark. Their shells were thrown till eleven o'clock. 

At day light the firing op both sides re-commenced — about the same' 
time the enemy began to land troops, at the Springwells, three miles be- 
low DetSfoit, protected by two of their armed vessels. Between 6 and T, 
o^olook they had effected liieir landing, and immediately took up theii: 
line of march. They moved in a close column of platoons, twelve u^ 
front upon the bank of the river. 

The fourth regiment was stationed in the fort — the Ohio volunteers 
and a part of the Michigan militia, behind some pickets, in a situation in 
which the whole fiank of the enemy would have been exposed. ThfS, 
residue of the Michigan militia were in the upper part of the town to re- 
sist the incursions of the savages. Two 24-pounders loaded with grape^ 
shot were posted upon a commanding eminence, ready to sw^ep the ad« 
vancing column. In this situation, the superiority of our position waci, 
apparent, and our troops in the ea^^er expectation of victory^, awaited the 
approach oif the enemy. Not a sigh or discontent broke upon die ear ^^ 
nor a loc^ of cowardice met the eye. Every man expected a proud dw 
fyi his country, and each was anxious that his individual exertion shou^i' 
contnbute to the general result 

When the head of theif column arrived within about five hundred, 
yards of our line, orders were received from General Hull for the wjiole. 
to retreat to the Fort, and the twenty-four pounders not to open upon thfir 
enemy. One universal burst of indignation was apparent upon the m* 
eeipt of this order. Those whose conviction was the deliberate result of^ 
a dispassionate examination of passing events, saw the folly and impro-^ 
priety of crowdmg 1100 men into a little work which 300 could fully n^m, 
and into which the shot and shells of the enemy were felling. Tbsf 
FtMt wa^ in this manner filled : the men were directed to stack their arma^ 
and scarcely was an opportunity afforded of moying. Shortly after a 
white fiag was hung out upon the walls. A British officer rode up to en^ 
quirt the canse. A communication passed between the commandin|^ 

Snerals, which ended in the capitulation submitted to you. In entering 
tins oapituhttioQ the general took counsel from his pwn feelings ealy;^ 
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Not an officer was confluited* Not one anticipated a eorrender, till ho 
8&W the whitB flag displayed ; ^ven the wornen were indignfint at so 
shameful a degradation of the American character ; and ail felt ae they^ 
should have felt, but he who held in hia hands the reina of autliority. 

Our morning' report had that morning made our effective men present 
fit for duty 1060, without including tlie detachment before alhided to, and 
without including 300 of the Michigan militia on duty- About dark on 
Satirrdaj evening the detachment sent to escort the pfovisionsj received 
orders from Gen, Hull to return witli as much expedition oa possihle. 
About 10 o'clock the next day they arrived within eight oT Detroit. Had 
a firing- been heard or any resiatance visible, they would have advanced 
and attacked the rear of the enenij. The situationT in which this de- 
tachment was placed j although the result of a:;cident, was the beet for 
annoying the enemy and cutting off hia retreat that couid have been te* 
lected. With his raw troops enclosed between two fires and no hope of 
succor, it ia hamrding' little to say, that very few would have escaped, 

I have been informed by Col. Findloy, who saw the return of their 
quarter- raaster-genersl, the day after the surrender, that their whole fofce 
of every description* white, red and blacky was 1030, They bad twenty- 
nine platoons, twelve in a platoon, of men dressed in uniforn^. Many of 
thofie were evidently Canadian militia. The rest of their militia in- 
creased their white force to about seven hundred men. The number of 
their Indiana could not be ascertained with any degree of precision ; not 
roao]^ were visible. And in the event of an attack upon the town and 
fort, it wae a species of force which could have afforded no material ad- 
vantage to the enemy. 

In endeavoring to appreciate the motives and to investigate the causes, 
which led to an event so unexpected and dishonorable, it is impossible to 
find any solution in the relative st^ngth of the contending parties, or in 
the measures of resistance in our power. That we were far superior to- 
the enemy ; that upon any ordinary principles of calculation we would 
have defeated them, the wounded and indignant feelings of every man 
there will testify. 

A few days before the surrender, I was informed by Gen. Hhll, we had: 
400 rounds of 24 pound shot fixed and about 100,000 cartridges made.. 
We surrendered with the fort 50 barrels of powder and 2500 stand of arms.. 

The state of our provisions has not been generally understood. On< 
the day of surrender we had 15 days provisions of every kind on hand. 
Of meat there was plenty in the country, and arrangements had been 
made for purchasing and grmding the flour. It was calculated we could 
readily procure three months' provisions, independent of 150 barrels of 
flour, 1300 head of cattle which had been forwarded fi-om the State of 
Ohio, and which remained at the River Raisin, under Gapt. Brush, with- 
in reach of the army. 

But had we been totally destitute of provisions, our duty and our in- 
terest was undoubtedly to fight The enemy invited us to meet him in 
the field. 

By defeating him the whole country would have been open to us, and 
the object of our expedition gloriously and successfully obtained. If we 
had been defeated, we had nothing to do but to retreat to the fort, and 
make the best defence curcumstances and our situation rendered practica- 
ble. But basely to surrender without firing a ^n — tamely to submit 
without railing a bayonet— disgracefully to pass in review before an en- 
emy as inferior in the quality as in the number of his forces, were circum-. 
stances which excited feelings of indignation more easily felt than de- 
•ciibed. 
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To 4iee the whole of oar men flushed with the ho,>e of victory, ei^gedV' 
awaiting the approaching contest, to see them afterwards dispirited^ 
hopeless, desponding, at least 500 shedding tears because they were not 
allowed to meet their country's foes, and to fight their country's battles, 
excited sensations which no American has ever before had cause to feel, 
and which I trust in God will never again be felt, while one man retnaios. 
to defend the standard of the Union. ' 

I am expreaaly ftutborixed to state^ that Colonels M' Arthur and Pind- 
ley, and Lieutenant Colonel Miller viewed the transaction in the light 
which I do. They knew and T feel, tliat no circumstance in our situation, 
noae io that of the enemy, cun excuse a capitulation so dishonorable and 
anju^ti&ible. This too is tlie universal sentiment among the troops ; and 
I shal] be surprised to I earn, that there is one man, who thinks it was 
necessary to sheath his su^ord, or to lay down his musket. 

I was informed by Geneml Hull, the morning after the capitulation, 
that the British forces consisted of 1300 regulars, and that he surren- 
dered to prevent the efftiaion of ImraaD blood. That he magnified the re- 
gular force nearly five fold, tliere can be no doubt. Whether the philan- 
thropic reason nsaigned by hin* is a sufiicient justification for surrender- 
ing a fortified tov¥n, an army and a territory, is for the government to de- 
termine* 

Confident I am^ that had the courage and conduct of the general been 
equal to the spirit aud seal of the troops, the event would have been as 
brilliant and ^ucce^sfnl ajg it no^v i^ Ji^astrous and dishonorable. 
Very respectfuily, Sir, &c. 

LEWIS CASSI, 
Col dd^R^mtnt, Ohio Vol 
, Hon. William Eustis, Secretary of War. 



CHAPTER III. 

S&ect of sorrettdtir of Detroit<— Volunteen^ of ISlS^Symmes' ** Card^-^Indian 
warfare — Cruelties of the Savages— The massacre at the River Raism— Tlie 
; Defence of Fort Stephenson by Croghan and his brave compeers. 

The surrender of Detroit, aftet the first ihoraentary shock of itsi 
linnouncement, aroused the spirit and patriotism of the entire coun» 
tty, particularly among the Western people, Who felt e^ecially ag- 
grieved by the disaster. A feeling, amounting to enthusiasm, per- 
raded the whole community. The country was electrified. The 
call to arms was hailed with rapture by the pioneer population of 
the West. Men capable of bearing arms vied with one another 
trfao should be first to enroll themselves, lif en of all ranks and 
stations in life, filled the rolls of vdunteers. By the twenty-fifth 
of August, nine days after the surrender, four thousand men, arm* 
^ and equipped, vohintarily assembled at Urbana, in Ohio. Gov- 
ernor Meigs, of that State, was honorably and conspicuously ac- 
tive in encouragingthe patriotism manifested by his fellow citizens. 
Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, Maryland and Pennsylvania, poured 
ibrth their best citizens by thousands. The City and County of 
Baltimore proposed alone to raise an entire regiment. On the 
spur of the moment, eighteen hundred Kentuckians marched from 
Newport, The gallant Col. Richard M. Johnson, then member 
of Congress from Kentucky, proposed to raise five hundred mount- 
ed men, and march forthwith to Detroit, trusting to the liberality 
of Ctmgress for future indemnification. Kentucky was represent- 
ed on different portions of the Western firontier by at least six thou- 
sand of her brave volunteers. Virginia sent out fifteen hundred 
men, for whom the ladies of Richmond made knapsacks and tents. 
The same hearty patriotism, manifesting itself by deeds, existed 
in every section of the country. Even the opponents of the war 
were effected by it, and many of them became strenuous advocates 
of what they had previously opposed. 
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As etitTacterbtic of the feeling which animated the West, the 
following Card, which appeared in the newspapers of that daj, is 
here inserted : 

A Card* — Col. Symmes, of the senior division of the Ohio Militia, pre- 
sents his respeclfDi compliments to Major-General Brock, commanding 
his Bntanic Majesty's farces, tchUe and red, in Uppw Canada. Colonel 
Symmes observmg Uiat by the 4th article of Capitulation of Fort Detroit, 
to Major-General Brock, all public arms mo? in|( towards Detroit, are to 
be dehvered up, but as no plaice of deposit is pointed out by the capitula- 
^xiyfmrty thousand stand of anm, coming witbin the description, are at 
the service of Maj<H:-Genekal Brock, if his Gxcelleney will condescend It 
tome and take then^* 

The reqaired number of men were soon in the field. Brigadier 
General William H. Harrison, of the United States Army, was com* 
missioned as Major-General by the Governor of Kentucky, and 
assumed command of the army, numbering about ten thousand mea« 

In the wars which have taken place on this continent, between 
rival nations, the Indian tribes have been engaged The Bxitislf 
and the French employed them in their quarrels; and in the Re^ 
vcJutionary War, and in the war of 1812 the Indians fought oil 
the side of the British. History abounds with heart-rending ac« 
counts of Indian outrage, perpetrated during the Revolution, and 
the recollection of the bloody massacres of the last war, b yet viv- 
id ia the remembrance of our citizens. No language can convey, 
an adequate idea of the horrors and barbarities of Indian warfare. 
The Indian, from earliest infancy, is initiated into the crueltiei 
end tortures of exterminating hostilities. War to the knife— the 
knife to the handle, is the first teaching he receives from the lip9 
and example of his father and brothers. His ambition is to ust 
{the scalping knife and tomahawk with skill and success. The 
scalp is more precious than the prisoner. In the conflict, he neitW 
er asks nor gives quarter. He or his enemy must lie dead on the 
field. Exceptions there are, it is true« to this general practiooi 
but it is a most bloody and cruel mercy that stays the death-blo^i^^ 
The C(Miquered victim had better, by far, fall dead beneath the arm 
of his antagonist, than follow as a prisoner to the wigwam. In the 
latter case he is reserved for far more dreadful sufferings at the 
stake, oftentimes to be prepared to suit the cannibal tastes of \m 
victor. 

With atrocious disregard of the dictates of humanity, the British 
government did not hesitate to. enroll the murderous savages in 
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close alfiance with their regular soldiers. They did this with the 
lull knowledge of the difficulty of restraining them, when once the 
fight begun, within the recognized limits of civilized warfare. In 
lit these iiis(tances, too> the bloody instinct of the savage was re- 
ferred to by their Christian employers, to intimidate and force their 
^semfes to surrender. 

At the commencement of the war of 1812, the American gov- 
^rtiment tksed every possible means to induce the Indians to remain 
netitral and quiet; but the passion for war, and strong inducements 
offered to them by the British Government, were too powerful to 
irresisted. They were seduced by promises and costly presents, 
to join hands against the United States, and led by talented and 
influential chiefs, they rendered many and valuable services t6 
their Christian alties. 

It is not within the scope of this work to enumerate the frequent 
and barbarous butcheries of innocent and defenceless women and 
children, of the merciless and disgraceful slaughters which were 
permitted by the British officers, when the fortunes of war were 
in their favor. • We have gone more into the detail of Indian char- 
acteristics than might seem appropriate to the present undertaking, 
ftut it Will be recollected that the subject of this work, passed the 
Weater part of the active portion of his life, surrounded by the 
warriors of the Woods — ^within hearing of the dread war-whoop— 
ilid a witness of the solemnities of the war dance ; that it was his 
3uty as the representative and dispenser of the authority of his gov- 
ernment, to negotiate treaties of peace and amity with them, or 
if needs be shoulder his rifle and lead his nien to conquering com- 
bat against them. To give some idea of the fierce and turbulent 
spirits with whom he had to deal is the object of introducing here 
and elsewhere, the evidences of the difficulties and dangers which 
beset the path of him who is brought in contact with the Indiao* 
either in peace or war. 

In January, 1813, the American army met with a sad reverse at 
the River Raisin, in Michigan. This conflict is marked with in- 
cidents of horror and barbarity, which stamp it as one entire scene 
of bloody butchery on the part of the enemy, which finds no paral- 
lel in the history of war, where either of the contending parties 
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make pr^teoaions ta.ci?ili?e&tion. This battle is Iqiown as tbe 
^'JVfassacre at the River Raisin/' 

Colonels Lewis and Allen, were ordered by Gen. Winchester) 
who was with the left wing of the army at Fort Defianoe^ to pro^ 
ceed with detachment^ to Frenchtown, a settlement on the River 
Raisin, where the enemy were in force, annoying the inhabitants. 
The detachments arrived at Frenchtown in the afternoon of the 
18th of January, 1813. The enemy had made prepar^ipns to re- 
ceive them, and opened a fire upon them when they ai^roached to 
within a quarter of a mile of the town. The river divided the twp 
forces. Colonel Lewis crossed, with his command on the ice, and 
drove the enemy from the houses and pickets, where they were 
posted, into the woods. There they macje a stand, until they were 
again dispersed and forced to retreat, under a continual charge 
from their pursuers. At dark, the detachment was drawn off and 
encamped on the spot from whence they had dislodged the enemy. 
*rhe vanquished consisted of a combined force of one hundred 
British soldiers and four hundred Indians, under command of Ma« 
jor Reynolds. Success was complete. The repor} of this achiev- 
ment at General Winchester's hekd quarters, created an excite- 
lifient there among the troop, which could only be satisfied by their 
marching forthwith to join Colonel Lewis, Winchester yielded 
to the desire of his officers and men. He joined Lewis on the 20th 
of January, with two hundred and fifty men, an4 took command* 
On the morning of the 22nd, at daybreak, the American camp was 
attacked by the British and Indians. The number of the assail- 
ants was somewhere about fifteen hundred. The American force 
only eight hundred. The attack was made by a heavy fire of mus* 
ketry and field pieces. It was made so suddenly and unexpected" 
ly, that there was no time for forming the troops advantageously ; 
to this difficulty, was added the unfavorable nature of the ground* 
The assault was sustained with great firmness and bravery for some 
time, when the right division of the forces, which was terribly ex- 
posed in an open field to a heavy fire, was ordered to i:etreat,,witli 
the object of occupying ground less exposed. This movement 
was discovered by the enemy, and the entire Indian force, wjth a 
portion of the militia, directed their efforts to break them and 
throw them into disorder. By their superiority in numbers, they 
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^coeede^ in pre^ei^inf thtis pajrt of oar ibloes frraiqpftift: figarAiieg 
m orclar fi^^ bijttlt. lB4ei»4« filw of this^wism eyoap^ ; thc^ 
.iv;er6 i»irroa^ded by Indil«ii8 ^ gtallaatly fought qalil their mnn^ 
bora w^^ so rediic^^ thut thej.were forced to si^rfender. A !!»> 
jor, C4f>laia, and aboiU twen^i^tve 6cMiei» only eiei^. ^ik 
attempiiig to rcforxn this division into liney Gen. Winchester snd 
Colonel I^wis were aurrpundgd and taken prisoners. Tile tt06fn 
w>o remfiined at the breast- workv defmdeA .themsdlres' with det^ 
peratipn against feasrfo} odda. It beeamo evident to General Win* 
Chester and his c^cersy thi^ a continuance of the contest againi^ 
the &iii|)eriQr nnmbers of the enemy> was but an unjastifiable mth 
i}Sice of the brave men» whos6 ranks were ccmtinnally growing 
thinner. It was resolved to surrender the few that remdned, as 
jpri^oners oi war, cm condition that their lives should be sparedy 
and their privfite property protected. The truth was, that no ^ 
terna^ive remained but surrender or general massacre. The am- 
^nuniUon was nearly exhausted, the enemy were concentrating their 
forces with a view to burn the town, and it y^im declared that no 
attempts would be n^ade by the British officers to restrain the ^ 
rocity of the savages, who surrounded the place in great numbera 
Under these circumstances Gen. Winchester siurrendered. 

In this conflict many feats of noble daring wwe performed by 
i^cers and men. The eQemy had taken possession of a barn; 
within rifle shot of the American camp ; here they were perfectly 
etieltered, while they flred into our pickets. It became important 
to diriodge them from their safe position. A single soldier under* 
took the task, ai^d with almost a certainty of sacrificing himself^ 
rushed from the pickets, with a lighted torch, to the barn, and set 
it on &^e. The barn was consumed. The hercnc volunteer had 
the good fortune to return in safety to the camp, amid a sfaow^ of 
balls from the enemies' muskets. 

. Every promise made by the British commander was violated. 
The Indians gratified their bloody propensity without restraint 
Some of their prisoners after the surrender, were tomahawked; 
some were shot, oUi^s were tortured and burned alive by the sav- 
ages. The houses of our people were pillaged and destroyed^ 
The prisoners who were not killed, were treated in the most inhul^ 
man manner by the IndifM^s^ in the presence of firitish officers^ and 
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«e ftoiQiiilrmtti Of oflbh was mibde to rottm them. In vi<flatkMi 
«f - oft-(«p0slod MtuMiioes front OoL Proctor, that th6 prb<Miei^, 
4P«|!ticttlarly ti»^ woandied, siiotild hof rorMed for as ^k ne^sidtiSB 
4n9^uir6d mid. be coaveyod m nkigha from the Raisin to Iffiddea, 
A0y^erefho9A in ^ai^e of the niHitess and exasperated savages. 
'Ttey were mtide to travel on foot through deep snow ; and those 
«dio were unfile iron their wonndato keep pace with the swift 
ibpied tormentors, were tomahawked and sea^d, and left bjr^he 
foadside unburied. Among the wounded was €apt Nuthanial 
Hart, of Kentucky ; a near fda^Te of Henry Clay. This officer 
vas eaptto'ed after being, wounded in the knee. He mm not ^ble 
|e more, and at tiie request of an officer was mounted on horseback. 
While thus situated and actually under the protection of a British 
^ifficer, an Indian near by fired at him, and hit him on the head. 
fie did not, howcTdr, fall from his seat, until another Indilm struck 
hm on the head with a chib, and beat him to the groumi ; he 
was then scalped, stripped of his clothing, and left on the ground 
until' under cover of night, two days afterwards, his body was t»- 
Icen into the woods, by three of the inhabitants, and c<jrirered with 
Inrush wood tQ protect it fVom mutilation by the hogs. The meik 
did not dare to buvy the corpse for fear of the Indians. The ri^tib 
«f sepulture for the dead of our army were forbidden by the iriiu^ 
man Proctor, and their bodies remained exposed for the horrid feast^ 
ings of dogs and hogs Bo^es which had been stealthily buried 
were exhumed by the red fiends. When the Kentucky volunteeris^ 
^ in the latter p<fft of the same year, marched over the scene of 
massacre to join Gen. Harrison in pursuit of Proctor, they wert 
gseeted with the view of the (Reached remains of their relatives and 
Mends, stiU wlutening cm the ground. Th^yj^athered them to^ 
getfaer and buried them with the honors of war. 

Many of the prisoners who escaped the tomahawk of the savage 
Hrete subsequently purchased of their Indian captors by the citizens 
of Be^dt, and liberated. Gre^. Windiester and his officers were 
taken to Cluebec 

On the dny succeeding the battle, the Indians c<mtinued their 
atrocities. In one instance they set fire to a house in which were 
finrty^ght prisoners. Some of these unfortunate men attempting 
to^eseapew^e shot down as they ai^>eared at the docnr; others 
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were di>veB b«ck ai|d killed io the boii^e, ajiu| wec|» e^i^Md 

A citiz^ while ffAng to his hoiu^ akme ^d nparo^ed, was fired 
at end wounded. He was able to reach home : his fither-ii^Iaw 
opened the door to let him in ; he just got withia the house whea 
he M dead upon the flocnr. The Indians who shot iiim f<4}awedi 
immediately, and reaching the house demanded admission. The 
door was opened by the old mab) who was instaoOly shot down by 
the Indians* 

Dr. GustaYUs M. Bower, surgeon's mate in the fifth ^egimeat 
Kentucky volunteers, who was in the house of Jean Baptiste Je* 
resume with the wounded prisoners, states that on the morning 
after the battle, about daylight, six or eight Indians came to t^ 
bouse. They sauntered about without molesting luiy ope, until 
their number was increased to two hurvdred, when they commenc- 
ed plundering the inhabitants and killing the wounded. Or. Bow? 
er was seized by an Indian, 4iv^ted of a part of his clothing, mi 
taken and placed upon a horse a short distance off, with orderii 
from his captor to remain there. From this spot he watched the 
actions of the Indians. He saw Captain, Hickms|(n knocked down, 
with several others, at the door. Supposing from this that a gen- 
eral massacre was to take place, he attempted to le^h a hquae 
about one hundred yards distant, to give the perscms confined there 
warning of their danger. Approaching the house^ he saw thut H^ 
was surrounded by Indians, and was thus precluded firom efietSting 
bis purpose. His presence was at this moment discovered by an 
Indian chief, named McQarty, who came up to him and deliverei^ 
his horse and blanket to him, and told him to go back to the hou^e 
he had left. The Indian who first ci^tured Bower now came up 
and raised his tomahawk to kill him, but was prevented by McCar- 
ty. Dr. Bower then obeyed McCarty's orders^and when he reach^ 
ed the house, saw the Indians leading away some prisoners, whon^ 
he sfterwards saw lying in the road, horribly mangled and naked. 
Bower and several others were then collected around a cariole 
which wa;s filled with plunder. One of the men named Blythe, en- 
.deavored to persuade bis captor to take him to Maiden, for which 
he offered him fifty dollars. While making this agreement, ai^lh 
er Indian stepped up behind Blythe and tomahawked, scalped fmd 
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nerit^t^ hiiith ' Borer's attetitioo wis then attracted to the born^ 
ing bouses, which he knew contained prisoners who were nntble 
to get away. The houses being nearly consumed, the Indian' 
inarched off with Bower and a few others. At Sandy Creek they 
iMopped and prepared food. They were eating, when an Indian 
proposed to Searl, one of the prisoners, to exchange his moccasins 
for Searrs shoes which he ^d. They then exchanged hats, and 
the Indian struck Sear] upon the shoulder with his tomahawk; 
cutting into his body. Searl caught hold of the weapon and at- 
tempted to resist, bat seeing that his fate was ine?itable, he closed 
his eyes and quietly awaited the fatal blow, which clave his skuU 
in two. Soon after, three others shared the same fate. Bower 
was soon after taken to Detroit and ransomed by the citizens of 
that place. Many oth^r instances might be giren of the suffer ingis 
ef the prisoners taken at the Kiver Raisin ; but sufficient have 
been narrated to show the unparalleled barbarity of Indian war- 
tiors. when conquerors, and to afford the means of estimating the 
great difficulties and trying circumstances attendant upon the ex- 
ercise of power and authority over them in time of peace. 

At the massacre of Frenchtown, perished many of the nobledt 
sons of Kentucky. Scarce a family of note, in that patriotic 
State, but bewailed the loss of a beloved relative. At Frankfort, 
the Governor and many of the citizens were at the theatre when 
the sad news of Winchester's defeat reached there. The whole 
audience at once, by one impulse, retired to learn the details of 
the calamity. Presently fatliers were seen going about half dis- 
tracted, and mothers, wives and sisters, were weeping in the re- 
tirement of their homes. The voice of lamentation was heard in 
nearly every dwelling. But like Hull's surrender, this second dis- 
aster contributed to increase the ardor of the people for revenge. 
While they mourned for the dead, they resolved to revenge their 
isacrifice. 

When Gen. Harrison was informed that Winchester had ad- 
vanced towards Frenchtown, he immediately prepared to join him 
with a re-inforcement. Having proceeded about six miles, and 
Hscertained that Winchester's defeat was complete, he resolved to 
freturn. A detachment of one hundred and seventy men was sent 
orward to Frenchtown, with directions to proceed as far as possi- 
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Ue to as^i3t those who wer^ fortai^ate enough to .escape— these « 
were very few-^the great depth of snow prevented their gettiiig^ 
far in advance of their pursuers, They were overtaken and cap- 
turedf . , 

Immediately after the affair at Frenchtown, General Harrison 
marched his army to the rapids of the JUiami, where he constiuct-^ 
ed Fort Meigs. Here, in May, 1818, he was besieged by two 
thousand British and Ind[ians, under Proctor and Tecumseh. The 
bomb|urdment by land and water continued several days. The 
enemy first appeared on the 25th of April, and on the 9th of Ma]r 
were repulsed, routed^ and forced to abandon the siege. Halving 
ascertained that they had left the vicinity, Gen. Harrison leilFort> 
Meigs under charge of Gen. Greene Clay, and marched to I^ower. 
Sandusky. , 

Remaining there a, short time, he proceeded to Frai^iklinton^; 
where the soldiers were to assemble to prosecute the campaign, 
and retake the territory lost by Gen. Hull. Major Croghai^, a 
young officer of the regular army, was left with one hundred and . 
sixty men at Lower Sandusky, in garriscm at Fort Stephenson^ 
Here he was attacked by a large force under Proctor, and with 
but a single cannon, repulsed them completely. An account of 
this siege, though familiar to the reader, is worthy of repetition, . 
• if it be only to commemorate the invincible courage of the yo|Uig^ 
commander and his youthful companions. 

On Sunday evening, August 1st, 1813, six hundred British reg>^ 
ulars, and from seven to eight hundred Indians, under the imme* 
diate command of Proctor, appeared Jbefbre Fort Stephensen. He 
made such disposition of his troops as effectually tacut off the, 
retreat of the garrison if they should attempt one. He then «ent 
CoL Elliott and M^or Chambers to demand the surrender of the 
Fort, with the stereotyped assertion that "he was anxious to spaii^ . 
the effusion of blood, which would be out of his power to effects 
if he rfiould be compelled to take the fort by storm." 

Qroghan's reply was, that he was detervnined to defend the place . 
tp the last extremity^ and that no force, however large, should i^- 
dnee him to surrender. This reply being communicated to ^r0C** , 
t9r, he conunen<5ed a brisk fire upon the fort firoija his gunboats in 
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the riVer, and u howitzer on Shore. The fire wafl kept up through 
the night with l^iit little effect. At an early hour the next morn- ^ 
inj{, three six pounders, which, in the night, had been placed on 
Bhore within two hundred and fifty yards of the pickets, opened 
their fire, but with no great eflfect. Prom the mancButres of Proc- 
tor, Croghan judged that he would attempt taking it by stcH-ming 
it at its northwest angle. With the best means in his power he 
strengthened the point of anticipated assault. He had divined 
the intentions of Proctor. Finding that his guns were ineffectu- 
al, Ptoctor formed his men into two columns. Lieut. Col. Short 
led the principal one, of one hundred and fifty men, and advanced 
to within twehty paces of the lines. The garrison opened a de- 
structive fire upon them, which threw them into confusion. They 
ware quickly rallied by their leader, and again advancing leaped 
into the ditch; just then the single six pounder of the fort was 
brought into requisition. A fire of grape was poured firom it 
vtbich killed or wounded nearly every man who had entered the 
ditch. The fall of the advance threw the balance of the column 
into such disorder and fear, that their officers were unable to rally 
them. They rethred and sought safety in the adjoining woods. 
During the assault a fire was kept up against the fort, from fite 
ail pounders and a howitzer. The only loss sustained by the gar- 
Tiioti was, one man killed, one Wounded. The loss of the enemy 
was at least one hundred and fifty. In the ditch were found kill- 
ed) Lieut. Col. Short, one Lieutenant and fifty soldiers. £arly on 
the morning of the 3d, the enemy sailed down the river, leaving 
behind them a boat containing clothing and niilitary stores and' . 
several stands of arms. 

The <iefence of this fort was a dedperate undertaking. The 
adventurous bravery and daring resolution of the young 6om- 
ntander, achieved what the wisdom of more experienced officers 
would have decided to be impossible. It was truly a forlorn hope 
for that brave band of youths in their illy protected fisrt, to expect 
even to survive the determined attack of their enemies. The pick- 
ets were eighteen feet high \ the bayonets of the soldiers were 
nailed upon the side of the upper end, pointing downwards. The 
charge of the enemy evinced a disposition to conquer the post 
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at all hiizards. In the coarse of twenty-four hours, they discharged 
five hundred shots, one hundred of which fell within the fort, hap-^ 
pily doing no injury. 

Among the incidents of the brilliant defence, showing the cou'^ 
fidence of the enemy in obtaining an easy victory, was the inso- 
lence of the Indian allies previous to the charge. When Elliott 
w^t to demand the surrender of the fort, he was received outside 
the pickets by Ensign Shipp. While conversing, <m& of Elliptt's 
Indians came up, and taking hold of Shipp attempted to take <^ 
his eoat. Shipp drove him off with his sword. The Indian waa 
cartain there would be a capitulation, and pleased with Shipp^s 
coat, intended to secure it for himself, in advi^noe. The enemy 
intended to punish with outrageous barbarity, the refusd of Col. 
Croghan to surrender. The threat made by Elliott, thai if they 
ware compelled to take Uie fort, there woidd be a g^eralmasaaoDe^ 
i^ould have been realized,, bad the event bf Uiedi^ been &v(Nrable< 
ta the besiegers. Cc^. Short, wire led ^ attack, was not lesfti 
b(pody mi|ided thai^ Proctor ^d his agents. A# be advimced to' 
storm the fort he shouted to his men 'Ho give the AmerioMs n» 
qiiarters.'' 

Scarody had be giveH' utterenee to^the jsavage order, when he 
waa laid prostrate by a shot from the fort. The maa who woul^ 
refliiae quarters, found himself a supplicant fox the kindness wbiob ' 
hp^hid resoli^ed to deny to others. The men wha w^re ordered' 
to give "no quarters'' were relieved and treated with' the vtmeet 
kiiKchiesB hy the spldiers in the gi^nrison ; who while the fire wa* 
X^ift v^ against them, supplied the stttiRnring and wounded- 
tagmj with water from their own canteens* , * 

This vbtory, for such it may truly be termed, was haifed with ' 
joy and grati^eatien. It was the turning point of the war ki diie ' 
0«9tion, and was the preeursor of decisive and important success, 
which followed closely upon il, resulting in driving the enearf 
from his strong holds, and plabtmg the Ameri^m standard, bodi ' 
upon regained and conquered territory. 
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Canada— Battle of the Thames — Gen. Cass, with Com. Perry, actihff as aids to 
Gen. Harrison — Defeat and flight of Proctor-^Is pursued ^ Gen. Cato— Har- 
rison's testimony to the personal exertions and bravery of Uen. Cass— General 
Cass is left by Harrison in command aft Detroit— Is appointed Governor of the 
Territory, by'President Madison— The responsibilities of his Office— His qual- 
ificatioBs— The attachment of the citizens of the Territory— His journey to 
Albany in midwinter. 

Colonel Cass, on repairing to Washington on his parole, 
WAS received by the admiriistratiim with the favor due to his distin- 
goished services, in Canada and Michigan. He held in HulPs ar- 
ny the rank of Colonel <^ militia. The administration conferred 
upon him a Colonelcy in the regular service. About the same time ' 
he was also elected by the volunteers of Ohio a Major General o€' 
natlitiar He could not, however, at that time, take an active part 
in the .war. He was not enabled to do so until after the commence- 
ment of the year 1813. At the time of his appointment as Colo- 
nel, 60 great was the confidence of the government in his ability 
and judgment, that he was permitted to select his own officers fbt ' 
the regiment to be placed under bis command. For this purpose, 
blank commissioRS were issued to him by the War Department. * 
Col. Cass was exchanged and released fVom his parole in the mid- 
dle of January, 1813. The rank bf Brigadier General was con. 
ferred upon him in March folk>wing. In April, the United States 
^as divided into nine military districts, and General Cass, with 
Gens. Harrison and McArthur, was assigned to the command of the 
eighth division, coaiposed of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Missouri. 

In pursuance of his appointment, he left Washington for the 
west, to join in the patriotic movements there among the volun- 
teers, and attach himself to the command of Major General Harris, 
•on. An expedition against Maiden was contemplated. General 
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llacifiaon was^ at Seoecatown, a,waitiiig Um writa) of ithe JEr|p flo-* 
tUla under Perry, to carry his army, to Canada. On th^ 20t|i ot 
Sqptetfnber^ 1813, tKe army, two thousand regulars and tlireathpU", 
sand militia^ embarked. They reached the Canadian ^ho^e, a few 
miles below Maiden, and ^anded on the 27th of the same mont^ 
To Gen. Casa was assigped, by Gen. Harrison, the ch^g^e of th^ 
arn^ty at their debarkation from the vessels. He formed the trpops 
into line and arranged them for their march upoi^ Maiden. The 
iiollowing is a part of the general order, addressed, to the soldiers: 
**Kentuckians — remember the river. Raisin j but repoember it only, 
-when the victory is suspended. The revenge pf a soldier canned 
tbe gratified upon a fallen enemy." 

Within. an hour after landing, the Ai^erican force took posses^, 
fjion of the town. Gen. Proctor, who wap in command of the Bri-* 
tish army, retreated up the Detroit river, ci^rrying with him everj^ 
thing moveable. Before leaving, he burned the fort, navy -yard,, 
barracks, and public store houses}. 

This sudden flighty betraying cowardice in Proctor, served, in 
4KMpe degree, to alienate his Indian allies. Tecumg^h, and other 
warriors, were indignant that no resistance was to be attempted* 
In the name of all the chiefs and warriors, Tecumseh addressed a 
"talk" to Proctor, in which he used plain language to express hi? 
displeasure at the treatment they had received. ^ ,^ 

Gen. Harrison's army were entirely destitute of means of pursu*^ 
itigi expeditiously, the retreating enemy. Proctor had laid the 
. country under contribution, and collected upwards of one thousand 
hor9e8 for the use of his flying array. The only horse in our army, 
at the time, was a small French poney, devoted to the use of the 
renerable Gov. Shelby, of Keatucky, who was then sixty-five year» 
'of age, but as full of military ardor and laudable despe for revenge 
38 any of the young officers around him. On the 29th September,, 
Gen, Harrison moved up to Sandwich, opposite Detroit^ crossed 
ovcsr and took possession of the town and territory. He was warm- 
ly welcomed by the poor and oppressed inhabitants, who had been 
no long subjected to the tyranny and robbery of their enemies. He 
issued his proclamation re-instating the civil government whiclt 
liad been interrupted b.y Hull's surrender. The oflicers who were^ 

a^tjbe capitulation, exercising authority within the territory, wem 

o 
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ioiborized to res\iine their fiihctions; the citizens were restdre^ 
i6 the enjdyment of their former rights and privileges, and the \0M 
<t that time in force, were re-established. Oh the 36th of Sept./* 
Col. R. M. Johnson arrived at Detroit, with his regiment of mount*' 
eel itien. With these Gen. Harrison joined his army at Sandwich/ 
and begun his pursuit afler Proctor's a^my. By rapid marches, 
diversified by skirmishei^ with parties of the enemy, he overtook 
Proctor near the Moravian town, on the river Thames, in Canada/ 
eijg[hty miles from Detroit. On the evening of the fifth of October 
he forced the enemy to fight, and achieved a complete victory over 
the combined British and Indian forces. 

The road by which the Moravian town was reached, at about 
ihe distance of three miles from the settlement ran through a dense 
beech forest, and for most of the way near the bank of the river 
Thames. A swamp ran parallel with the river, distant from it a 
ffew hundred yards. The ground between is high and dry. Across 
this strip of land the British and Indian force were drawn up when 
Harrison came up with them. The American army was then formed 
for attack. Gen. Trotter's brigade formed the front line, his 
right upon the road, his left upon the swamp. Gen. King's brig- 
ade as a second line, one hundred and fifty yards in the rear of 
Trotter's, and Child's brigade as a corps of reserve in the rear of 
it. These three brigades were commanded by Major General 
King. The whole of Gen. Desha's division, of two brigades. Was 
formed upon the left of Trotter. Col. Johnson's regiment of 
mounted men were drawn up in close column, its right some fif^ 
yards from the road, its left upon the swamp. The duty of this^ 
regiment was to charge at full speed upon the enemy, with the 
bayonet, as^ soon as they discharged their fire. This was a new 
manoeuvre in tnilitary tactics suggested by the exigency of the oc- 
casion, and was eminently successful, 

A few regulars of the twenty-seventh regiment under Col. Paul! 
Occupied, in column of sections of four, the small space between the 
road and the river, for the purpose of seizing the enemy's artillery. 

The crochet formed by the frontline and Gen. Desha's division 
Was an important point. At this spot Gov. Shelby was posted. 
Cten. Harrison, with his aids Gen. Cass, Com. Perry, and Capt. 
Botler, t66k station at the head of the front line of infantrjr/ The 
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army moved In thi9 order a short distance, when the mounted ta^i^ 
received the British fire, and were orddred to charge ; the hor^ff* 
lii the front of the column recoiled from the fire ; another wa^ 
given hy the enemy, atid the cblumii gcfttidg ifi motioti broke 
dirough the em^my with irresistible force. In one minute the coi^ 
test in front was over. The enemy were unable to re-form theii* 
disordered ranks, and our mounted men charging upon them with 
destructive effect, they soon feurrendered. The contest on the left 
flank was more severe and longer in duration. Col. !R. M. John^ 
son there etigaged with the Indians, who poured upon him a gtSt- 
iog fire, which he returned with great effect. A part of the In- 
dian force advanced and attacked our front line of infantry, near 
its junction with Desha's division. They made a temporary im- 
pression upon it, but Gov. Shelby came up with a reginfent and 
the enemy being fired upon, both in fh)nt and in rear, mad^ a pre- 
cipitate retreat, in which many of them Were killed. Col. John- 
son was severely wounded, but as ar^compensis fbr his suffisriugs 
Which were protracted, he has the credit awarded him by his coun- 
trymen, of killing in personal combat, during the fight, the celebra- 
ted chief and warrior, Tecumseh. The American army amoun- 
ted to about three thousand men, superior in numbers it is true, to 
^e enemy, but the latter had the advantage in having the choice 
of ground and time in arrangement of the line of battle. Of the 
exact force opposed to Harrison there is no satisfactory accoiint. 
It is certain that just "before Proctor fled from Maiden lie had 
there at least three thousand Indians, but great numbers, disgusted 
with his pusillanimity, left him. His force at the Moravian town 
was at least two thousand. The white prisoners captured were 
more than six hundred in number; not many British soldiers were 
killed. The slaughter among the Indians was much greater ; they 
fought with greater bravery and sacrificed themselves for the ben- 
efit of their civilized but unnatural allies. Among the trophies of 
this victory, there were taken a number of field pieces, and sev- 
eral thousand small arms. Most of the latter and two of the for- 
mer were those taken from Gen. Hull. Excepting one standard^ 
all the emblems of conquest acquired during the campaign by thie 
British, were re-captured. Among the prisoners, were all ihe sii- 
]^i>r officers of tb^ British army buiOeti. I^6ctor. fite made 
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bus escape wi^ aome dragoons and mounted Indians, and altibougb. 
iixtraordinary eflforts were made tp capture him, they were un**^ 
successful. In tfai? battle were many, conspicuous for deeds of 
persona) bravery. Gen. Cass ,was prominent among those, who by 
individual exertions Reserved and received honorable commenda* 
tion from the commandii^ Genera]. As one of the confidential, 
staff of Gren. Harrison he rendered important service in forn^ng, 
the. lines for battle. The difficulty in the performance of thisduty, 
which is ^ways highly responsible, was enhanced by the nature of 
the ground. Woods, marshes an4 streams surrounded them, and 
it required aU the knowledge and discretion of a military veteran^ 
and which Gen. Cass possessed in an eminent degree, to put our 
forces in advantageous positions. 

Gen. Cass led the pursuit after Proctor, who had fled at the first 
moment of encounter. He was ;iot able to take the flying Gene* 
ral, and had to remain satisfied with the capture of his carriage , 
baggage, and papers relating to the operations of the enemy, the 
possession of which, from their disclosures, was considered of no 
small consequence. - 

Gen. Harrison's official account of this battle does justice to the 
brave men engaged in it. He speaks in terms of the highest en- 
comium of Gen. Cass, and acknowledges the valuable aid derived 
from his presence and exertions. By order of Gen. Harrison a part 
of Cass' Brigade remained at Sandwich, with directions to follow 
when their baggage should arrive from the Lake, where it had beefi 
lef^. ** Having no command," says Gen. Harrison, /' he tendered 
me his assistance.'' *' I have already stated that Gen. Cass and 
Com,. Perry assisted me in forming the troops for action. The 
former is an officer of the greatest merit; and the appearance of 
the brave Commodore cheered and animated every breast." 

This decisive and brilliant victory was the cause of rejoicing 
throughout the Uniop. It was indeed a triumph. The enemy^ 
were driven from the north-western frontier. Previous to the bat- 
tle of the Thames, Gen. Harrison invested Detroit with a detach^ 
ment of his army. Soon after the battle an armistice was conclu'r 
ded with the hostile Indians,, and G^n. Harriscm sailed down the 
Lake to Buffalo with about thirteen hundred troops. Gen..Caii 
was lefl in cpmm^pd a^ Detroit. No miliary movement, of note; 
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oeeurred during the trinter of 1815. The Indians having kwt 
fheir great leader, Tecumseh, were generally disposed to remain 
^uiet and seek alliance with onr'people. 

In October, 1813, Gen. iCass accepted, from President Madison, 
the appointment of Governor of the Territory of Michigan. The 
Government felt it a duty to bestow some distinguished evidence 
of approbation upon one who had rendered his country such sig- 
nal service in time of need. Nothing seemed more appropriate 
than the bestowment upon him of civil authority over the Terri- 
tory in whose defence he had perilled his life. This appointment 
was not sought for by Gen. Cass, and he reluctantly decided upoh 
accepting it. Nor did he do so, until he was entreated to compty 
with the desire of the President, by the inhabitants of that remote 
territory, who, upon learning the intentions ofthe Executive, with 
one voice joined in the request that he would betotne their Groi^ 
ernor. In his campaign among them he had, by hi^ soldierly frank- 
ness and bravery, his promptness in t)ie hour of emergency, his 
courteous and pleasing manners, won their respect and attachment. 
He yielded to their persuasions, and, eariy in the winter ofthe 
same year, he removed with his family from Ohioto Detroit. 

The responsibilities which he now assumed, were of the most 
tryi ng and arduous character. Located in a distant frontier, sur- 
rounded by thousands of Warlike savages, whose friendship eouM 
not be relied on, the inhabitants were in constant fear of attidts 
from them. For two years subsequent to his assuming the got'' 
ernment of the territory, there were frequent outbreaks of hostili- 
ties by the savages, arising from their inordinate and uneonquera- 
bte propensity to rob, plunder and murder the defenceless. To 
prevent serious consequences resulting from these outbreaks, reqii- 
' red continual watchfrtlness and management cm the part of the 
Governor. He was often compiled to pat himself at the head of 
parties of armed citizens and soldiers, to resist these predatory 
' incursions of the Indians. On these occasions he was frequently 
exposed to immin^t personal danger ; but the same caurage and 
ambition to lead, which characterized liim when commanding cmt 
' forces against regular and disciplined troops, attemkd him in the 
Indian hunt. These Indians could not voluntarily desist from 
committing depredations upon the property of the whiles. At the 
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iostancQ of the Goferjior, tbeUiii^StftteQ furDished a small jfipr 
l^ly of arms aad ammunitioii (br the use of the citizens to defeiM} 
themselves against the attacks of the Indii^ps. The woods sear 
and airmind the city of Detroit afforded them convenience for re« 
U6at and shelter. Frequently the inhabitants would assemble s^ 
masse, armed with such weapons a^ they possessed ; and led by th^ 
Governor, would march on expeditions against their tormentors. 
The Indians would almost always succeed in avoiding a combat 
.with their pursuers. Once, just after the commission of a most 
cruel and daring outrage, a party was formed for the purpose of 
driving away into the interior^ the Indians who invested the vicinity 
d Detroit. With the Groremor commanding, they marched to the 
Indian carop, but on arriving there, they found it deserted. Search* 
.ing the forest, they caught aght of the Indians retreating. Thf( 
IHirsuing party beh^on horses, wese impeded by the trees and un- 
derbrush, and the Indians escf^ed to the river Rouge, where they 
plundered and maltreated the settlers. From there they were 
driven by the Governor and his party, and fled by a circuitous route 
^and encamped about twenty miles north of Detroit, and from there 
they were at last toced to retreat to Saginaw. 
The determined spirit of the setders to punish them for these 
. .outrages, had the effect (^ rendering them less troublesome, yet 
'lor many year? aAer the war, they continued to annoy the inhabi- 
lauita. They w^e sometimes tried for their offences in the terri- 
torial courts. At the September term in 1820, <^ the Supreme 
eouct of the territ^Mry of Michigan, two Indians were arraigned and 
Afied. Kerwa-biah*kimy Sqt the murder of a trader at Green Bay> 
named Vine, and Ke-taw^kab, ibr kiUing Dr. Madison, of the army. 
The former was first put on trial. Two interpreters were sworn, 
one to interpret Engliaib into French; another firond Freni^iato 
' Ck^ewa ; but tte Indians not understandmg that lang^age, a 
/boy was sworn to interpret into the Menominee tongue. Ke-w^- 
- biih4:im was a^ed if he knew why he was brought there. B» said 
' he did not The Judge said, he wished to kaow why the Indian 
mum there ; he had not read the indictment nor did he wish ot in- 
tend to, he would, r atker not look at it. Two lawyers proient, then 
axannned the indktment and informed the Judge, that the Indian 
•aras there for the murder of a Frenchman at Green Bay. The 
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Jadi^ .was^tl^n told,, by the boji why he was th^re. ," Ee sjb^4* M 
knew that The interpreter wad ^hen told to ask the Indian if h^ 
W.a? ready for trial. The boy coyld not put this question, because 
there was no such word as triarm the Menominee language'. Th^ 
Judge vtold him, to ask the Indian ^if he is willir^g to pas^ befor^ 
twelve men/ He replied that he was. On being asked if he hajd 
any. witnesses, he said he wanted the Indian who gave him tlie 
knife. . Counsel were assigned to defend him. He said he wantejl 
foi|r nights to. prepare^, and that they might take pity oh hiif 
^d give him his liberty. The Judge granted the time, and told 
him the court would be his friends, and do all they could to clear 
j^im. He was then remanded to prison. 

*^, On the following day Ke-taw-kah, was brought into Court—r 
His fetters were taken off by order of o^e of the Judges,, who said, 
it was wrong for any one to appear in court in that manper. , Pior 
ceedings sijnilar to those in the case of Ke-wa-bish-kim took plac^. 
One of the Judges direc/ed that the counsel for the goyernmei^ 
should stand up and be pointed out to the Indian. Tp this thc^ 
objected, as they did not desire to be made Jiable to the prisoner'*; 
resentment, in case of his acquittal. After several day*« discussiojci 
ujjon poinds of pi;actice, law, ^c, the Indians were tried and con- 
victed, a^d sentence pf death passed upon them. Thursday, DeQ« 
27th, 1821^ was the dj^y appointed for their execution. While in 
iai}, they prepared themselves after their own customs, to, ni^eet thek 
f^e. All the tobacco, pipps and other articles they could procurcj, 
iwere laid aside jas an offering for the great Spirit. By drawing A 
pieqe of leather over the vessel which contained theii: drink, th^ 
D^q^e a kind p^ drum, around, whichj having ps^nted them^elve^ 
Hacli:,,, they d^iiced their death dance. With some red painjt 
)0[bich .wasgjven to them, th^y drew upon the walls of their ^eU 
'figures of men, bc^asts and reptiles, and on their bankets,, painted 
thjB figure of a^. Indian, su^p^nded by the neck. Th^y acknowl,- 
f ^^ the justice of their fate and that they deserved fhe punish- 
W3^t,that awaited them, The gallows was erected in a sp(^ wh^e 
i,\iff^ visible to them froin the jail, and though they ki^ew it wan 
|l|t^4ed fpr tbe,m} it excited no expression of dread or feBj of d?|ath, 
T^hf^y. bB4 made up their miu4s to meet their. doom. with true In- 
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dian fortitude, and oil the day before their executioni were as 
cheerful and contented as at any time of the imprisonment. 

On the day of execution they were taken from the jail to the 
Protestant Church, where an appropriate discourse was delivered^ 
to a large assemblage, by Mr. J. P. Hudson, of the Mission. 
They were then taken to the gallows, which they ascendad witft 
Ih'mness and composure. They shook hands with their counsel 
tod a few others, who stood near, and asked pardon of the specta- 
Ws for the crimes they had committed. They then shook handd 
Sinth each other, the caps were then drawn over their faces, and 
the final act of the solemn scene consummated. 

Murders, not alone of whites, but of their own people were fre- 
quently committed by the Indians. Being almost at all times drunk^ 
It is not to be wondered at, that they so easily and so often imbrued 
their hands in human blood. In the winter of 1826, in the after- 
noon of a day in January, a Chippewa was found in the street, in 
Detroit, nearly dead from a cut in his head with a tomahawk. 
Kish-kaw-ko— a notorious war chief, dreaded for his many and 
'atrocious murders, was suspected of the orinie. He was sought 
after, and found with his son, big Beaver; the latter had his fath- 
er's tomahawk, which was stained with blood. When he was ar- 
rested he said the blood was from some meat he had been cutting. 
Both of them went quietly to prison, on being told it was Qov, 
Cass' wish they should go there. The Coroner's Jury found a 
verdict against Big Beaver, as the principal in the murder, and 
Kish-kaw-ko as accessory. The Indians remained in jail until 
K4y, when Kish. was found one morning dead in his cell. Aju* 
ry of inquest returned a verdict of natural death, but from circum- 
Utances afterwards ascertained it was rendered probable that he- 
poisoned himself The night before, one of his wives brought him 
a small cup and went away. Soon after a number of Indians 
Called to see him, and held a long conference, and when they went 
away took leave of him with great solemnity and affection. After 
they left, Kish. asked the jailor to give him liquor, a request whicft 
he never before made. At an early hour the next morning, tUd 
people who visited him the previous evening, came and asked to 
see Mm. When they found him dead, they appeared delighted. 
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And as if grati^ed to find their expectations relalized. All but a 
few of his band started immediately for Saginaw. Those who 
remained^ performed the fhneral ceremonies. He was buried by 
moonlight on a farm near the city. 

He was one of the most ferocious and savage chiefs of modern 
times. His influence with his people was great although he was 
unpopular. He was tall and athletic, and of great decision of 
character. He was attended by a large retinue when he visited 
Detroit — was peculiar for carrying his war axe upon his left arni, 
tightly grasped with his right hand, as if in expectation of striking. 
His despotism may be learned froin the following occurrence at 
Saginaw:— One of his band killed another. The fHends of the 
Victim were clamorous for revenge. The murderer's friends were 
desirous of saving him fVom their vengeance, and negotiated ^r 
his life. The conditions were agreed upon, and the property of- 
fered iri fuIfUmerit of the bargain was about to be delivered, when 
Kisk stepped up and struck the murderer dead with his tomahawk. 
When asked Vhy he interrupted their proceedings and interfered 
with their lawful agreements, he merely riBplied, " the law is 
altered." 

Big Braver, like his father, was a powerful and muscular sav- 
age ; and one day when the jailor's son went to. see him in his 
cell, just as he opened the door. Big Beaver seized him, thrust 
him inside, locked the door and escaped to the woods. He was 
never re-taken but was not long after, drowned in Saginaw Bay. 
' The number of inhabitants of the Territory did not exceed font 
dioQsand and they were principally the descendants of the early 
French settlers. They looked up to the Governor for advice and 
assistance in every emergency, feeling assured that in him they 
had found a personal fViend, in whom their confidence was not 
misplaced. 

• Gen. Cass was pre-eminently qualified fbr the responsible sta- 
tion to Which the Presid^t had appointed him. His experience 
of frontier life; his indomitable spirit of overcoming difficulties, 
which would have paralyzed the effi>rts of a man of les^ determU 
nittion, were precisely the qualities needed hr whoever should ot^ 
cupy the important office of Governor of Michigan. ' * . 

In those days Detroit ^nd ihe few other settlertieiits in Michigan 
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jrere loojied upon as mere trading post?. They were to a gr^t 
extent cut off from intercourse with the settled parts of the Un\t^d 
States. The .inhabitants were sparsely settled along . the margin 
of the principal rivers and the lakes, and their attachment to old 
CH^toms and manners, their uniform adherence to the path which 
^heir ancestors had trodden, were obstacles in the, way of the rap? 
^ increase of population, or of bringing to the notU^e of the eas- 
tern world the really fruitful resources contained within the terj:i* 
^rial limits. 

The territory pf Michigan previous to J 805, and after possesr 
pion was obtained from the British in 1796, was a part of the tec- 
^jilprial organization known a$ '' the territory of the United Stat^ 
ivorth-west of thp Ohio riyer ; " this was governed by th^ ordi* 
jiance of 1787, and was then in the fir^ grade of territorial gov- 
ernment as prescribed by that ordinance, that is, its civil officers, 
^VVfre a Governor, Secretary and three Judges. The Governor and 
Jiudges^ or a majority of them, were empowered to adopt such iawf 
pf the original states, civil and criminal as might be necessary a^ 
ibest suited to the circumstances of the District. This {proceeding 
was subject to revision by Congress. In the year 1798 the north- 
ivestem territory entered into the second grade of territorial jov- 
«icnment, in which a, general assembly or legislature is added tp 
the range of civil officera. To entitle a district to be represented 
in this body it was neccessary that there should be in the district 
five thoijisand free male inhabitants of full age ; for every ftve hun- 
(ir.ed free m^e inhabitaiits, one representative was allowed. Mich- 
j|gfm was represented that ye^r by one jr^resentative in the geQf 
©nal ^ssepably at ChilUcotlie. . . 

In January, 1806, Indiana was erected into a separate gover^ii- 
|n${nt, and the residue of the Northwest Territory was divided in- 
to the Illinois and Michigan territories. On the first of July of th^ 
same year, the territorial gpv^rnment of Michigan was <^ganized 
ptt Detroit, by Gen. Hull, who had been recwatly appointed Gov, 
<erj^. At this time, the quaptity of land within the newly orgao^^ 
i^4 territory, at.the actual disposal of the government, wa^ small,* 
|K^lcip«^y ^ml^rapedeast of a line running frqm the riv^ ^^aisin 
4o Lake St. Cli^r, ^t ^ disti^nceof sif miles &om the shore of Lak^ 
^ie and tbe.r^rer Detroit JjX thi^ time negot^atipns were cpm* 
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p^o^ ifi( j^^oo to the tU1^9 oC lf^kd., It was; .ficm^d that np^ 
^or^ t|ian six tcacts in, the wholes territorjr we^-e legally held by t}^ 
cj^imapts. Lands were held, in many i^8tahceay by grants ^019 
fubordinate Frenph and English officers. Improvements we^re 
jxaade upon them, and $ome of them bad been held apd occ^fliied 
for years,, under this illogal and uncertain tenure. These, fortu* 
nately for the settlers, were cpnikmed to them hy legal grant ^pqi 
.the .United States. 

,Gen* HuU^ ii^ 1607, held a treaty at Brow^o^town, and obtaipe^ 
iVpm the Indians a further cession of their title to the lai^ds/ Tftus^ 
wjs^ the first consid^able extipguishment of Indian title : the 
flo^thern boundary^ of the cession was the IVfaijunee bay arid ri^er^ 
ami it e^mbraced all the land^ lying east of a line riuining n^rth 
J5:o9i the mouth of the Au Glaize, a,4,fibutary pf th^ Miami, unlij^ 
it^ould intersect the parallel qf the outlet ,of JjBkeJi^\^on ; then^f 
jextendi^g in a northeasterly direction to White Rqq)c, on (take 
Hujron^ This northerly line.wa? afterwards adopted a^ thepciof 
^oip^ meridian line for the public surveys of the territory. Subs^^ 
.^ent treaties were afterwards made with the Indian tribes, by 
<iof. Cass^ which will bereaiter. be referred to more m detail. 

It may well be imagined, that at this time thepffic^ of QgverAcxr 
.was^no sinecure or one of mere honor. Although the Indians were 
.^n,a measure overawed by the victory oyer Proctor at the Thaniea, 
iiadlo3t their lejkder and wer^ deserted, by their British ^lies, they 
,w,ei:e by no means friendly. Hpstilitiea yet existed between our 
fcountry and Great Britain^ and the greatest ne^e^si^y existed for 
;the most untiring vigilance. The country which h^d been ovjer- 
jfpf by the savages, prese^ited a scene of horror and devastation, 
wi^cb it i^ \iQ\iej^d have been seldom equalled in the. annal^ pf 
^^iviU^ed warifare. The only rpute then paiBsable between Detroit 
apdthe jaearest settlements in Ohio, presented one continuous, a^- 
j?^ of jpiToofs (rf merciless and sa,vagf barbarities, Tiie ^yajpathi^ 
of ^^ Gpvernoi and his fs^mily, a^d pf the citiz^i^s of De^troit 
^g6(9^flly, were caUed into tctiop by the suffer kgs ^d captivity pf 
j^^p^ns who had become prisoi^ers. to the Indians during tbe w^^ 
jTb^. were (;reated yi^ith most ei^re^e cruelty by their savage , cap- 
. tOBL Many of them vere brought, to Detroit by th^ Indians, with 
i^ object of phta^y^ brgfi r^nsont for, tbem. A)l tl|at cpi^Id bf^ 
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done bj the hunnme and generous dtizens, was freelj effeetM. 
Mon^y was paid for them ; they were taken in, sheltered and ok>» 
thed, and this, too, when most of their benefactors themselves 
were reduced to necessity, by the ravages of war, and were hdd 
by the surrender of the town in a state of vassalage to British au« 
thority. The patriotic exertions of the people were afterwards re* 
munerated by Congress, as in strict justice they deserved. 

In the winter of 1813 Gov. Cass was ordered to repair to Al- 
i^any, to give his testimony on the trial of Gren. Hull, for his conduct 
of the Northwestern Campaign. In company with several others 
ordered there on the same business, the Governor started from 
Detroit on Christmas day. The journey, for some distance, was 
performed on horseback, each one carrying his own provisions. 
The end of the first days' ride brought them to Brownstown, twen* 
ty niiles from Detroit, where they encamped for the night. The 
road from Brownstown to the River Raisin was for one third of 
the distance, one continuous swamp. The ride was extremely 
wearying. In crossing the swamp, it being but slightly frozen oa 
the surface, horse and rirfer would frequently become mired ; and 
the help of those who had been more successfhl^ was required to 
extricate them. On the evening of the third day, they reached 
Port Meigs and on the next day, such was the condition of the 
country, that ten miles were all they accomplished. Frequently 
at night, it happened they could not find a spot of dry ground large 
enough to accommodate their encampment. Then, each one sought 
fbr himself the best place to be found. The Governor would 
iq)read his saddle blanket at the root of a tree, where the prospect 
was most promising, and take up his lodgings for the night. The 
party at that inclement season, suffered greatly from meagre fare, 
iktigue and the impossibility of kindling fire, where they encamped* 
A fritiguing journey of five days, at length brought them to San** 
dusky Bay, where for the first time since leaving home, they had 
the comfort of a nights* rest under the roof of an humble log dwel- 
ling. At Cleveland they procured a sleigh and driver, and hasten- 
ed on to Brie. From there they started for Buffalo ; on arriv- 
ing there, they found the town in ruins, it having been burnt a 
fev^ days previous by the British. Gov. Cass communicated to 
the Secretary of War, the condition of the town and vicinity. He 
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<Iescribed it as exhibiting a scene of distress and deetroction, such 
as he never before witnessed. The Gov. and his ccmipaniontf ar- 
rived at Albany about the time of the commencement of the court 
fo]r the trial of tien. Hull. A gentleman, who was present at the 
time Gov. Cass was called to the stand, and who was himself^ one 
of the witnesses, states thdt when the Governor appeared and was 
Bworn^ Martin Van Buren, judge advocate, commenced in rather 
a flippant manner, to propound questions to him, careless of their im- 
port or pertinency. He soon learned that' he had no OTdinary man 
before him and a short experience with the Governor as a witness, 
warned the judge advocate, that a more respectful demeanor, and 
more carefully formed interrogatories were due to the distinguish- 
ed man, whom he was examining. 



CHAPTER V. 

€}<^l9ti«l Cftft MM QorBtvot of MIcMgitiiL T^rrUory-^The ardooYif doftieff of Idtf 
office*-£xamination of -Upp«r Michigan — Is requested by Goverome^t to ai-" 
e«rt4in the 4ilpMitiim of the Indiimg in Ohio li^ r^^i¥d to dngoiing of their 
. landi— Is appointed Commissioners-Concludes an important Treaty — Ureea 
^Hie coustrufetion of a military road 'through' Ohio-^-IVumber of Treaties thwAB 
and conoiuded by Goy^ Cass with Indian tribes^Tour by wiiy of t{ie Lakes to 
the headwaters of the lifitsissippi^ — Leaves Detroit in ah open boat — ^Navigates' 
the Great Lakes in a canoe—Perils of the route-rPorsonal ezpovii^ of Qofr,. 
Cass in resenting an insult to his country's ila^ — His determination and the 
successful results of his ezpedition»-Is appointed to negotiate treaties of 
peace between hostile Tribes-^Accomplishes his purpose — A novel temper* 
ance lecture—Treaty at Fond du Lac^-Gov. Cass's address to the Pottsiwato- 
mies and Miamis. 

As tbe Executive officer of Michigan, Gen. Cass found a multi- 
plicity of objects, calling for the exercise of his powers as a states- 
man. It is rarely that military skill and eminence in the civil 
departments of government, are found combined in the same indi- 
vidual. When they do .so exist, that people may be regarded as 
truly fortunate who are placed under the government of one who 
is alike able to lead them to victory against their enemies, and de- 
vise good and wholesome laws for the protection of their civil 
rights, and the establishment of their social happiness. Such ap- 
pears to have been both the ambition and the result of Gen. Cass' 
administration. Consequent upon the ravages of war, disorder 
reigned; it was as if order and civil government were to be insti- 
tuted de novo ; chaos changed to system and harmony. The civil 
divisions of the Territory were to be defined, courts established^ 
officers and magistrates appointed, and measures commenced to 
develope the resources of the country, and attract towards it the 
attention of the inhabitants of the States, Besides all these, there 
were formidable bands of Indiaps within the Territory who were 
to be conciliated and induced or forced to enter into treaties of 
amity and peace. The Indian title was to be extinguished to vast 
tracts of land, not only within the Territorial limits, but else- 
where, northwest of the Ohio, A policy was to be formed and 
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adapted towards ihesie savage owhei's o^ the right of soil, which^ 
should become a permanent institution of the gavernment Th^c^ 
were prejudices too, to combat^ in regard to the natural resources- 
of Michigan, which had their origin in ignorance, to which, per-^ 
haps, may be added, the inducement of interest. 

Perscms acting in an official capacity, had circulated Ithrougb' 
ihe newspapers of^ the day, that the interior of Atichigan tiaras one- 
vast morass, entirely useless to the white man for purposes of ag** 
riculture, if not altogether inaccessible to his enterprise and pio-* 
neering spirit. 

The lands of Michigan, now well known and celebrated f6t 
their beautiful formation, fruitfur qualities and facilities of tfllage^ 
were then represented as unfit to be given away. To overcome 
these uiifounded and injurious prejudices, was one of the under- 
takings which Gen. Cass conceived to be his duty. For this oh** 
ject he projected and encouraged expeditions to explore and exa-' 
mine the Country, himself often accompanying the e^tpedition. 

In 18 19, an exploring expedition upon an extensive ^fcale, havi 
Ing in view the examination of the uppei^ country of the peftihso^ 
la, even to the sources of the Mississippi, was projected ; and iri 
the following year was undertaken and accomplished by him. Baii 
calculable benefits were derived from these enterprizes. The 
actual condition, appearance, and nature of the country, werA 
satisfactorily ascertained. His reports dnd notes of the routed 
were published, and brought into notice the immense prairies 
and openings of the West. Hundreds were induced to emigrate 
thither from the less fertile lands, and more laborious tillage of the 
East. This expedition and its influences, will hereafter be con- 
sidered. 

In 1817, it was deemed advisable by the Government to attempt 
the extinguishment of the Indian title to all the lind claimed b^ 
them within the limits of the state of Ohio. Gov. Cass was se* 
Iccted by the President to ascertain by personal interview with the 
chiefs and head men of the several tribes who claimed the lands^ 
how far it would be practicable to carry into effect the wishes of 
the Government. The proceeding^ were left discretionary with 
the Governor. If he should find that it would be impos^Jible or 
Impolitic to endeavor to obtain all the cotintfy chtiitied, hii Tie^ 
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tifttion was to be^ confined to an atten^t tp proc;^re the reli|iqiush- 
ment of a portion. 

Accordingly, in the month of April in that year, the Governor, 
proceeded to Lower Sandusky, in Qhio, to ascertain the views of 
the Indians on the subject of his mission. He learned there, that 
there was but little doubt but that the Indians would consent to 
cede a considerable portion of their country. Upon his report tc^ 
the acting Secretary of War, a commission was issped, in the fol- 
lowing May, authorizing Qov, Cass and Gen. McArthur to nego- 
tiate a treaty. No definite instructions were given in regard to 
its provisions, further than that the commissioners should keep in 
view the desire of the Government to effect the peaceable removal, 
of the Indians from the shores of Lake Erie to lands west of the 
Mississippi river. A]l besides was left to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the commissioners. In pursuance of this authority,. 
Gov. Cass, with his a^ociate, caused the sachems, chiefs and war- 
riors of the Wyandott, Seneca, Delaware, Shawanee, Pottawato- 
mie) Ottawa and Chippewa tribes of Indians, to assemble at Fort 
Meigs, in Ohio. They met them there, and on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, iai7, concluded and signed a treaty, by which those 
tribes ceded to the United States nearly all the land which they 
claimed within the Umits of Qhio, a part in the state of Indiana^ 
and a portion in the Michigan territory. This was one of the 
most important Indian treaties ever negotiated in the United States. 
It attached the isolated population of Michigan to the five hun- 
dred thc^sand inhabitants of Ohio ; it made the Territory of Mi- 
chigan, in a fuller sense, a constituent part of the American 
Union, and removed, for ever, apprehensions that then existed, of 
a powerful and inimical confederacy among the Indian tribes. 
There were difficulties attending its successful accomplishment, 
which required all the experience and sagacity of the commission- 
ers to overcome. The Indians were in a feverish state of excite- 
l»^nt; when the negotiation was completed, they were reluctant 
to part with their lands. They did not contemplate with any de- 
gree of pleasure, the prospect of a new home beyond the distant 
Mississippi. They preferred to retain their old hunting grounds, 
that they might linger unmolested amid their accustomed haunts; 
around the places of their bii^th and th^ graves of their sires. 
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Mofecmor, they had become inlbmied of the value to the Uciited 
ftiBtei^ of the demed acqaiiitkm. By interoouir«e with our ownt 
people, they hsd learned the pecuniary value of the $oil, as weft 
as its importance as a connecting link, binding together ournorth- 
western frontier. Its acquisition, too, was rendered more dtfficnlt 
iMMSi the fact, that a greater portiim of it was owned by the Wy« 
i&dotts, a high spirited peq;>le It was their last possession, and 
when they parted with it, they Would cease to be hunters; they 
would have taken a step which would, as it were, Uot out of ex* 
i^tence their character and cu^ms as hunters and warriors. They 
vtwe solicited to give up, absolutely, that which for ^es they had 
Myoyed, and which formed the zest and charm of their existence. 
Yet against all these Obstacles the wisdom and tact of our com* 
missicmers succ^ded, and the Indian title was extinguished to 
BOarJy fear iMllhwas of acres,- of a country beautiftil and valuable, 
fertiie, well watered, and handsomely situated. 

The value of the service Tendered to the country by the negotk* 
stcnrs of this treaty , was appreciated by the President and the Sec« 
vetary of War. In the note of the War Department acknowledg- 
mg the receipt of the treaty at Washington, the Secretary says : 
^* The extent of the cession far exceeds my most sanguine expec^ 
tations, and there can be no real or well founded objections to the 
amirant of con^nsation given for it, except that it is not an ade« 
qttate one. This treaty may; be considered in its fiscal, political,' 
and moral efS^ts, as the meat impcntant of any that we have hith- 
erto Made with the Indians.' ' 

It was at this time that Governor Cass urged upon the coiisider- 
atton of the Governm^t, the political and pecuniary necessity for 
eocifitnicting a road from Sandusky to Detroit. Its advantages to 
the governn^nt in a military and fiscal view, were pointed out in 
a communication to tjae War Department, so dearly and argumea- 
tativdy that ks necessity could not be overlooked. Had there 
been during the war^ a good^oad running iVom the iiHerior of Ohio 
to Detroit, immense bub^ of money would have been saved to th€^ 
nation ; the oi^acities for supplying the military posts on the 
Lakes, with troc^ and provi^ons, would have prevented much of 
^ ikuiet which befei the northwestam army at the outset of the 
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o4oipaigB. The gofernmeBt were induced by tSie sj^lietliQa 4i 
Qm. €a3aan<l hia iedleague^ to cgmmenee buMog a nmd over ^Ibt 
tonMe indicated, takifig in its eourae tte well known motasar-*^^ 
IHaekBwamp. 

Subsequeni to the negotiation of thus treaiy, and within a pefiod 
of dghteen years, Gbvemoor Cast made aqd ooneluded aioeteett 
Beatles with the several tribes of Indians witiiia otir borders^ dl 
ci which, but one, were in the Northw^t Territcnry. The bubh.' 
her of Indians within the extent of his jurisdiction, when be mmht 
nied the superintendency of Indian a&irs, was forty^wo thousaatf^^ 
among wluHn were nine thousand warriors. The responsibility; 
resting upon him was indeed onerous ; but the duty toliis coun^y^ 
and to ail interested, was faithfully and ^cientiy dischairgedi . Hi^ 
eare and control of these fierce sons of the forest oommenced^ ait; 
a time too, whm to the natural difficulties of performanoe, W2(S adi 
ded imminent personal danger to the officer. The war of 191^^ 
in which these ferocious allies of the most christian British mon- 
arch had borne a horribly conspicuous part, was still pending; tha 
influence of the British ^my was exercised against his efTocte to? 
hfm treaties of peace and amity with them ; the ashes of the p^i 
oncer's cabin they had bwned, were stiU warm ; and tibe scalps of' 
their massacred victims, still hung green in their wigwams. Yet, 
in spite of these fearful odds, did this pioneer commisaioner maiib- 
fully do the bidding of his country, in winter or summer, day^ o^ 
night ; traveling through the vnlderness on foot or on horse^baek^. 
or making the tour of the great Lakes in a birchen canoe. In the- 
discharge of these duUes, hundreds c^ thousands of dollars we^e 
disbursed by him, most of which was transported ,at his.oWn tisk 
and under his own watchful eye, witlKRit oon^ensatioja commen**' 
aurate with the hai^ard of the undertaking; sometimes proctt:rii^ . 
^e means on his private credit, of ^filling treaty st^fmhttioitf, 
when the government had negated or delayed to provide them. 

The prosperous farmer, who surveys, with delight his rich ficUff 
of ripening grain, upon our western prairie imd openings, wai^liig' 
its golden head l>eneath a sumnier's sun to the l^^ht' bree:^ that; 
aoftly wafto across it, cm scsnrcely realize the toil^, theftriTatiQAs^ 
tie dangera that attended the man wtio first dbtained for htm, tte 
right to own and cultivate his cherished homestead* Seldom per 
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lMpt> does be stpp tQ think that he v^ Im neii^hprs £ar, vfoha, 
^pund, are all indebted to the exertions, the self: deiiial^ the 
^n9cientious sense of duty of one man^ for those teeming and 
fruitful fields^ which bring gladness to his heart and prosperity to 
his household. Tet the public records of the gotemment bear 
testimony that nearly every foot of soil in the northirest was ac- 
quired by Lewis Cass. No man was ever so closely identified 
with that portion of pur country. No man in its behalf, has ^n* 
^gone so much personal privation ; endured so much sacrifice 
pf comfprt and enjoyment, pr rendered such great ai^d signal ben«. 
^ts as General Ca^s^ 

, The annexed statein€int will show the number of treaties negq- 
ti^ated by Gov. Cass; when and with what tribes: also the estima*, 
tjed number of Indians under his superiiitendence in 1813 whei|. 
he assumed Executive duties at Detroit. 

hidian Treatitt amduded 6]^ Cfen. Ctt», 
Names of Tribes. Palte o/Titatieft 

Wyandots, Delaware^; Shawnees, Senecas and Miamiee July 22^ l8l4 

Wyandots, Delawares^ Shawnees, Pottawatamiet, Ottawat aad ' • 

Chippewas ^ • Sept. 2d,. 1817 

0elawares ••• •• ...*.• Oct. S, 1818 

Miamiea , • ....,...* Oct. 6^ 181A 

Pottawatamies « ..••• ., Oct. 2, iSlt 

Cbippewas of Saginaw .., , Sept24> 1819 

Chippewas of Saut StOi Marie, Lake Superior... ••..••••. June. 16, 1820 

Otiawas of L'Airhre^ take Michigan ••..•••••.•.« ,,. July 6, 182Q' 

Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pcawatamiea of Illinois .•••.' Aug. 29, 1821; 

Sioux, Chippewas, Saca and Foxealowas Winneb&goei, Menomf 

oniesajid Pottawatamies.. •«,. Aug, 19, 1825 

Chippe was of Lake Superior, txkd ike Area aortbweat . • . • Aug. 5, 1826 

MiamiesoftJie Wabash... Oct. 23, 182& 

Pottawatamie Oct. 16,' 18Si^ 

Chippewas, Menpmonies and Winnebag<»e8. ••.^. Aug. U^ 1827 

Pottawatamies Sept. 19, 1827 

{gacs and Foxes, Winnebagoes. Pottaw^tamiea, Otta:was a^d Qhip- 

. pewas.... ,k,m •'.. Aug. 25, 182& 

Po^waUmies • « Sept. 20, IW 

i!!hippewa, Ottawa, and Pottawatamies of the Illineia, Milwaukie 

and Monitewftc •«•»••.. July S9. 1829 

Creeks ...•...,., AprU 4, 183^ 

£»HnmU €fikt.mimber qflfutUnu tvOftlft ike Mupmnimdmeif qfGm, Cmt, at 
the period iphen IM« officer m^eumed th^ executive dutiu ai Detr^fi» % 

ou^ufitn 0/1813. 

Waiiiwft. Seuli^ 

Wyandots of Ohio and Michigan •••. 600 2^ 

Sbawnees of Ohio and Indiana *•••« •• 12(^ 600 

gfiiecas of Sandusky.. »•••••% ••>*••« » •••• 100 fiOO 

Delawares of Indiana •.•.••••.•••«•••• •••«.. 150 750 

OttawasofManmee..... •••••«••«•«. ••••f,.. 80 4ii 

Ottawqs of the PeniMula of Michigan , 400 XfiOO 

SigiBaw.*... .«i..*......***.,*..*..^^jiO l30O 

Pottawatomiei of St. Joseph & the Huron •» ^* •»•••• •# m • • ••#•»'. 100 000 
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^ottawatOraiefc of Chicago aid lUtiroifl at 1 arg^e * ; . 40O ' ijl$9 

Chippewaa of Lake* St. Clair and, Huroi^ and the precincta of 

' MichiUmacinac ;. 1,000 5,000 

^hlpDo^oa of liEke ISuper^r, and th« region north of the L^e of 

the Woods and head of the MiBsissippi 2,000 10,000 

tfenomanieBof Green Bf^ and Fox river. »'....».. «»«•••• 600 3,000 

Winnebogoes of Western Michigan , now Wisconsin l/)00 5,500 

Miaini68> Weaa, and Piaakteshawt ef the Wabash. ..,« «... 900 4,000 

Stoux and other bands from the west uf Mississippi, and visiting 

or ^OYing Indians at large.* * «•••. 600 3>00Q 

8,890 41,400 
' The variotis tribes of Indians within the superintendenoy of Gov. 
•Cass, between the Lakes and the Mississippi, were but imperfectly 
known, and so was the country they inhabited. To obtain a itaore 
thorough knowledge of both ; to explain to the Indians the views 
of the government towards them ; to acquire information which 
would facilitate and improve the performance of the duties of his 
department. Gov. Cass projected the plan of making a tour by the 
way of the lakes, to the head waters of the Mississippi. He com- 
municated hifi plan to the Secretary of War, with the objects and 
purposes of the expedition, which were: 

First. A personal examination of the different Indian tribes who 
occupied the territory ; of their moral aad social condition ; of 
their feelings towards the United States; of their numerical strength; 
and of the various objects connected with them, of which human-* 
ity and sound policy required that the Government should possess 
an intimate knowledge. 

Second. To procure the extinotion of Indian title to the land in the 
vicinity of the Straits of St. Mary, Prarie du Chien, Green Bay, 
and open the communication between the two latter places. 

Third. The examination of the body of copper in the vicinity of 
Lake Superior. 

Fourth. To ascertain the views of the Indians in the vicinity of 
Chicago, respecting the removal of the six nations to that country. 

Fifth. To explain to the Indians the views of the Gover nment^ 
respecting their intercourse with the British authorities at Maiden, 
and distinctly to announce to them that their visits must be dis* 
continued. 

Sixth. To ascertain the state of the British Fur Trade within 
that part of our jurisdiction. 

This proposition, and its objects, received the sanction of Gov- 
ernm^t^ ^cept that relating to the further extinguishment of In- 
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flM tide. This was then deemed' ineipedieat, further than to 
procure a cession at the Saut de St. Marie^ not exceeding ten milea 
square. 

In prosecuting this enterprise, Gov. Cass adopted the most sim* 
pie and economical means. All that he re<iuired was a birch c^r 
noe, with a complement of experienced boatmen. No compensa- 
tion was asked for his own time and services ; he only requested 
permission to apply an aj^ropriation already made^ of one thousand 
dollars, to defray the actual expenses of the trip. To aid in ac*- 
complishing all of the proposed objects of the expedition, the Gov 
ernment appointed a topc^raphical engineer, and a gentleman 
skilled in mineralogy and gedogy to accompany the expedition. 

On Wednesday, May 34th, 18^0, arrangements for the €^xpe4i*> 
tion being complete, Governor Cass started from Detroit, accom* 
panied by Capt. Douglass, of the Engineer Corps; Lieut McCay, 
of the Corps of Artillery ; Dr. Wolcott, of the Indian d^artmenl; 
Henry I4* Schoolcraft, Esq., a scientific gedogist, and three other 
persons, citizens of Detroit. Their conveyances consisted of thre^ 
canoes, propelled by voyagisurs and Indians : each canoe wa9 
adorned with the flag of the United States flying from the stern. 
The departure of the party caused ^o little excitement and anima* 
tion among the iiphabitants of the territory, especially among the 
citizens of Detroit. The wharf and the shore of the river were 
lined with spectators. The nov^ty and hazard of the expeditipn 
were appreciated by all. The canoes were paddled into the stream 
amid the cheers and huzzas of the multitude, and were propelled 
against a strong wind and current with astonishing rapidity ; the 
vojfogeurs regulating the strokes of their paddles by one of their 
singular and exhilarating row songs, and the Indians encouraging 
each other by shouts of exultation. On leaving the shore, ponsid* 
erable exertion was made* both by the voyageurs and Indians, to 
obtain the lead, and a handsome boat race was witnessed, in which 
the Indians displayed their superior skill, and soon left the othar 
canoes far behind. This expedition, commenced with the appro- 
bation of the Government, and un4er encouraging support from 
residents near the country to be explored, was prosecuted with vi- 
gov and determination. The party, notwithstanding they were 
impeded by head winds, arrived at Mackinac on the 10th of Jtti;ie, 
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%aVhig traveMftd kdout fiwnr hundred railed. There, they proctired 
catioeisdfisi larger size than those in which they left Detroit. Frotii 
Mackinac they proceeded to the Saut of St. Marie, where Gorer- 
nor Ca^ negotiated with the Chippewas for a cession of sixteen 
square miles of land, as instructed by the Secretary of War, fbi 
the purpose of establishmg a military post. This was an import- 
ant acquisition ; one absolutely necessary for the preservation df 
"good feeling and amity on the part of the Indians inhabiting th^ 
tipper country. 

Persons hostilely (ftsposed towards our government and jealous 
of the influence which it Was gaining over the numerous tribes df 
Indians, were in th^ habit of rei^orting to this point from the Bri^ 
^ outposts and trading stations, ifoi* the purpoee of exciting by 
false tales, and by bestowing presents, the minds of the Indiat^ 
iTgaihst our officers. By evil counsel anrf the most cortup't mean% 
they partially suticeeded in throwing difficulties in the way of 
treaty negotiations. The cession above spoken 6f, preparatory to 
the establishment of a military foree there, t6 overawe the inimicd 
and hc^tilely disposed savages and prevent tte visits of British em>- 
issaries, was in the highest degree advantageous to the country. 
The Saut Sfe Marie, was the key to the country around and north 
of Lake Superior. It was the tlioroughfare through which the Irf- 
dians passed to receive thfeir presents and medals at the British 
^ost on Drummonds Island, neai* the mouth of the river St. Mary. 
Its importance to the United States, could not be over estimated. 
It was on the occasion of effecting this treaty, that Gov. Caas 
di^layed at the peril of his life, that personal courage and indii^ 
fercnce to danger, by which singly and unarmed, he vindicated the 
Insulted dignity of his country, aiid overawed by moral force, ^ 
band of armed aikd angry chiefs. A gentleman who accompanied 
the expedition, gives the following narrative of the occurrence. A 
fchief who was called the " Couitt," appeared in the Council at 
Bte Marie, m the full dress of a British officer of rank, and during; 
Xkt conference, showed the greatest aversion to the Americans. 
When the chiefs were about to retire, this fellow standing by the 
presents which laid in the centre of the marquee, where the Coun- 
cil Was held, with grea^ contempt kicked them asidie, and rushed 
out of the marquee. In a few minutes the British flag, and not aii 
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Ameri^n^^; wm d6«^ fiying wiliifn t^rty fods^ iihd In ftodt <^ tbe 
Qarernofn diinp, and in the midst of the Indian lodgte. Imme<&« 
itely the Governor, unattended bf any of his party, walked to the 
Ibdge where the flag was raised, ahd by which the chiefs who had 
been ih the cottfieU^ were standing, and seizing the flag, dashed i| 
to the ground ntid trampled it under his feet. The Indians appeared 
to- be f^nic fitrnck by this daring act The Governor t^XM to the 
kiterpreter and remonstriited with the ohiefii, upon the impqiriety 
of tfhett' conduct, and upon the hostile feelings which they di!q[^i^eKi 
6y this act, towards the United States. He also stated to.thera 
tb6 inevitable result to which such Conduct must lead, and that a 
fepeiitidn of it, while he was there would not pass unpunished. 
bi leds than fifteen minutes the squaws belonging to th^e lodges, 
w!th ^11 their children, had abandoned the camp, and were safety 
Yfikded on the British shore, aiid appearances indicated an iromedi** 
ate attack by the Indians upon the party. Oh the part of the exploit 
iBg party, preparations were instantly made for defence against aiQl 
sitack which might be made by the Indians. But the iirmness of 
fee Govenior effect^ what had been nearly despaired of In a 
i^ort time the old chiefs sent to the Groternor and disavowed the 
Itct. They attributed it to ^leir young men, and expressed their 
rihCere regi^et at its occurrence. They also requested a renewal 
i^f the council and professed their readiness to make the cession of 
land asked for by the United States. The council was renewed 
ftnd in a short time the treaty was consummated 

These skme Indians acting under the influence of British emis* 
ilaries h^d before this event, insulted American dBcers who visited 
the Saut They were aware of the object of our government in 
debiting to obtain this cession of land, which doubtless made them 
rifOVe rductaht to part with it, than otherwise they would have 
ffkeh. Had not Governor Cass met the emergency precisely as 
hW^id, fntiinidating the Indians by his heroism, the object wouM 
tidt have been accomplisAed at that tim6. 

tVom the Saut Bite Mfirie, the party coasted along the southern 
i^oirt of Lake Supeil'ior to the Food dii Lac ; ascended the St: 
tiouis to one of it* sources ; attd descended a tributary stream of 
IB^ndy Lake to the RfisSn^sriJJpi river ; thence asrcending to the Up- 
^^ fted Cedar Lake, the principal tributary of the Mississippi* 
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From this they descended the Hiam^ppi fourteaa huivlfad mileji 
to Prarie du Cbieny passing on the route» the post of St Peler*8» 
They then navigated the Wisconsin liver to the Portage, enta^ 
the Fos rhrer and descended it to Green Bay. At this point m 
portion of the party separated from Gov. Case, ijitending, for topo* 
graphical exploration, to coast along the eastern shore of Lak0 
Michigan to Mackinac. The Governor returned to Detroit bj^ 
way of Chicago. He arrived at the latter place on the eleventh ol^ 
8q>tember, having, been traveling since the twentieth of the pre- 
ceding May^ during which time he traversed over five thousand 
miles of frontier in his canoes; held various treaties with the Inn 
dians ; obtained valuable accessions of territory ; eiqplored a hitb- 
^to unknown region of couutry ; procured additional knowledge 
of the feelings, views, dis^sition, character, customs and numbered 
of the Indians, and a more accurate topography of the vast coun-* 
try watered by the Great Lsdies. The proposed objects of his txn 
pedition were fully and satisfactorily accomplished. 

In the year 1825, Governor Cass and Governor Claris;e of Mis^ 
sour i were appointed commissioners on the part, of the United 
States, to meet the Indians of the extreme northwest, at Prarte 
chi Chien to negotiate a treaty of peace between the hostile tribes 
inbabUing th^t region. Wars for many years had been, carried oa 
between the Chippewas and Sioux ; the Sacs and Fo^es and the 
Sioux ,* and the lowas and Sioux. This existence of hostilities 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, if permitted to con- 
tinue would in a short time have been productive of incalculable 
evil. Its influence upon the other tribes on the Missouri and His-. 
sissippi riversy and on the Lakes, would have been to involve them 
b)1 in general warfare ; retarding the advancement of the country 
and crediting new obstacles to their removal beyond the Mississippi 
Accordingly, to promote peace among the several tribes, and to 
establish boundaries among them and remove all causes of futor« 
difficulty, they were invited to assemble at Prarie du Chien to <o* 
complish these objects. The invitation was generally responded 
to, and large deputations of the Sioux, Chippewas, Sacs, Foxes^ 
Winnebagoes, lowas, and Menominees, attended in the month of 
August 1826, and were met by the Commissioners. Many of th« 
Indians came from points a thousand miles distant front the treatj^ 
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grouttd. Tfae (^|«cts of this assemblage oooopkd the aittetitioa of 
fte council for severd days. The difficulties atteoding a Qtegotiap 
tion of this kind were formidable The enture nature of the itwuh 
action being di^^rent from an ordinary treaty, where lands wer^ 
to be giiren up on (me side and a consideration paid therefor by the 
other. Here there were no tangible inducements ; no gUtterin^^ 
^Id and showy presents, to persuade the warriors to listen to the 
advice of bis white brother. The consideration of their coQoe»> 
»i<m9 was entirely a moral one ; one little understood and double 
less quite as little af^reciated by them, as oftentimes it is, by the 
more cirilized and educated^ Besides, it was asking the turbi»- 
l^it and war-seeking Chippewa > the brave and daring Sioux, to 
lay down the tomahawk and eictend the hand of peace and friend* 
ahip to one another, while each held the unavenged trophies of 
valor, obtained in deadly combat* To effect, under such ciroum* 
stances, the purpose of the conforence^ required the utmost caur 
tion and prudence* It should be borne in mind too, that the Iok 
dian evinces great acuteness in defining his rights, and no less per- 
tinacity in maintaining them. In a conflict <^ claims betwe^ 
them, it is no easy task to reconcile their differences, and induce 
concession and relinquishment. In spite however of all obstacles, 
and they were by no means few in number^ or light in influence^ 
the Commissioners accomplished the purpose of their mission. 

A treaty was concluded and signed on the I9th of August, 1835;. 
whereby it was agreed that there should be a firm and perpetuid 
peace between the contending tribes; boundaries to their territory 
were fixed. One principal cause of hostilities, was, the invasion 
by one tribe, of the hunting grounds claimed by another; thi» 
cause was removed by an agreement, that no tribe would hunt 
within the acknowledged limits of another without their assent 

To give sdemnity to this treaty, the commissioners omitted 
Bone of the ceremonies usual <»i such occasions, and to which thd 
Indians attached so great importance. This tok^i of respect (on 
their re>verence for their time honored usages and customs, pperar* 
ted in holding them more faithfUlIy to the fulfilment of their agree* 
ments. At the conclusion of the treaty, the commissioners wtef* 
tained the whole assemUi^^e of Indians with a feast, having ape- 
(MiUarity attending it which was truly novel and unusual to tbt 
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gu{3M9. The c^eoasiott was m&de i»e of to ei^ain to tji«m tKl 
«?il8 they differed fr^Dm their indulgence in ard^t spirits ; tt&d tli^ 
terrible consequencc^iB which would in^tably ensue to them, W 
they continued the baleiul practice. To convince them that ^ 
^Vernmeilt was not actuated by a desire to save the «ost of th* 
Jkpiot tlitey migfbt consume, and whic^v it had been accustomed t^ 
distribute among them at treaties, btft which in the present io- 
i^Dance was omitted, the commhsioners caused an amplie supply of 
^isky to be brought in among them. «Wben their attention Was 
liiwakened to the subject. Gov. Cass ordered the vessels containing 
1^ liquor lo be overturned, and the cditents wasted upo6 th^ 
glronisd. The Indians Were greatly disappointed and much as- 
tbiiished by this novel temperance lecture. 

In 1886, i}m, Cass negotiated a further treaty with the Chip- 
pewtLS at P^d dti Lac, on Lake Superior ; a treaty with the Pot- 
tawatomiea on the Wabash, in Indiana; and a treaty with the 
itiamis, also on the Wabash; These several treaties we^e all of 
ittiportance to the country ; acoompHshing peaceably and legally 
die extinguishment bf Indian title, and preparing the mmds of th^ 
Indians fijr rembval beyond the limits c^ civilized settlements. 

At the treaty of Fofid du Lac, more than two thousand Indians 
aifeembled. This point was an old Indian trading establishment, 
on the St. Louis river, and distant from the SaUt Sle. Marie fiv^ 
hundred nfiles. The voyage was accomplished in bark canoes, 
and occupied eighteen days, during which niuch tempestuous 
Kveather and high seaS were experienced. Havitjg arrived there a 
ireaty was negotiated and signed. The chiefs who Were there, ap- 
f^ared at the council with th^ British ^ag and with British medds 
suspended frbm their necks. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
Gov. Cass directed (me of his attendants to take the medsds and 
jtag fr6m the chiefe. This beihg done, the Governor pitted the 
died^b and flag utider his fe^, Knd toM the chiefs that when hd 
#^urned he would give them the ^ind of medals and flag they 
il^Bre to use. This was a bold aet on the part of the Governor, 
WUl it impressed the Indians with his courage, Wad made theta lis* 
tin l^f^abty to his advice. 

At the treaty with the Pottawatomies aiid Miamies on the WA- 
fcash, in Indiana, in 1826, Gov. Cass delivered the following speecb 
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to tbe IndiuBs^ and which is here givea a» a specimen of the style 
tod manner of his intercoulrsef with the Indian tribes. 

Mr GaiuMKKN*-* 

Pottawatooiies und Miamis : We thank thia Great Spirh liitt 
lie has opened the paths to conduct as all l^em in aafe^^ and that he has 
l^ven ns a dear Bkj and aololidUas sun, to meet tc^ether in this conned 
house. Your great father, the President of the United States, has sent 
spbB, together with the two gentlemen who sit with me, to meet you here 
npon hushieBs highly important to yon, and we request that you would 
tipen voor ears and listen attentively to what we have to aay to you. 
. < When the Great Spirit fiftA placed you upon this island, he gave yon 
plenty of game for food and clothing, and bows and arrows, with wmeh 
■to kill it AfVer some time it became difficult to kill the ^me, and the 
€rreat Spirit sent the white men here, who supplied yon with guns, pow- 
der, andbiills, and with|b]ankets and clothes, we were then a very sroati 
>]^ple; hut we have since sreatly increased, and we are now spread over 
ithe whole face of the coUntry.^ Yon have decreased, and yotir numbers 
are now much reduced. You have but little game, and it is difficult for 
yon to support your women and children by hunting. Your Great Father, 
wiioBe eyes survey the whole country, sees that you have a large tract of 
land here, which Ib of no a^ty'tse to yon. You do not cultivate it, and 
thow is but little gainod upon it The buffalo has long since lef^ it,.and 
thfi deer are going. There are no beavers, and there wiu sooa be no other 
animak worth hunting upon it. 

There are a great many of the white children of your father who 
would be glud to live upoq thiis land. They would build houses, and raise 
corn^ and catttcT and hogs. You know that when a famUy grows up and 
becomes large, they nuist leave their father's house and look out for a 
place for themselves— so it is with your white brethren. Their family is 
increased « and they rnu^t find some new place to move io^ Your Or eat 
Fiither m willing to ffivc for this land much more than it is wortli to you. 
He is willing' to give more than all the game upon it would sell for. He 
will make you a condidtirable present now, and he will allow an annuity 
hereafter* Yuu know well that all he promises, he will perform. 

Tbe stipulationa ma^le to you heretofore are punctually fulfilled. Large 
annuities in specie are paid to you, and they are sufficient to make you 
comfortable j much more so than you were before the Treaty of St. Mary's. 
Vour Greni Patlier Is not only anxious to purchase the country of you; 
but he is desirous that you should remove far from hia white children. 
You muat all sso that you cannot live in the neighborhood of the white 
people, YoQ have bad men, so have we. Your people will sceal our horses, 
kill our cattle and hogs, and commit other injuries upon our proper^. 
Borne of our people who have committed crimes, escape into your coun- 
•tm and it becomes difficult to take them. Besides, when you divide our 
JiofUements, we cannot have roads, and taverns, and ferries. The game, 
fp9, dies before our improvemeois, and when that goes you must, follow it 
Biit above All, your young men are ruining themselves with whisky. 
' iSince within the recollection of many of you,- your numbers have di« 
minished one-half, and unless yon take some decisive step to check this 
evil, there will soon not be a red man remaining upon the islands. We 
have tried all we could to prevent you from having this poison, but we 
cannot Your bad men will buy«and our had men will sell. Old and 
young amoD^ you will drink. You sacrifice your property, you abandon 
your women and children, and destroy one another. There is but one 
safety for you, and that is to fly from this mad water. Your Father owns 
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a large country weat of the Mississippi ; he is aiudous that all of his red 
cbUdren woura remove there, and sit down in peace togfedter. Theve 
they can hunt and provide for their women and chiktren, and once raorft 
become a happy people. We are auUiorized to offer you a residence 
there equal to your lands here in extent, and pay you an anouily whicsii 
will make vou comfortable, and provide means for your removal. 

You will then have a country abounding with game, and you will aki^ 
have the value of the country you leave. You will be beyond the resell 
of whisky, for it oaonot reach you there. Your Great Father will not 
eufEer aov of his white children to reside there, for it is reserved for hi* 
wd people. It will be yours as long as the suo ebioes and the rain faUsu 

You must jpo before long — ^you cannot remain here — ^you must remove 
or pmsfa. Now is the time for you to make a good bargain for yourselveiSy 
winch will make you rich and comfortable. 

Come forward then, like wise men^ and accept the terms we offtn*. 
We understand there is a difierence of qHnion between Pottawatomtett 
and Miamis, respecting their claims to tiiisland. This* difference we 
abould be glad to have you setUe between yourselves. If you con do 
this it will be well, if not, we slmll examine into the ciroomstances attd 
decide between you* 

The preceeding was written and read by sentences to the inter- 
preter, (Mr. Barron, chief interpreter,) who delivered it to the In- 
dians ; to this followed a few extempore remarks by Governor 
CasSj viz : 

"Mr. McCoy, whom you know is a good man, will go with vou over the 
l^nssi^sippi ; and continue to liVe among you. You know him to be a 
good man, and a sincere friend to you, and would not advise you to do . 
any thing that ^ould be an injury to you. You stand alone — ^there is none 
to support you— the Shawnees and Delawares are all ffone. You have 
been invited by your Great Fatiier, the President, and are now sitting 
around our council fire, in our council house, and under our flag. Your 
young men are not alwajrs prudent, they will drink andciuarrel— we hope 
the old and wise men will keep the young men from doing any injury. If 
blood should be shed at our coancil "fire, we never should forgive it,— we 
have the will and power to punish it. 

Your Great Father has a quick ear, a sharp eye. and a l6ng arm. If k 
Pottawatomie strikes a Miami, or a Miami strikes a Pottawatomie, be|Btrikes 
ud — no matter where he goes, we promise here before our brethren, r^ 
and white, we will never kindle another council fire, nor smoke another 
pipe before we punish him. Your young men must listen to what the 
chiefs tell them— They should do as in former days, when chiefs ha4 
powerand the young men were wise— let them clear out their eyes, and 
let the words I have spoken go to their hearts. 

You now have the propositions we were authorized to make you. W6 
wish you to remember it, and think upon it, and return us an answer 
w soon as possible. When you are ready let us know it, and we wiU 
hoist the flag— which shall be the signal that we are ready to receive 
your answer. ^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

Joufnej to Lake Wmiebag o — Hostile Hoe ling amnng ttie Win nftbugoei— Attack on 
Ihe ftJmerfl— War Mcssaeea— Gov. Uasa organizijii^ the Minei-a for defence — 
Alarm at Fever River— He goe» to St. Louia— Anuetv at Green Bay for hii 
sdety — Rumors there of his death— Arrival at Gr*en Bay— Treaiy of Butte de 
MortB^^ccurrence at the trcaty^Peraand danger at aji Indian village— Provi- 
dsnltai cjicnpe — Removal of Truopa, cause of the Indisin difficulties— Succes- 
Bjve appDintm«iiu of Gov. CasB— His civil admioiatrRitLon^HiB Irccdom Trom 
leiigiuus intolerlnce — Tribute i» tlie CithtUc Miagionarie^ — Satiaiaction of the 
people with hi^ administration — Secret of k[» mrccesa— His vjewi oa appoint- 
taent to office — F'irst legislative Council of tho Territory — Go v. Cats calli at^ 
tention to the eiitttence of Copper on tiie upper Penln^ula'-^Removal of the 
New York Indiana — Visits of tho indrins to the British post at Maiden— He 
mttempti^ to present therri. 

In the month of June, 1827, Gov. Cass, in company with Col. 
McKenney, left Detroit for Lake Winnebago. They went to hdd 
a council with the Indians, to establish the boundary line between 
the Chippewas, the Menominees, and Winnebagoes, as agreed upon 
at the treaty of Prairie du Chien ; also to settle the boundaries of 
tiie lands allotted to the New York Indians. When they arrived 
at Green Bay, rumors were current that the haughty and untame- 
aMe Winnebagoes had evinced hostile feelings towards the minerfr 
ID their country, and were endeavoring to enlist the Pottaw tomies 
to join them in driving the whites from the country. Governor 
Cass proceeded at once, by express, to Prairie du Chien, for the 
purpose of settling the difficulties. The Indians conceived that 
their rights were invaded by the aggressions of the miners, of 
whom there were about five hundred. When he arrived there, he 
found that rumor had not exaggerated the state of affairs. The 
Winnebag<ies were highly excited. A few days previous they mur- 
dered atid scalped three persons. The inhabitants were in great 
alarm. They had left their farm«, and for protection and defence 
had congregated at one house, where they were expecting to be 
attacked. A party of three hundred warriors had driven the mi- 
nei^#om Ibeir ground on Fever River, and destroyed their tools 
aad iUrniture. Two boats were attacked on their way from St 
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Peter's, in which three of the Indians were killed. A fedtng of eiH 
mitj prevailed generaUy among the Indians, towards the settlers, 
uid concerted measures had heen arranged for their destruction. 

Gov. Cass found that the most energetic action was required to 
quell the disturbances, and bring the refractory Indians to punish* 
ment. War messages had been sent in every direction. The set- 
tlement at Prairie du Chien was broken up, and the inhabitants- 
had taken shelter in the Fort, where they were but poorly provi- 
ded with means of defence. They numbered only sixty men, al^ 
most destitute of arms and ammunition. He organized this body 
of men, and putting things in the best possible state of defence^ 
descended the river to go to St. Louis. On his arrival at the 
mines on the Fever River, he found the miners there in great 
alarm. Although they numbered three thousand, yet they were 
without means of defence. He procured at Rock Island, a quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, and sent them to the miners. On 
arriving at St. Louis, he represented the condition of ma|tars, to 
Qen. Atkinson, who immediatdy.ordered a detachment of sIk bun^ 
d^ed U. S. troc^y to march to the seat of trouble, (jrreat ftioieiy 
was felt at Qreen Bay, during the Gov^nor's absence^ f!or his fate ; 
ri^rts had reached there, th^^ he had been shot by the Indians. 
These anxieties were removed by his ariival at Grew Bay, topros* 
ecut;e the object of his missi^m. Here he met some three thou- 
sand Indians who had assembled at the Treaty ground, Thesft. 
he addressed, advising them to preserve peace, at the same. time, 
nforming them, that if they were tired of peace and desired a little; 
virar. play, the Umted States would acccnnmodate them. 

Gov. Cass, having in some degree allayed the excttenaeiit amoi^ 
hfsm, and by his prompt and energetic action^ awed, them tu^ 
submission, proceeded to hold the treaty with them. The treaty., 
H^ concluded at the Butte de Morto (Hillock of the dead), on the 
fiftewth of September. By it, was obtained the finid settlement of 
the division line, betwecm the Chippewas and the Menominees; 
a cessipn of the Orjeai Bay reservation, and the determinatioii of 
ite lipiits, and reference to the Governmeirt o( the United Stat^ 
oC^he miHers ia diifMM b^veeti the Menorainees a^d New York; 
Indii^s. The trfMty being conifiluded, the ladiwi werej^fpipriag^ 
tQ ^9m the ground* wfajen 8y4d^y tb« atte^tksi of the aeseiMdapt: 
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iv^ avvestftd hf a wiM.aBd fe^ld 9c»am. A s^pMEv, haTii^«l>^' 
$«^pt«d to prevent iter Imiaband fron partiAg ,wkfa the sc^li^ tlwt. 
bad beefl gnras them, wUdi he in» about -io do, for whiokey, teA- 
baen staged by him. He was taken into cdatody by ord^ of ik» 
Qovevtior, and arraogemeots were nade at once ta pwaisb htew: 
OoT. Cass resolved to maJ^ an example of hUnby mflicting apuar. 
isfafoeat nvbtah waa regarded by the Indian^ as the mo^t disgrAoe;^ 
M and degrading they could suffer. To the inquiry, ^' what ahaiK 
bie done with this manf the Gov. rented, " we wiU mri^ a 
Wixiian of him.'' 

'The Indians were all assemUied together around the But^ der 
Morts— the women and children being placed in ftont The of*. 
f^der was then brpught before them, and Gov. Cass, through ai» 
interpreter, explained to them what he was about to do. He spol^^ 
to them of the kind intention of the woman, of her ebjeot la at*, 
teo^ting to preserve th^r provisions and cluing from the grasp 
of the heartlei^ whiskey dealer ; that, fiirther, the man had strudQi 
her with his kni£&,and, but for the interference of others, would, 
have deprived her of life; that the man who could connait ^cl^a; 
deed upon a helpless woman, was unfit to rank amcmg braves, and 
fiirfeited his character as a man. The wanrior/i were highly incensed 
at the interference of Gov. Cass, and a desire to resist hw orden^ 
was maniliested by them. But he proceeded unmov^ ii^ the per- 
foraniftnce of the ceremony. The Indian was deprived of his leg^ 
gins and ornaments, his knife takep from h'un, the Uade broken, 
off and the handle returned to him. A dirty petticoat, procured < 
from an old squaw, was then put cm him, and, thus dressed^ he was 
led through the crowd and pronounced '' henceforth a womai^! ** 
This sentence was far more teirrible to the Indian than death its^ 
It s^anated bim> forever^ from asaociation with tbe^ braves of hia 
tribe, and subjected him to all the drudgery and servile labor to., 
^ifih the Indians subject their feoiales. 

There ean he no doubt but that the arrival of Governor Cass 
at Prairie du Chi«Q, and his cubeequait expeditious movemaxts^ 
checked and th^ivarted a general co^fed^atiw ^ong the Indiana, 
of liie Miaffiss^^i and the lakes, for the deduction of the jofui^iea.. 
and eetders. It Wae aacertained that the nUnn^agffes Jmd seot ' 
tlie war pijpe and dub to call to tbw itid Ihetr red hic^ttim^; tjhuti 
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Hmy were galb€»'mg to derwe meaAures to fttt tog^er^ In tte' 
ootfise of twFO moiittffi, oceopied on busmess retaliiig to Uiis mor^ 
nftent of tbe Indians, Qof. Cass travelled ^ee ihousandt ftire hun^ 
dired milea. Heissaldtoiiave oiadethe trip from Prairiedn Chien^ 
to St Lonu in seren days^ the shortest time then known. When 
descending the Wisconsin Riyer, with Major Porsjrth, he' stopped 
to Tisit a Winnebago Yillage, which was so aednded as to escape 
the observation of^any one on the river, not knowiiigits existence. 
Wiping to have a friendly ccmference with the chie^, he entered 
the village alone. As he ascended a small eminence, on which- 
the lodges were erected, a young Indian took del^rate aim at 
hkn, and was abotit to fire, when an older Indian struck up hir' 
gttn, exclaiming— "What are you doing ? You will ruin us ail !*' * 
Opoff his approach they began to take down their wigwams-— the 
wom^ and children fled, carrying away, as secretly as they were 
able, the arms and ammunition of the village. As the Governor 
was leaving the place, a gun was pointed at him by an Indian. It 
providentially missed fire. This refhsal of the gun to go off, was 
regarded by the Indians as a token of displeasure from the Great 
l^rit, and the attempt was not renewed. These circumstances 
were t<Ad by the Indian^, themselves, at tbe subsequeint treaty of 
Butte des Morts. 

When the Governor was at Chicago, he sent to a Pottawatomie 
chief, who lived near there, to come and see him. Thfe Chief re^ 
fiised to comply with the request, and sent word to the Governor, 
that, if he wished to see him, he must come to his lodge, and, when 
be got there, be would have hi&^head taken off. 

The Indian difficulties of this year were attributable to the with- 
drawal of the troops from moBt of the posts which they had occu- 
pied in the Indian country. They knew that there were no sol- 
diers on the spot, to punish them for their outrages, and they fan- 
cied that they could do as they pleased with impunity. It is a 
characteristic of the Indian to be ins<^nt and overbearing when 
he has no apprefiension of immediate chastisement. Prairie du 
Chien, the scene of this outbreak, was, at the time, a small settle- 
nent in the heart of the Indian country, at the jqnctton of the 
Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers* The Sacs, Foxes, Winneba* 
gbes, MeSKWEiinees and Sioax> all lived in tbe vietniiy. A nalkar j 
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Iforce was obVioufily necessary to keep the Indians qaiet ; yet ihfe' 
policy of the government was opposed to such an estal^Hshmeiit. 
The trdops were rertovied from there to St. Peter's, further up the 
MiBsissippi. The inhabHants of the whole western country were 
kidigiiant at such indiHerence to their safety, and repeatedly me- 
morialized the President on the subfe^t; Partictllarly in Michigan 
was this coarse, on the part of the government, deprecated. De- 
troit snd Mackinaw, two very important and exposed points, were 
left destitute of a single United States^ soldier. This condition of 
the defences of the Northwestern frontier, was urged with force and 
earnestness upon the attention of (Congress, a year previous to the 
outrage committed at Prairie du Chien. In a memorial, relating 
to ihe measures necessary for the defence of the frontier. Governor 
Caas reviewed the whole ground, showing how indispensable to the 
maintenance of our rights and the protection of our citizens^ was 
s policy of systematized and thorough defonee, by the construction 
of military roads, and the erection of suitable and permanent de- 
fences. At this time, excktsive of the Indians on Lake Superior 
and the head waters of the Mississippi, there were, within the ter- 
ritory' of Michigan, more than twenty eight thousand Indians, over 
whom the officers of the Indian department of the British Govern- 
ment, exercised an influence incompatible with the honor of our 
Government, and injurious to the peaceful interests of the inhabit- 
ants of Michigan. Unfortunately, neither the arguments of Gov- 
ernor Cass, nor tlie petitions of the people, could divert the mind ot 
the senior Major General of the army, from his favorite plan ^of 
e^ablishing a cofdon of exterior posts, to the neglect of those more 
Interior. Detroit, Mackinaw, Chicago and Prairie du Chien weref 
kft without any military force whatever. The experience of the 
siimmer of 1827, however, induced a re-occupation of the posts of 
Chicago and Prairie du Chieii. 

* In the year 1827, Governor Cass procured from the Indians liv- 
mg in St. Joseph County, Michigan, a cession of their lands, for 
bnilding a military road from Detroit to Chicago. 

Gov. Cass received, as has been stated, Ws first appointment as 
Governor of the Michigan Teilritory, in 1913, from President Mad- 
ibon; This appointment was renewed under successive Presi- 

de&tSr and he c<^tinued to hold that office until his selection by 

7 
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Gen. Jackso^ to fill the office oi Secretary of War^ in tke cabins «(' 
that distinguished mam 

His civil administration of the goremnient of die tecritoiT; 
from its commencement to its honorable close, is maifked evei^ 
where as highly beneficial to the advancement of the country^ atui 
the welfare and interests of the inhabitants. Great dei^ai^entont 
^l all civil matters of Governmei^, was the natviral and inevj[taU» 
consequence of the war, increased in this instance by the tempos 
rary occupation of the eiiemy^ following the surrender. H^sord^r 
fqrevailed to a degree which would have appalled a man of less en-? 
ergy^ and driven him away in despair, of e^stablishing peace, order 
and quiet. 

Gov. Cass, with his h^bitua^ firpmess and decision, seized at 
once upon those points of organization which were most prominent 
^d needed the earliest and most strenuous attention. Courito 
were established — civil officers appointed — territorial divisi^s cre^ 
ftted and established — and other means devised, caleulated to raiaa 
the territory from the state of depression and neglect into whicji i^ 
bad fallen. As the increase of the pcqpulation and the extension, 
of the settlements demanded, he established new cpunties. A sysn 
tem of internal improvement, devoted to the laying out and coiir 
fitructing roads, received from him particular attention ; the estab^ 
lishmept of schools and religious institutions, independent of 8ec-< 
tarian views, were objects which held the first place in his careful 
provision for the best interests of the territory. Though born and 
educated amid the stern inculcatipns and iqimovable Puritanism 
of the Pilgrims, no man in his official character could be more 
tolerant or friendly to the religious rights of others, ot more active 
in fostering the early attempts of persons of any religious sect to 
promote the moral and spiritual welfEure of the people. In an ad- 
dress delivered before the Historical Society of Michigan, Governor 
Cass pays the following beautiful and justly bestowed tribute to 
the self denying spirit and religious zeal of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. He says : "The whole history of human character! 
furnishes no more illnstrious examples of self devotion, than are 
to be found in the records of the establishment of the 'Rom«D (?ath-» 
<dic missionaries, whose fiE^th and fervor enabled them to combat 
the difficulties around them in life and triumph over Ihem in dettb.** 
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Toy a period of eighteen years, did Governoif Cass d^r^te hinn 
self to the faithfhl performance of his administration as Go^remor 
of the Michigan Territory, amid the prirations and hard^ps of a 
frontier life. Daring the first stages of territorial existence, the 
duties incumbent upon the Executive are more numerous and on- 
erous than under any other* form of organization. Not only is he 
the Executive oiiicer, upon whom devolves the duty to see to the 
faithful execution of the laws, but he is the principal component 
of the Legislative department. Under the ordinance of 1787, the 
powers conferred upon the Executive and Legislative df^artment 
are very extensive, so much so as almost to reach a point repug* 
nant to the spirit of our constitution and free institutions. The 
voice and will of the people, which in our government is justly held 
to be the source of power, in the first grade of territorial govern- 
ment under the ordinance, is entirely lost sight of, and their rightr 
and privileges subjected to the will and caprice of rulers, exerci- 
sing authority over them, by appointment from the General Gov- 
ernment. Under such circumstances it might happen, that the 
peq>le of the territory would fmd a tyrannical and exacting ruler 
placed over them, whose oppressions, though bearing upon them 
severely, might not be an infVaction of the letter or spirit of the 
law. In a thousand ways might such a ruler prove an annoyance 
and an infliction, without giving cause or opportunity for his re-' 
moval. Great latitude is lefl by the law which prescribes his pow<> 
ers and duties ; and innumeraUe are the instances where he might 
prove to be a scourge and injury to the people. Nor would it be 
at all wonderful, circumstanced as the territory iheik was, should 
there have been an occasional instance where an individual might 
deem his rights infringed, or his liberty as a citizen of a republican 
government, limited by the acts of a territorial Governor, however 
wise or humane, or careful of acting only under the sanction of 
legal authority clearly expressed. Yet, during the whole of Gov. 
Cass' administration, there is no evidence of the existence of a sin^ 
gle murmur or complaint against him. No exemption from liabil- 
ity to err, is claimed for him, nor is it pretended that his measures 
and conduct were free from imperfection ; but it is stated as a 
proof of his devoted attention to the wants of those whom he was 
called upon to govern^ his readiness to listen to and adopt die 
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suggestions of the wisdoQi and experience of others. It is haztrd- 
Hkg bqt little to aasert, that there is not in the history of our own 
country, at least, an instance of governmental policy and practice 
where. so much was effected and so little objected to; where there 
were so many conflicting causes to be brought into harmony ; so 
much concession to be obtained ; ,ao many changes in daily and ha- 
bitual customs to be wrought, as in that period, following the close 
•of the war of 1812, in the territory of Michigan. The true se« 
^cret of the success of Gov. Cass, was his reverence for that dem- 
ocratic principle, which teach^ all in authority under our institu- 
tions and laws, to regard the wishes and feelings of the governed. 
The opinions of the people were held in respect ; and basing his 
administration upon the adoption of the simple, but well establish- 
ed political truth— that from the people emanates all power in a 
.republican government, he conformed his practice thereto, and nev- 
jer gave an arbitrary or overdrawn construction to the organic law 
.^f his government, whereby his own powers might be construc- 
tively increased, while the rights of the people would be propor- 
tionally diminished. 

In the speech of Gov. Cass, delivered June 7th, 1824, to the 
&X«^ legislative body convened in the territory of Michigan, the in- 
iierent right of the people to the control of public officers, is thus 
cpokenof:— 

"The'Jegislative power, heretofore exercised, has been vested, in offi- 
cers over whom the people had no direct control. Authority thus held, is 
certainly liable to abuse ; but its practical operation waa restrained and 
secured as well by the limitations provided in the fundamental ordinance, 
98 by the spirit of our institutions and the superintending control of the 
general government. Still that change in our political system, which gives 
to the people the right of electing their own Legislature, is not only cor- 
rect in principle, but will be found most salutary in its operation. 

^ The power of appointment to office in free governments, presents for 
solution, a doubtful and delicate question. In this territorial government, 
that power is vested in the Executive alone. I feel no disposition on the 
one hand, to shrink fVom any necessary responsibility, nor on the other, 
tenaciously to retain any power originally granted for the pubUc good, but 
which the public interest now requires should be sutrendered. The ordi- 
nance of Congress, which forms the basis of our political fabric, was pass- 
ed thu*ty-f]ve years iiffo. It was a political experiment, and successive al- 
terations have been made, and to remedy defects which experience has 
lihown to exist and to accommodate its principles to the advancing opuH 
> ions of the age. My own observation has satisfied me, that a beneficial 
change may be made in the mode of appointment to office. All township 
and corporation, and many ooumy officers, and paiticularly those whose 
4t^8 relate to the fiscal and police concerns of the respective eouotiesi 
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•faotild be eleet«cl by the people. In the appointment of othersi H aimeave 
to me proper to give to the council a participation. No system which has 
been adopted in the United States, upon this subject, is better calculated 
to effect the object, than that which reqnires a nomination by an Executive 
inagistrate, and the concurrence of a deliberative body. By these means 
we nave the advantage of individual responsibility in the nomination, and 
alio a check Qpon its abuse, in the required concurrence of a ce-prdinate 
branch of the government." 

. Oa the subjects of schools and education, Gov. Cass, in the sam^ 

q[)eech, says :-^ 

. ** The importance of this subject to our present and future proeperity, 
must be too well appreciated to require any observation from me. \ 
practical and well digested system, which should extend to all the advanta* 
ges of education, would be of inestimable value to this young and grow^ 
ing community. A more acceptable service could not be rendered to our 
fellow cidzens ; and no more equitable tax can be levied in any country, 
than one whose application is directed to preparing its citizens for appro* 
ciating and preserving the blessings of self government" 

In relation to the accountability of the representative to his con- 
stituents, the Governor at that early day in our history, expressed 
the following sentiments. The provision introduced in the lately 
adopted constitution of the State of Michigan, in regard to repre- 
sentative districts, is only carrying into practice the principle re- 
commended by Gov. Cass, thirty years ago. The Governor says :— 

" It is always desirable, that the connectiop between the representative 
and constituent should be as intimate as practicable ; and witn this view, 
districts are usually established, within which it may fairly be presumed; 
the electors will be acquainted with the characters and pretensions of those 
who request their suflFrages. When these districts are extensive, and par- 
tioulariy when they embrace a whole state or twritory, the immediate ao- 
eountabilitv of the representative to those among whom he lives, and who 
know him best, is weakened. I believe it would be expedient to divide 
ike territory into districts, and assign to each the election of two members 
of the council." 

The proceedings of this, the first Legislative Assembly, excited 
paramonnt and universal interest amoqg the inhabitants. The 
Governor's message was looked aponi^ the guide whichishould di- 
rect their proceedings, and to it the attention of the xxwmnunity wap^ 
directed. So intimately connected with the public life of Gover- 
nor Cass, is the condition, growth and prosperity of the Territory, 
Ihat a full account of the one cannot be given without connecting 
it more or less with the other. By setting forth the principal to* 
pics discussed in the Governor's message, the reader will at the 
same time obtain the most accurate information of the state of the 
country, and a convincing proof of the thoj^ough knowledge posf 
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seesed by its chief magistrate of itfs condition, watits^ and c^>aei^ 
^es. The objects fecbmmended by the Governor as requiring; 
legislative action, were,— ^the establishment of a system of town* 
ship government, in which matters of local police might be regu- 
lated by the people in their primary meetings; the ^wer of ap- 
pointment and removal of territorial officers ; a limitation to the 
tenure of some of the offices, in order Aat a more faithftil per- 
formance of the duties belonging to them might be secured ; the 
aecessity of providing competent means for examining and re- 
dressing complaints against public officers ; the necessity of en- 
acting laws whereby fugitives from justice should be delivered up; 
the organization of courts, which should make the dispensation of 
justice convenient and attainable in remote parts of the territory ; 
the advantages to be derived from an efficient organization of the 
territorial militia ; the benefits which would result mutually to the 
constituent and the representative by a division of the territory 
' into districts ; the importance of a practical and well digested sys- 
tem of schools and education ; the situation of the roads : changes 
in the] territorial code of laws ; and the finances of the territory. 
These prominent subjects, fraught with the destiny of the territo- 
ry, were discussed in the message in a manner commensurate with 
their bearing upon the welfare of the people. The legidative 
council were governed in their deliberations by the recommenda- 
tions of the message, and the suggestions of the Executive were 
Responded to by enactments. 

In 1824, Governor Cass recommended to the general govem^^ 
ment that steps should be taken to obtain from the Indians of 
Lake Superior, the right to explore that country for mining pur- 
poses, and to remove such ore or precious metals as might be 
found there. There were objections then existing to an absolute 
purchase of the country fVom the Indians, while all the advantage 
to be derived, would be quite as well attained by gaining the con-* 
s^t of the Indians to prosecute mining operations, without a ces^- 
tion of their title. The region, which has now become celebrated 
fbr its metalliferous fruitfulness, and which is daily becoming seU 
tied by enterprizing and laborious inhabitants, was known as early 
as in the year 1824, to abound in rich mines of copper and hron. 
Recent explorations and successful results of mining for the lasl 
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4btit yekrs, sabstimtiate the accaracy of tlie conclusions drawn by 
€k>?enior Cass in 18^, as to the anticipated value of the Lake 
JBnperier country. Writing on this su'bject, in November of that 
year, to Cd. Benton, of the United States Senate, Governor Cass 
renrnks: 

^ The metalltferdtts region is upon and about the lake shore, and the 
ejKtinctlon of the lodian title to ^eh a portion of it as may be deemed 
advantageous, would not diminish their means of subsistence. But I still 
tlME, as I thought originally, that it would be most proper to negotiate 
H^th tb«tm for the, right to explore the coudtry, and carry on mining ope* 
rations, wherever appearances may promise the most productive result 
AH flie advantages we could expect to derive fh>m the mineral riches of 
th^ «ouiitiy« wocud be gained by the dght to procure and take away ai^ 
portion of tnem. 

^Nb caldulation can be niade of the extent and pecuniary value of 
these copper mines. No doubt is entertained but that the meuU m«^ be 
procured with as much ease as in any part of the world. In fact, it is 
well known, that large masses of pore malleable copper have been dis- 
Cffffuod in diflRN!^t parts of the country; and there jp evtiy ret«m te 
believQ, that, when those regions are fully explored, these masses will be 
fbund to be still more abnn&nt 

'* The eost of making the purchsee.I have described, may be kept'wi^t 
in the sum of ten thousand dollars, and full justice be done to the Indians 
interested. It might, I doubt not, be Uiade for a much less sum, were it 
^Mwenant to the prinmpto or policy of the Government to procure cee* 
sions from the Indians at the lowest possible rate. But it is due to the 
character of our country, and to the feelings of our citizens, that, in our 
pe|p>tiation8 ^ith these wretohied people, we should remember our owa 
fltrenffth and wealth, and their weakness and poverty. That we should 
look back upon what tiiey have lost, and we have gained, and never for- 
(Set the greikt morai debt . we owe. them."* 

In pnrsiiaBeeirf' the suggestion of Gov. Cass, a bill passed the 
flenate of the United States, at its succeeding session, authorizing 
tbe Fresid^it Of the United States, to appoint a commissioner to treat 
miih tbe Indians, for permission to search for copper on the sootk 
slKure g( Lake Superior. The bill, unfortunately, was lost in the 
House of R^reseattlives. A year at two afterwards, the neces»> 
hy for sueb an arrangeanent became so obvious that Congress eouli 
Ho longed withhold its asseirt. In the treaty made with the Chlp^ 
pewas iti August 1826, right was granted to tbe United Slates to 
Mflrch for and carry away any metals Of minerals bom any par^ 
of their country. 

in August 1818, John C. Ctihoun, then secretary of war, 

called the %tteiitioQ of Gov. Cass to the policy of removing^^ the 

:Sk Nalio|i» of Itidians, off the State of New Yor)c, to west of the 

liissiasippi. He was instructed, that when he should meet &eii 
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i^couacil, he should aicertam whether the Indiana, jresidiiag. 00^ 
Fox river, or any of the tribes residing north of Indiana ^and IUi« 
nois, would admit the Six Nations among them. Thi& measure of 
the government was then in its infaney« and was of such a peculiar 
nature that it required the most delicate and politic managements 
The Indians themselves received the proposition with disapproha-* 
tion, if not absolute determinaition to resist. To urge it upon them^ 
then, would have defeated a most necessary step, towards securini^ 
peace and safety to the early settlers upon the newly acquired ter- 
ritory. Gov. Cass was of opinion that the time had not yet ar- 
med, for them voluntarily to abandon the ]and of their fetthers,. 
and seek a new. home among tribes wi(h whom they were unac- 
quainted, and who might prove hostile to them. 

Though favorable to the project, to the end sought by the gov- 
ernment, he was opposed to its forcible adoption, and recommend^ 
ed that time should be allowed to prepare their minds for the ao» 
ceptance of a proposition, which, to them, as a people, was of such 
vast import, and involving their national existence. He argued, that 
as the settlements of the whites grew up around them, when th^ 
hunting ground:^ became changed into gardens and graineries^-" 
when the game they lived upon should retire before the approach 
of the white man into the farther west — they too would feel the in-f 
fluences of increasing civilization, and adopt, as a necessity of ex- 
istence,^ the proposition of the government. He, was in favor: of 
acting upon principles of strict right and justice^ :ac0ompHahin|$ 
all things by friendly and fair negotiation) and strict adlj^aiieSe to 
j^eaty stipulations. Throughout his transaction«,a ^ense of what waa 
4tfee to the honor of his country and the condition, of tfafe unfoHo- 
nate parties with whom he n^otiated, was, carefully kept in view; 
in his report of the treaty with the Chippewa, Indiajp, <iated S^ 
tember 30tb 1818, the Gov. r^nai4&s— '''the negotiator of ^mlndiaii 
treaty is not sent upon such a negotiation to' afijcertain ^the lowesi 
fiossible sum for which the miserable remnant of those wko. ooaet 
occupied our country, are willing to treat, and to .i^i^ with avid* 
iijr the occasion to purchase, C^rt^nl am, that both yo«l (Slec. 
fif nivar) and the President would cedsure jne, and jusdj tooi wem 
I governed in my intercourse with the Indians bx such psiad^lei; 
Tfa^ great ^oral debt which we owe them can only bediachargtd 
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faff pctient foHietf^nce, anct by a rigid adberioice to thfft system of 

hnproveni6Qt,iidiieh<iv« hare adopted, and the effects of whiehare 

idready Mi in^his quarter." In reply t6 that part of the Secretary's 

ili^nictioiiscoQcemmg the Femoral of thelodians, Gov. Cads says r 

'^Although I am thoroughly panmided that it ^ould be better for -as^ 
and for these Indians, that they should emigrate to the country West of 
the Mississippi, or at any rate, West of Lake Michi|ran, yet it was impos- 
^M0 to give efiect to that part of the instructions which rdates to this sub^ 
ject, without hazarding the success of the ne^tiation. An indisposition ta 
abandon the country, so long occupied by £eir tribes ; an hereditary en- 
mity to many of the Western Indiana, and a suspicion of our motives, are- 
me prominent causes which, for the present defeat this plan. When they 
are surrounded by our settlements, and brought in contact with our peo- 
ple, they wUl be more disposed to emigrate." 

.On a subsequeat occasion, the same just and humane view0 

Wfift advocated by him. In fhct his intercourse with these people 

was always of a character to command their respect and ensure 

their confidence and friendship for him personally. 

A Mriking instance of this occurred at the treaty of the Chip 
piewas in September, 1819, where sir miUions of acres bordering on 
the :Saginaw river ai^ tributaries, were acquired. After the treaty; 
wbea the Governor had left, the Indians deputed their chief and 
llratpr, Washmenondeguet, to overtake him and express to him thett 
entire satisfacticm with the arrangement and their thankfolness for 
ikQ kindness and attention shown to them. 

One source of great annoyance and damage to the people of 
Michigan was the annual assemblage of Indians at Maiden,. the 
British post at the aaouth of the Detroit river, and at Drummond'ii 
Island in the northern peninsula, to receive gifts and presents 
from the Britbh Government These two points were the princi-. 
pai stations of the Indian department of the British Government, 
to which the savages resorted anmtaUy by thousands. They had 
)^em accustomed to vbit those places yearly, kmg previous to the 
war of 181^^ and after its close coptmued to do so for several 
years. In the month of July, generally, they thronged into the 
town of Maide«i, to receive their share of the spoils to be itistrtb* 
uted. They came (rem long diBtaoces*-^he Chippewa from Sag* 
iiiaw — this Poiuwattomie from Lake Michigan— 4be Fox and Sao 
from the Misstsiippi, dl met there to receive tte bounty of ^wmb 
"Great Father," who lived over ^ «' big water." Pttsentii 
amountiiig in value to several thousand dollars, were bestowed upoo 
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ibem* In passing through, tho setHemaats of the interior^ tkese 
Indiana, instigated by malice and dl^ike towards our people, com* 
niitted depredations upon their property, robbing and plundermg> 
whenever they could lay their hands on anything portable. Itor 
-was this the extent of the evil arising from this eastern* A feel 
ing of attachment for those who bestowed upon them valuable and 
coetly gifls, was the natural consequence of this system of subsidy, 
the effect of which could not be otherwise than injurious to the 
United Stales. Eren in time of peace the evils were sensibly fblt, 
and in the event of war, apprehensions of still worse consequen- 
ces were entertained by those conversant with Indian characteri»t 
tics. Governor Cass witnessed and dreaded the influence which 
this practice, which commenced in 1796, exerted upon the minds 
of Indians, with whom he was so often brought in contact. Sev* 
'eral attempts were made by him to dissuade them fVom visiting 
Maldfen, but without success. They could not be persuaded to 
forego the benefits accruing to them from the liberality of a for^ 
ei|^ power. The attention of the government was directed t6 
this important matter, but it appears to have been suffered to pass 
unattended to ; and what seems most singular, is that the English 
government should have been permitted to retain possessicm of 
Drummond's Island, for the purpose of receiving the Indianer 
there, as late as the latlier part of the year 1625^ its location with- 
in the bounds and jurisdiction of the United States, having been 
long previously settled by the treaty of peace^ 

These visits were not without their inconveniences to the peo* 
pie who encouraged them. To the citizens of Maiden the Indi* 
ans were almost an intolerable nuisance. They encamped in and 
around the town ; amused themselves with their customary sports 
uid games, and being generally intoxicated were exceedingly 
troublesome. The greater portion of them were filthy in appear* 
anee, and their rags bore evidence of their skithful and indolent, 
manner of life. Their drees consisted usually of a cotton or caK' 
KO shin, ieggina imd blanket ; their feet were protected by mocM 
easins. The Sao» were ari exception as to the shirt. That, they 
oonsidered as excksively an article of female apparel, and ther^ 
fore would not wear any ; they, however, wore leggins, and cov'- 
^tadlhemseives with a blanket. Their heads were shaved close 
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to the scalp, exc^t a narrow strip commencing forward of th« 
top and extending down the back of the head. This strip of hair 
was allowed to grow six inches in length, was made to stand erect, 
painted red and ornamented with feathers. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MeMage to the Legislative Coancil of 1826— Boandary line between Miehigan 
and Ohio— Constitutional Convention— Action of Congress in defining bounda- 
rv as a condition of admission of Michigan into the Union— Action of the two 
Conventions-^Final admission— Democratic tone of Gov. Cass' messages. 

At the annual sessio^i of ^he Legislative Council in 1826, Gov. 
Cass, in his message, directed the attention of the Council to the 
leading subjects requiring their consideration. Notwithstanding 
his duties, as Superintendent of Indian Aifairs, occupied the great- 
er portion of his time and attention during the year, and required 
his personal attendance at different places many miles distant from 
the capital of the territory, the wants and requirements of his civil 
jurisdiction were not neglected or overlooked. Among the princi^ 
pal topics of the message, was the boundary line separating the 
territwy from the jurisdiction of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. In 
defining the geographical limits of Ohio, due regard to the rights 
of Michigan appears to have escaped attention. 

The southern boundary of the territory of Michigan, as run by 
authority of the United States, was a line running due east from the 
southern extremity of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie. The Legisla-* 
ture of Ohio contended that this line was declared to be the north- 
ern boundary of Ohio, by Congress in 1802, and was accepted by 
the people of Ohio, then about to become a State, with this provi- 
sion, however, that if the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michi-* 
gan, should extend so far south, that a line drawn due east fh>m it 
should not intersect Lake Erie, or if it should intersect Lake Erie 
east of the mouth of the Miami river, then in that case, with the 
assent of Congress, the northern boundary of the State should be 
established by, and extend to a direct line running from the south- 
em extremity of Lake Michigan, to the mpst northerly cape of Mi- 
ami Bay, after intersecting the due north line from the mouth of 
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die Great MiaiQi» as aforesiuc} ; thence north-east to the terriUN'ial 
line^ and by said line to the Pennsylvania line. ^ 

Upon this subject of so great interest to the people of the terri- 
tory, the Gorernor eiq>ressed his views clearly and tinmistakabfjr. 
Familiar with every public act, relating to the territory, to its most 
minute detail/ there was no one who so well understood its rightfiil 
claims. Although the question is now settled, it m^y be interest- 
ittg to know what was the opinion, at the commencement of the 
controversy, of one who was conversant with every page and line 
of CoRgresstonal enactinents affecting the organisation of Miehi* 
gan. The following extract from the Governor's message to the 
Legislative Council, delivered in November, 182d, will shew in 
what light he viewed the encroachments made under apparent 
aanction of law, upoA the lawful possessions of Michigan i'^ 

** The Legislature of the State of Ohio, has contended that the north- 
em boundary of that State, is a line nm directly from the southern ex* 
treme of Lake Michigan to the north cape of Miami Bay. The line ac- 
taally run under the authority of the United States, and in conformity with 
the various acts of Con^^ress upon the snbiect, commences at the southern 
extreme of Lake Michigan, and proceeds due east to Lake Erie. The 
country north of thst line, and bounding upon Ohio, is subject to our ju*- 
risdiction, and that jurisdiction can only be changed by the authority of 
the General Government A resolution was introduced into Congress at 
the last session, but not acted on, to provide for a cession to Ohio of the 
country claimed by her* Although I consider the right of this territocj 
too clear to be shaken, and that our interests are safe where alone they 
can be affected, still the expression of your sentiments upon the subject, 
would be usefol in the discussion it may produce, and I suggest the expe- 
diency of your interference. 

" with Indiana, also, our boundary is unsettled. The ordinance of Con- 
^^ress of July 13tb, 1787, which formed the basis of the governments north 
of the Ohio, provided that a line to be run due east and west from the 
southern exUeme of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie and the Mississippi re- 
spectively, should be the boundary between the States upon the Ohio, and 
those north of them, if Congress should find it expedient to establish more 
than three States. The power thus vested, has been exercised by the ad- 
mission already of three States into the Union, and by the existiog pro^ 
vision for the admission of at least one more. The original arrangement 
of this matter, is in that part of the ordinance which is declared to be a 
compact, and unalterable but by mutual consent. 

«* Virginia, by her act of cession, was a party to the arrangement ; and 
ker consent, as well as that of the States and Territories to be affected, is 
essential to the validity of any change in this instrument The boundary 
of Indiana bus been extended ten miles north of this line, and as the con- 
sent of the proper parties has never been given to this measure, we have a 
right tQ expNSct that our iust claims will yet be regarded. 

" In like manner, the boundary of Illinois has been extended to the nar- 
allel of forty-two degrees thirty minutes, probably forty miles north or the 
line establituied by the ordinance, Ho.w the claims of this territory to the 
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Chantry that severed ftom it, can t»e best enforced, a6d what time it xbtj Ijib 
expedient to urge them, I lea?e to you to dcAezmiiie* 

** But there is a question connected with the existing jurisdiction of Uli" 
Bois, which the interests of an important section of country demand sfaOuld 
be aettled without delay. The parallel of for^-two dmeee thirty mbF 
utes, probably intersects the Mississippi in the vicinity of the Riviere aujC 
l^vre. Upon that stream, as is well known, there are various lead minee, 
to which the Indiaa tiUe has been extinffuished, and which ftre new piofi^ 
ably and extensively worked. A considerable population is now enffag^d 
In this business, much of which, ^ere is little reason to doubt, is in thb 
county of Crawford. Illinois has recently extended her jurisdiotion evcir 
this settlement, and difficulties have already occurred hi the execution of 
process, which threaten serious consequences. It is desirable that provi- 
sion should be made by Congress, for rmmine the temporary line, if thm 
boundary cannot be definitively settled ; and it would doubtless promote 
the accomplishment of this measure, should you express your views on that 
subject in a memorial to that body." 

In establishing the boundaries of these several State, the tcirt't^ 
torial rights of Michigan were clearly and undeniably infringed^ 
and large tracts of fertile country disconnected from her jurisdic- 
tion These violations subsequently became subjects of serioud 
controversy, particularly between Michigan and Ohio. When 
Michigan sought admission into the Union, as a State, Congress 
interposed and definitely fixed the boundary line between the two 
states, by making it a c<mdition of admission that Michigan should 
accede to the bouodaries between the states, as set forth in act 
Of admission. This act established the northern boundary of the 
State of Ohio as fdlows : — " The Northern boundary line of the 
State of Ohio shall be establishiBd at, and shall be a direct tine 
drawn from the southern extremity of Lake Michigan, to the most 
northerly cape of the Maumee (Miami) bay, after that line, so 
drawn, shall intersect the eastern boundary line of the State of 
Indiana and from the said north cape of the said bay, north-east to 
the boundary line between the United States and the province of 
Upper Canada, in Lake Erie ,* and thence, with the said last men^* 
tioned line to its intersection with the western line of the State of 
Pennsylvania." 

A convention of delegates from the people, was cho^n to meet 
tt the village of Ann Arbor on the twentieth of September, 1836, 
to accept or reject the terms of admission prqx>sed by Congress* 
After a session of three days the convention, consinlting of forty 
nine members in attendance, decided, by a majority of sevoi, not 
to accept the terms of admission. Three delegates wete appointed 
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1^ the conventioa, to attend the fdloiiipg sosrioq of Congress^ m 
behalf of Michigan., to procure an unconditional admismon into the 
Union, or, if that were not possible, one more just in its pn>Yi^ 
stoBS and more regUNlful of the well established rights of the ter«^ 
ritory. 

The action of this convention was not sustained by the people- 
generally, and means were at once adopted to call uiother. Ae*^ 
bordiagly another convention assembled at the same place, in J>e^ 
dember of the same year, and, after one day's session, on the fif-f 
teenth of that month, unanimously resolved to assent to the require^ 
Btent.of the act of. Congress, at the same time declaring it to be 
the opinioa of the convention, 

<* That the Congress of the United States had no constitutional^ 
right to require the asseat aforesaid, as a condition preliminary to 
ike admission of the State into the Union. 

'^Nevertheless, as the Congress have required such assent to the 
condition^ and as the interest and prosperity of the State will be 
l^eatly advanced by our imn^diate admission into the Union, as 
one of its sovereign States ; and the people of the said State, are 
solicitous, to give to her sister States, and to the world, unequivocal 
proof of her desire to promote the tranquility and harmony^of the 
confederacy, and to perpetuate the unity, liberty, and prosperity of 
the country ; 

"Therefore, be it resolved, by the peqple of Michigan in convene 
tkm assembled, that the assent required in the foregoing recited 
act of the Congress of the United States, is hereby given.'' 

When the proceedings of this latter convention were submitted 
lo Congress, the visdidisy of the convention was questioned, inaah 
much as it was not, as the prior one had been, authorized by any 
legidative act, but was called by parties friendly to immediate ad* 
mission, and being only an expression of a portion of the people 
of Michigan, not binding upon those who had refused to partici-^ 
pate. The character of the proceeding prevented many members 
from votmg in favor of the final act of admission ; but, after much 
discussion, the act ''to admit the State of Michigan into the UnioD 
eiKNi an equal footing with the (Hriginal* States," was passed and 
became a law on the twenty^sixth 4ay of January, in the year IS87* 

The thoroughly democratic t<me of the Governor's messages. 
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«fl|>ecially in reference to t%e accountability of public officers to the 
people, received from til parties the highest <^ommendition. H(( 
assttined the position, that the purity of Government, the incor* 
rnptibility of officers, was in proportion as they were closely or 
retaotely connected with the true sovereigns of the country-^he 
source of all power — the people. He says in his message of No-. 
vember second 1626 : ** I have hesetofore submitted to the legis- 
lature, my views in relation to the establishment of a system of 
township government ; but I deem the subject so important, that I 
must again recommend it to your attention. These ihsthu- 
tions have elsewhere produced the most beneficial effects upon the 
character of the community, and upon the general course of public 
tneastires. They embrace within their scope, those questions of 
local police, which are interesting to everj» citizen, and which ev« 
ery citizen is competent to discuss and determine. In the more 
extensive concerns of a county, the necessary regulations for these 
subordinate matters cannot be adopted and enforced. Besides, in 
proportion as all governments recede from the people, they become 
liable to abuse. Whatever authority can be conveniently exercised 
in primary assemblies, may be deposited there with safety. They 
furni8]|[|j;>raetical schools for the consideration of political subjects; 
and no one can revert to the early history of our revolutionary 
struggle, without being sensible, that to their operation we are in- 
debted for much of the energy, unanimity, and .intelligence which 
were displayed by our government, and people, at that momentous 
crisis." 

' In a special message, transmitted by Governor Cass, to the Leg- 
isli^ive Council, November twentynsecond, 1836, he expresses the' 
following sentiments on the same subject, *' the act of Congress^ 
changing the mode of appointments to office, in this territory, by' 
requiring that nominaticms should be made by the Governor to the 
Council, and the act of the Territorial Legislature, limiting the 
tenure of tertain offices, have made important changes in this, 
branch of our local government. 

'* It appears to me proper, on the first occasion of a general ap- 
pomtment to c^ce, that I fhould submit to you, principles by whi^ll 
I shall be guided, in the discharge of that portion of the duty which 
^ entrusted to me. 
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I '' It k nec^wary that all persons, bearing c^ce, shoul4 pos^sss 
the prefer qualifieatioos and enj6y the ccmfidmce of the comm^-' 
,juty. Whenever either of these requisites is wanting^ ^le office 
Sirill be ^cecuted with diminished i^efnlness. It isjiot posfii|de> 
that the co0q>arative claims of all who are pressed, or wlw) are 
applicants, can be known to the nomioiating pewer. He muft ' 
proceed upon such informatioi{ as may be given to him. The«ai|- 
thority is vested in him, not for Ins own sake, but for that of 'the 
«iommunity. I have always considered myself, in the execution of 
this duty, a trustee for tbei public, called upon to perf<M:m a ^ecL 
fie act, in which they alone were interested. There are circum- 
stances, connected with the nature and duties of certain offices, 
and with the exercise of public suffrage, which render it inexpe- 
dient, that all appointments should be filled by popular elections. 
Where, however, this authority can be deposited with most safety, 
is a political prol^m, resecting which much difference of senti- 
ment has prevailed in the United States. Latterly, the opinion 
has gained ground that the constitution of the general govern- 
ment furnishes the best model for imitation, and that the right of 
liomination, vested in a single individual, and the right of con- 
firmation or rejection, vested in a representative body, affordfed the 
greatest security which can be devised for the prudent exercise of 
this power. An elective body is too oflen without responsibility, 
and a single individual without control. By uniting the advanta* 
fes of both, we provide, as far as human institutions can do, 
•gainst the abuse of this delegated authority. 

''An expression of the public opinion ought to have great weight 
in all nominations to office. Where it is unanimous or uncontra- 
dicted, it should be conclusive. In county offices, newly created 
or occasionally vacated, where the citizens assemble upon proper 
notice, and without any concealment, a|id by the form of an elec- 
tion, recommend a person to office, I can conceive few reasons 
which would justify the neglect of such an application. The pro- 
cess appears to me as little liable to objection as any other by 
which the qualifications of candidates can be ascertained. But 
tliKpractical difficulty is, that there is frequently jwich a contrari- 
ety of B^timent, that no general opinicm can be collected. Coim" 
ter qlfHinga are held| and remonstrances transmittedi and difSbrent 
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are presented to the Execadre for e«ch office, supported 

Jbjr the recomiiieadMi<m of respeettl^e citizens. UiKler sncb e^ 

enmstimces, there is but a choice of difiieuities, and a selectioti 

most he made, as the facts in each case may seem to require. I 

moerely trust, when any of our fellow citizens find the perasa 

f eoommended by them has not received the diice applied for, that 

^y will aUribute the result to t(e duty of examimng the wh<^ 

ground, and of attaiding to all the representa^ns which may be 

made, and not to the slightest disregard of their wishes or opk»- 

icms. It is a task which, howev^ it may be executed with ddi* 

caey, must yet be executed with firnmess." 

On ^mother occasion, the Governor sent the fdlo wing special 

message to the Council i—- 

*< At the late session of Congress, an act was paoed, extending to the. 
citizens of Florida and Arkansas the privilege of choosing almost all thek 
^cers holding their offices under territorial laws ; and authorizihg the 
local legislature to appoiBt ^e few sot ^igible by the people. I see no 
reason why the principles of this act, should not be extended to this terri- 
tory, and I submit for your consideration the expediency of an application 
to Congress for that puipose. It will be found that appoii^meBCs to office 
thus made, will be more satisfactory than when they are made upon thp 
nomination of a single individual. The people in their respective coun- 
ties are better acquainted with the qualifications of candidates for countf 
office% than an I&ecutive magistrate can be^ and more competent to de- 
termine upon them. This measure would ^ve to the people a direct and 
;pnfeT influence in the management of their affairs^an in^enee which 
at all times ought to be exerted in a republican |rovemment, and whiph 
*will be more fully exerted in that change in our political condition to which 
we are rapidly approaching." 

The following opinions c^ Governor Cass, on ill-advised and fs^ 
'quent legislation, altming, am^uting, and repealing laws only pac^ 
jtiaUy tested, will be admitted by every one to be sound and judi- 
cious, and abundantly supported by the eiq>erience of the last thirv 
4y ye^ars. He says :-^ • 

** Our code of laws must accommo^e iti^ to the progress of our iBstii* 
tutions, and to the more importapt changes in public opimon. A little ob- 
servation and reflection, however, will satisfy us that m the United States, 
generally, locative expertmed(ts have heen made top fr^qu^tfjyy aad with 
too mush fkcility. Laws are no sooner known, than they are repealed* 
Important innovations are made upon established principles ; and experi- 
eacst the only sure test in matters of Illation, soon demonstsatiss their 
ineffic acy, and they give way to some statutory provision. I trust that ^ 
character of permanency will be given to Uie laws you are about to revise, 
.fmd that alter eegmfUng upton t&m such provisions as have been fonndi 
saluti^, they wul be left to operate until oift legal institutions shall b^ 
SMtured by time and eKperience." 



CHAPTER YIII. 

Gov. Cass is called by Geo. Jacksoa to the U^ad of the War DepiM^tment— Ma- 
'ttT«8 Dfompting the aelectiOD ofGov. €it»— The populanty of the New Cahi- 
Bet— Proceedinga of the citizena of Detroit on the departure of Got. Caaa for 
'Washiogton-^AadreiB of Major Biddle in behalf of the people of Michigan-* 
JRefiily of Got. Ca^s — He aaauviea the dutiea of the department— Hia Indiaa 
policy while Secretary— 'BlacM Hawk war^— His preparationa to ^ring the con- 
test to a speedy cioser-^R^fonos introduced ,hj Gov. Cass in his departaient^ 
Their pomilarity-— The Indian difficulties in Georgia — Decision of the Supreme 
Optttt of The United States reviewed by Gov. pass^<-^is poaltion sustained by 
the people and adopted by the President — Defences of the Country — Gov. 
^ass* viewaoBthe siibject«-^ontroveTsy between the Bank of United States 
and theadministration^Nullification — Action of the administration. 

In 1831, upon tke reorganization, of Gen Jackson's Cabinet, 
QhMrernor Cass was called by that rematkaUe man, to the head 
o€the department of war. The venerable patriot who then held 
the office of President, possessed among characteristics which 
niade him pre-eminent over his Hrflow men, that of an accurate 
and ready perception of the character and capacity of others. The 
pecnliar circuinstjmces attending the dissolution of his first cabi^ 
net ; his own position before the American people, as one, from 
>r)idm much was expected, deq»ly iftipressed him with the para- 
mount neoessity of calling around him, to aid him in the discharge 
Gliis high responsibility, the first minds of the natioi». More than 
ewer, was the utmost <eare mid prudence needful in'Hhe selection 
of^ advisers* In this. crisis the President justified by his action, 
his reputation for sound judgment and f[)resight. He called tahb 
Cabinet, Bdward Livingston of Louisiana, as Secretary of State ; 
Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, Secretary of the Navy j Louis 
Mc Lane of Maryland, Secretory of the Treasury ; Lewis Cass of 
Mkfatgaa, Secretary of War. R<^er B. Taney of Maryland was 
apipcHnted Attorney Gen end. PubMo qyinion at onoe, decided that 
a tnore judicious or popular cobinet could not be formed. I^e 
indnridaals coaqposing it, weo^e well Iraowii ^roughout the countryi 
as among the most dbtingukhed men of the nadon, of whom ib# 
EapiUlc vai frond They had all been in puWic life, and i^e^ 
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eflunent for their talents, patriotism, business capacities, integrity^ 
and devotion to the welfare of the peo{^e. It is true, that mur- 
murs were heard, emanating from aspirants for Cabinet hon<N's^ 
that the President should seek a confidential adviser from among 
the wilds of a fax distant territory, rather than from the populous 
cities and towns of the older States. But Gen. Jackson knew his 
own position and felt the weii^y jreaponsibility that had been , 
thrown upon him. Deference to the claims of the older communi- 
ties, he sufficiently exhibited in the formation of his Cabinet The 
north east) the south and the centre of the Union were there r^ 
resented by their distinguished men. The growth of the West, * 
the sufferings of her people in time of war, the residence there of 
men who had experienced all the miseries, and triumphed over the 
sufferings of border warfare, called for direct participation in the 
Councils of the Government. General Jackson's own experience 
taught him, who would be the proper man to represent that section 
of our country in his Cabinet. Subsequent events confirmed- 
the wisdom of his selection, and the correctness of the puUic opin«* 
ion which approved his choice. The influence of sticb men, upon 
the destiny of the country, soon made itself manifest Tbeen^gy^ 
tufith which the administration of the government was carried on,, 
excited the admiration of the candid of all parties^ It seemed as* 
if a new spirit had been infused into the body politic. New ave> 
nues for individual enterprize presented themselves, and the 
old ones were occupied with renewed vigor. The &ct was esul^' 
liahed, that the prosperity and advancement of the country, were con<* 
nected more closely, than they weeldseem to be to the casual ob<> 
server, with the rigorous administration of the General Govern* 
ment. In proportion as the President and his Cabinet are alert 
and active in securing oppcnrtanities for national progression, so ' 
are the interests of individual members of community promoted. * 
The ccmdition of public affairs was such under the administrv 
tion of Gen. Jackson and his oonistitutioinal advisers, thai every^ 
Affierican citizen, pointed with admiration and pride to the pnK 
gre60 of our country. Long pending negotiations, with England, 
involving questions of trade and commerce of tin highest interest 
to our business commumty , were successfolly terminated. Cliimr 
ilgaiAstFriACie^ Di^ark^ Swedett and Naples wtr« iiiiQiled t^ 
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ihd^mliity obtained, conunercial treaties, evening new and ad?aii« 
tageous sources of trade, were made. Our ships found their way 
In peaceable and profitable communication with countries, from 
which they had been previously excluded. Unsettled difficulties 
Were placed in process of amicable and speedy arrangement, and 
where it was apparent that negotiation would not obtain for our 
country our just rights, the determined spirt of the administraticm 
pointed te the last resort. Injuries were redressed; outrages, 
however trivial, affecting the honor of the country were punished. 
In every foreign court, in all countries, and upon every sea, the 
administration directed its efforts to the promotion of public in- 
^restSj and the maintenance and preservation of national honor 
and faith. The nation neyer stood higher in the eye of the world, 
9<Mr could she ever more safely and justly challenge the world to 
produce an equal. Such was the condition of this Republic, whea 
JLewis Cass formed one of the President's Cabinet. 

The people of Michigan, over whom he had so long presided ; 
whose public affairs he had administered for eighteen years, ccmi^ 
mencing at a period when gloom and desolation covered the land, ^ 
«mong whom he had lived and assodated, and become almost to 
l^ach one a personal friend, were averse to his acceptance of any 
office which would require the severance of the political and per- 
ftonal connection between th^m. The same sense of duty which 
had actuated him to exchange in 1813 the privileges and comforts 
dt settled civiliiation for the hazards and privations of frontier 
life in the wilds of Michigan territory, with hostile and bloods 
thirsty savages in a state of warfare — now prompted him to obey 
ilie voice of his country, through her Chief Magistrate, calling 
him to a new and more extended sphere of action, 
r Gov. Cass accepted the appointment tendered to him by Geo. 
Jackson. On the eve of his departure from Michigan, a number 
of citizens, without distinction of party, assembled at a public 
ffinner, given in compliment to Governor Cass, to testify their re- 
ispect and friendly feelings for their distinguished fellow citizen. 

The proceedings dn this occasion demonstrate so clearly the 
high estimation in which the Governor was regarded by all, that a 
perusal of the proceedings and address of the President of the 
Bay, and the reply of Governor Cass, will afford a more correct 
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view of tbe rdations eiustiog between thein> than any otber mp^ 
of narration. . . 

The address of Major John Biddje, who presided at the occa?- 
sion^ was as follows : 

YouB ExcELLENCT — Oar fellow citizens h^ve assigned to me the office 
of expressing the sentiments which your intended departure fVom among 
l^m has universally called forth. To be the br^an of conveyidg to ytMl 
these sentiments is a most grateful duty, syn^aUiising, as I od, very ainr 
cerely, in the general feeling. • 

Many of us have witnessed your administration of tlie ailbirs of thl# 
Territory for a series of years, which embrace a lar|^e portion of the aof 
tive period of life. The situation is one of the most difficult to whicn an 
American citizen can be called. The public officer who is delegate^ 
without the sanction of their suffrages, over the affairs of a people else^ 
where accustomed to exercise, in its fullest extent, the ri^ht of self-gov- 
ernment, is regarded with no indulgent feelings. The relation is tm^ 
colonial; and the history of Territories, like other colonial history, has 
been too often a mere chronicle of the feuds of the governing and the 
governed, exhibiting a domineerkig and arbitrary temper on the one sid«, 
j^et by a blind and intemperate opposition on the other. 

Prom the evils of such a state of things, we have happily been exempt- 
ed. You have preserved harmony by wisely conceding to public opinioii 
that weight to which it is entitled under every government, whatever may 
be its forms ; thus giving to your measures tine support of the only au- 
thority to which the habits of American citasens will allow them eheev^ 
fully to submit The executive powers of the Territory have been ad- 
ministered in the spirit of republican habits and principles too firmly fixed 
to yield to temporary circumstances, leaving the people nothing to destt^ 
but an occasion to manifest their approbation, by bestowing Uiemselvef 
an authority so satisfactorily exercised. 

Of the manner in which yourself and most estimable ftimily have per^ 
formed the courtesies, as well as the graver duties of private life, I will 
permit myself to say no more than that it has been duly appreciated, and 
has left an impression not easily to be effaced. 

The people of Michigan will long remember your zealous and succeas- 
ful exertions to promote their welfare ; and, sir, if the present separation 
should |»ove a final one, be assured that they will look, with affectiott«Ci 
interest, to your future career, hoping that in a more extended field of U9e» 
fulness, it may be as honorable to yourself and as beneficial to your fisl- 
]ow citizens, as that has been which you are now about to terminate. Al- 
low me to propose. 

Lewis Cass — Health and happiness attend his future course. May 
the people of the United States duly appreciate the talents and int^dgtity 
which Michigan has contributed to the public service erf" the Union." 

, The delivery of this address and seQtiment was received by th^a 

assembled multitude with great and sincere enthusiasm. The 

speaker had struck a chord which found sympathy in the hearts of 

all present, and could only find expression in loud and prolonged 

che^s. When the plaudits and excitecnent had subsided; Gorerf 

nor Cass rose and responded as follows : — 

^ Fellow Citizens— I return my sincere thanks for this distinguished^ 
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nmxk of your r(Bgar4, as well fti foe tb^ very kind maQDer in whieh yoor 
sentiments have been conveyed to me, by the gentleman #ho has beeil 
called to preMe at this festive board. This numerous and respecti^ 
assemblage flimishes but another manifestation, of that kindness wbicb 
has never deserted ine, during the period of eighteen years, in which I 
have administered the Executive deparUnent orthe Territorial Govsm- 
ment, and under many trying circumstances, both in peace and war. At 
the commencement m that period, the Territory had just been rescued 
ftem the ^frasp of an ea^my. Its jCKipulation was small, its resources ex- 
hausted, Its prospects cheerless. The operations of the war had pressed 
^ heavily upon it, and scenes of suffering and oppression had been exhibit- 
ed, to which, in the annals of modem war&re, we may vainly seek a par* 
allel. We have only to look around us to be sensible how grteat is the 
change which has since taken place in our condition. The Peninsula haK 
been explored in every direction, and its advantages ascertamed and de- 
veloped. 

The current of emigration has reached us, and is spreading over our 
forests and prairies. Settlements have been fcmned, villages founded, aad 
roads opened in every direction. AH the elements of social order and 
prosperity have been called into action, and are combining to form an- 
other republic, almost prepared to ask admission into that coofederacyi 
which, protecting all in its hour of security, may appeal to all in its hour 
of danger, should danger ever approach it. This great advantage is due 
t6 the intelligence, industry, and enterprise of our countrymen. These 
causes will continue to operate, until the vast plain extending from Lake 
Erie to Lake Michigan, shall fbrnish through its whole extent another ex- 
ample of the powe^ul effects of free institutions upon the progress and 
prosperity of a country. 

I have been called, fellow citizens, to another sphere of action. To 
one where your generous confidence cannot akme support me ; and where, 
I am'apprehensive, I shall find the duties as far beyond my abilities, as 
the appointment itself was beyond my expectations. 

But wherever I may go, or whatever &rtune may await me, I shall cher- 
ish with unfading recollection, the events of this day, and the sentiments 
you have expressed towards myself, and towards those whom nature and 
tfifbetion have made the neareirt and dearest to roe. 

In severing the connexion which has heretofore united roe to the Ter- 
ritory, permit me to thank you for all the kindness I have received from 
you. I can claim onl^ the merit of having endeavoned faithfully to exe- 
cute the trust reposed m me : and if, at the termination of my long period 
of service, I leave you without a party for or against the Executive, to 
your partiality, fkr more tluin to my services, must this result be attr&u- 
ted. For that forbearance, as well as for all ether marks of your fiivor, 
and especially for this, the latest and the last, I beg leave to express my 
foelings in a sentiment— 

The cUizms of .^Itcfc^an— ^May they be as prosperous as they have been 
to me kind and gener .us. 

It has rarely been the good fortune of an Executive oflicer, cloth- 
ed with such extraordinary powers, as were the Governors of the 
Territories, by virtue of the ordinance of 1787, to retire from 
official station, with so little complaint, or without having afforded 
opportunities, where they might be pre&rrecl against him. With 
tjie generous feelings, characteristic of the people of the Weiat, 
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which makes them desirous to render justice where it is due, tlito' 
people of Michigan did not hesitate to proclaim with United ?oioe« 
their satisfaction with the Governor's administration, and their un« 
feigned regret, when their political connection was closed. 

In the administration of the affairs of the War department, ne- 
essarily onerous and numerous, Gov. Cass brought to bear all th« 
energies of his nature, and the wisdom and experience of his prac- 
ticed and active mind. In his first report, in December, 1831, he. ' 
directed the attention of the Executive and Congress, to the ne** 
cessity of certain changes and reforms, calculated to expedite the 
business of the department, and render more efficient that arm of na- 
tional defence committed to his guardianship. Every branch of 
its various ramifications received his attention, and the most mi- 
nute details, ducidating his views, were presented, so that convic- 
tion of the justness and importance of his suggestions could not 
fail to be the result of an examination of his positions. The great 
question of Indian policy, was more directly under his control^ 
than when acting as Gov. of Michigan. To the management of 
this delicate subject, he applied the knowledge acquired by years 
of personal intercourse with those people. 

In his report. Gov Cass entered into an extended view of their 
condition and the policy and duty of the government towards them. 
The experience of a series of years, served to confirm his early 
formed opinion, that the removal of the great body of Indians to 
the west of the Mississippi, must ultimately be consummated. 
The Indian question was at one time fraught with momentous con* 
sequences, to the people of the United States, and was the subject 
of frequent and angry discussion, as well as of misrepresentation 
and accusation against the justice and honor of the government ; 
and at the present day, requires continued and watchful attention* 

No man, could more satisfactorily clear it of its difficulties and 
perplexities, or devise means to avoid them, than Gov. Cass. A 
knowledge of his opinions, is consequently indispensable to a cor- 
rect understanding of so intricate a subject. He remarks on this' 
question in his report. 

"The condition and prospects of the aboriginal tribes within the limits 
of the United States, are yet the subjects of anxious aolicttude to the 
Grovernment la some of the States, they have been brought within the 
operation of the ordinary municipal laws, and these regulations have been 
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akiogfittd hf Logislftthre enactmeiitB. This prpotdwe Tondtttt moit of ■ 
. the {uoTbions of the various enaotments of Congress upon this subject 
inoperative; and a crisis in oar Indian affairs, has evidently arrived^ 
which cafis for the estahlishaiettt of a system of policy adapted to the 
eauetinff state of things, and calcaiated to fix upon a permanent basis thr 
fiiture destiny of the Indians. Wliatever change may be contemplated 
is their situation or condition, no one will advocate the employment of 
fbrce or improper influence in effboting it It is due to the character of 
the government and the feelings of the country, not less than to the moral 
and physical imbecility of this unhappy race, that a spirit of kindness and 
forbearance should mark the whole course of our intercommunicatioii 
with them. The great object, after satisfying ourselves, what would best 
ensure their permanent welfare, should be to satisfy them of the integrity 
of our views and of the wisdom of the course recommended to them. 

** The Indians who are placed in immediate contact with our settle^ 
mento, have now tiie ahernative of remaining in their present positions, 
or of migrating to the country west of the MississipiH.'' 

The question is then examined by the Secretary, whether the 
Indians could maintain their independence, or even preserve their 
existence, while in contiguity with the settled portions of the coun- 
try. The subject is most ably aad amply discussed. The condu* 
sion arrived at is, that removal from the contact of civilization is 
the only alternative left them to ensure their national perpetuity. 

*' A change of residence therefore, from their present positions to the 
regions west of the Mississippi, presents the only hope of permanent es- 
tablishmenty and improvement That it will be attended witn inconvenien- 
ces and sacrifices no one can doubt The associations, which bind the 
Indians to the land of their forefathers, are strong and enduring ; and 
these must be broken by their migration. But they are also l)roken by 
our citizens, who every day encounter all the difficulties of similar chaur 
ges in pursuit of the means of support And the experiments that have 
been made satisfactorily shew, that by proper precautions, and liberal ap- 
propriations, the removal and establishment of the Indians can be effec- 
ted with little comparative trouble to them or us. Why then should the 
policy of the measure be disputed or opposed ? The whole subject has 
materially changed, even within a lew years ; and the imposing consider- 
ation it now presents, and which is every day gaining new force, calls up- 
on the government and the country to determine wluit is required on our 
.part, and what course shall be recommended to the Indians. If they re- 
main, they must decline and eventually disappear. Such is the result of 
all experience. If they remove, ihey may be comfortabh| established, and 
their moral and physiciU condition ameliorated. 'It is cmainly better for 
them to meet the difficulties of removal, with the probability of an ade- 
quate and final reward, than, yielding to their constitutional apathy, to sit 
still and perish. 

" The great moral debt we owe to this unhappy race is universally felt 
and acknowledged. Biversities of opinion exist respecting the propei* 
mode of discharging this obligation but it« validity is not denied. And. 
there certainly are difficulties which may well call for discussion and con- 
sideration. • * 

For more than two centuriew, we have been placed in contact with the 
Indians; and if this long period has been fruitless in useful results, it has 
not been so in experiments, having in view their improvement Able 
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men hive boeii kinntfigatimr tbdir conditkm, and sood oen in ittptvivtqf 
it Bert all these labors have been as nnsuecesslm in the issae, as niany 
<^them were laborious and expensive in ibeir proffress. 

** The irork has been aided bf governments and-commnnities, by poblio 
o|>intony by the obligation of the law, and the sanotion of religion. BvA . 
its history' furnishes abundant evidence of entire failare,and every tiling 
aroand as upon the frontiers confirms its truth. The Indians have either 
receded as our settlements advanced, and united their fragments with some 
kindred tribe, or they have attempted to establish, themselves upon reseo 
vations, in the vain h(^ of resisting the pressure upon them, and of 
preserving their peculiar institutions. Those who are nearest to us hsve 
generally suffered most severely, by the debasing effects of ardent i^iHti^ 
and by the loss of their own prineiplee of restraint, few as these are, 
without the acquisition of ours ; and almost all of them have disappeared, 
crushed by the onward course of events, driven before them. Not one 
instance can be produced in the whole history of the intercourse between 
the Indians and the white men, where the former have been able, in dis* 
triets surrounded by the latter, to withstand, successfully, the progress of 
those causes, which have elevated one of these races, and depressed the 
other. Such a monument of former successful exertion does not exii^ 

"Indolent in his habits, the Indian is opposed to labor ; improvident in 
his mode of life, he has little foresight in providing, or care in preserving. 
Taught from infancy to reverence his own traditions and, institutions, he 
is satisfied of their value, and dreads the anger of the Great Spirit, if he 
should depart from the customs of his fathers. Devoted to the use of 
ardent spirits, he abandons himself to its indulgence without restraint. 
War and hunting are his only occupations. He can endure without com- 
plainingf the extremity of human suffering ; and if he cannot overcome 
the evils of his situation, he sublimits to them without repining. He at- 
tributes all the misfortunes of his race (o the white man, and looks with 
suspicion upon the offers of assistance that are made him. These traits 
of character, though not universal, are yet general ; and the practical 
difficulty they present, in changing the condition of such a people, is to 
satisfy them of our sincerity, and the value of the aid we offer; to hold 
out to them motives for exertion ; to call into action some powerful feel- 
ing, which shall counteract the tendency of previous impressions. It is 
under such circumstances and with these difficulties in view, that the 
government has been called upon to determine what arrangements shall 
be made for the permanent establishment of the Indians. Shall they be 
advised to remain or remove ? If the former, their fate is written in the 
annals of their race ; if the latter, we may yet hope to see them renovated 
in character and condition, by our example and instruction and their ex- 
ertions." 

The basis of a plan for the removal and permanent establishment 

of the Indians west of the Mississippi, was set forth in the report 

of Grov. Cass. It was one which embraced certain fundamental 

principles obviously arising out of the nature of the scheme, arid, if 

ad<^led, would constitute the best foundation»for the exertions of 

the government and the welfare of the Indians. He prc^osed,. 

First, That the country assigned to them should be guaranteed to 

them and their descendants, to long as they should continue to oo- 

cupy it, and that it should be protected from encroachment of tb^ 
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Mltlemenis c^tke wfaitOis. lAecond, Ihat ardent i^irita sfaoiddlii^ 
excluded from the new countrjr. Tliird, that the United Statec^ 
should be at all times prepared with auffioient force to cRippresluMh 
tilities which might occur aoioog the different tribes. Fourthi. 
encouragement to severalty of property t and such proykicNx for its 
security as might be necessary for its enjoyment, not affi>rded by 
their own regulations. Fifth, assistance and instruction in the 
prosecution of agricultural pursuits. Sixth — the enjoyment of 
their peculiar institutions not incompatible with their own safetf 
and that of the people of the United States near them, and with the 
objects of their prosp^ity and improvement. Seventh — ^the event* 
ual employment of persons to mstruct them in the acquirement of 
civilization. 

The Indian question had its origin at an early day in the formati<% 
of our government Successive years had not contributed to remove 
the difficulties which encumbered it, and, although every administra^ 
tion in its intercourse with the gradually wasting nation, which in vain 
strove to save itself, was marked with the highest degree of justice and 
benevdence^ disaffected and interested persons found what they 
considered sufficient grounds to traduce the motives and actions 
of the Grovernment. Like other great and commanding questiona, 
it at length became involved with party politics, and, of course, 
subject to ail the degrees of niisrepresentatioii and aocusati<»iy 
which forms so large a component of party warfare. The recom* 
jnendations of Qov. Cass, and the action of the admini^ratiw 
thereon, did not escape the virulence of party feeling. And yet, 
the proposed plan was, in fact, but 4he practical realization of the 
intentions of his predecessors. There were but few, who devoted 
attention to the subject, who were not satisfied, by the argamentt 
of the Secretary of War, thatthe views of the Administration were 
correct->-that it was mcsrally and physically impossible for the In-^ 
dians to exist in proximity to, and surrounded by the whites ; that 
as a people,' they could not be civilized ; that they could not be 
permitted to live an independent pec^le, governed by their owi^ 
regulations, within the limits of a sovereign State* There must^ 
of necessity, be a conflict between the Indians and the state aip^ 
tborities, and, worse than that, between the general govermneni 
and the states. Hence the administration of Gen. Jackson adap» 
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ted the only^altQhiatiTe, the removal ohhe f ndian?. To Gov. OaM 
belonged the accompUshtne&t of this object. The wishes and in** 
tentions of the Government were explained to them-*-they were 
treated as beings, capable of understanding their true interests ; 
no unfair dealing, no coercive means were adopted ; their agree* 
ment to remove was voluntary, and obtained by negotiation and 
ejtplanatton ; they were convinced that their existence depended 
Upon acquiescence in the views of the Government, and they wise^ 
ly assented to the ar rangemente recommended by the Secretary of 
War. 

The principles urged by Gov. Cass as those which should govern 
tiie connection between our government and the Indian tribes, 
were adhered to in its subsequent action. An extensive and fer- 
tile country* was assigned to them. Commissioners were sent to 
visit the tribes who had already emigrated, to arrange conflicting 
claims; to settle disputed questions of boundary; to reconcile 
hostile tribes, and to carry out the humane and just intentions of 
the Government. 

In the summer of 183?, the aggressions of the Sac and Fox tribes 
<^ Indians had become so daring and extensive, as to call for the 
interposition of the government. The Secretary of War, (Gov. 
Cass,) versed in Indian character, and knowing their mode of war- 
(Are, adc^ted prompt and active measures for their subjugation 
and punishment. The United States soldiers, stationed in the vi- 
cinity of the scene of outrage, were concentrated under the com- 
mand of Gen. Atkinson, and marched to the locality of the enemy. 
The militia of the State of Illinois and of the western part of the 
territory of Michigan, were called out in defence of the frontier. 
Troths were also sent from posts on the Atlantic, to the frontier 
establishments, to co-operate ivith the command of Gen. Atkinson. 
Gen. ScOtt accompanied and commanded the soldiers from the 
Astern posts. The forces under Gen. Atkinson marched to the 
ground where it was supposed the Indians, under Black Hawk» 
were encamped. When they reached the spot, it was found that 
the Indians had withdrawn upon their approach. Gen. Dodge wall 
dispatched in pursuit. He overtook them on the evening of the 
*lst of July, and had a battle with a band of about three hundred 
Sacs, at a place called Petit Roche, near the Wisconsin river, and 
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abcHit tbkty miles from Fort Wiaiiebftgo. The Indttns retreateid* 
towards thd riTt^^ after My of their number wer^ killed. Oi th^ 
twentyHBetefith and twetity*eighth of July, G^. Atktnsoa, k^^ 
thirte^ haiidred men, eirossed the WiscofiBin, and followed th4 
trail of the enemy until the second day of August, wheii th^y catfe: 
up with the main bpdy of the Indians, on the lef% bank of the Mift' 
rissi^i, opposite the month of the Iowa riyer. A battle ensued/ 
in which the Indians were routed and driven from their position/ 
One hundred and fifty of them ^ were killed, as near as could be^ 
ascertained. The remnant of the band crossed the river and iled- 
into the interior. Bfack Hawk, with his itoily, and the Prophet, 
Ms brother, were not found amof^ any of the b«ids of Indians con^- 
^quered by the tfbqys. They had fied iip the Mississij^i, for reftige; 
among the Winnebagoes, who not long after the last decisive bat'^ 
tie brought lH>th Black Hawk and thePrqphet, and delivered thatt^^ 
up to our army. 

The energy and promptitude exhibited by the War Department,' 
in ad<^ting at the outset ample and e^ctive means for conquering* 
the refractory Indians, undoubtedly saved the country from the' 
expense and horrors of a protracted Indian warfare, consisting c^ 
a series of skirmishes and fights between small parties of both for- 
ces. The campaign was soon terminated by the submission of the* 
hostile tribes, who were well satisfied, after witnessing the deterSai* 
naticm of the government to bring them under subjection, to enter- 
into atreaty of peace, on the terms of the conquering party. Black 
Hawk and the Prophet, who were the principal Instigators of this 
war. Were delivered to the President of the United States, and t$^ 
tained for some time as hostages, for the faichfnl maintenance on' 
the part of the Indians, of their treaty stipulaticms. 

Gov. Cass introduced many reforms into the details of the man^^ 
agetnent of the several public interests under charge of the War* 
Department. Intimately associated in early life' fdt a long period,^ 
with the soldier, while on actuid service, h^ could not fait to de- 
serve, that very much might beefiected by the Head of the W& 
Depiurtoient, which would contribute to the comft»i of the soldier. 
While it entailed no iner^tse of expenditure upon the government 
A dighl anentioli to appa^n% trivial evils woiild be all that would 
Ue jrequired td aooomjrfitfi important rMAa. Helbad become M^ 



lifted that mai^ of ite erils isoictotit to military 69tabliflhniMitft> 
Wttve attribuid>le to habits of intemperanee aoqciired by tbe fi»t*' 
^w», and Aotfireyeoted, or sought to be, by military regulatiooa** 
An 9, highly necessary atep towards the eradication of a eualQin so. 
fNTiegnant with dangerous consequeaces, he introduced a^lutaif. 
chnge w thesubaiiitenoe regulations of ^e army. . In liea of spii^. 
i^nous liquor which had heea dealt (Hit to each soldier as « part of 
his daily rations,, he established a commutation th6rdbr,hy a spOf 
oifiosum in money paid to each soldier, equal in amount to 4he 
litoe of the liquor to which be was entitled. Beneficial ef&cis 
resulted from this change, although its full iniSuence was partially 
obstructed by the oppcnrtunity of pucchasing from the suttlers ct 
the posts the deleterious article sought to be excluded. Subset 
quently, by act of Congress, eoSee and sugar were substituted for: 
the money paid for the commutation, and the suttlers prohibited 
from selling spirituous liquors to the soldiers, or introducing it in«. 
to the military posts, except as part of the bo^itd stores, to.be 
used in cases of sickness. Public opinion, as well as the acquis 
eacence of the parties mostly interested in this^tep of reform, sus- 
tained the Secretary of War in his adoption d* a measure so plainly , 
and f<MxibIy conducive to the well being of the soldier as a man, and 
tp the nuN'e efficient and orderly conduct of the army in general. . 
The advantages to be derived from ^ well disciplined mounted 
nsen, especially during Indian hostilities ; of an increased and more 
^cient organization of the tq)ographical c<Nrps, were urged in the 
r4yport of the Secretary for the year 1833, with great force aad 
ability. • In this report, also, was an extended view of thei conditicn^ 
0^ the Indians, and at the policy and duty of the government to- 
wards them. Gov. Cass also abolished the cujBtom.of parading and 
impacting the soldiers on the Sshbath ; thus enaUing them to de- 
vote .their time, on that day, to the prqier observance of its sacred 
((em^ds upon their attention. 

, It was at this period that the controversy between the Govern- 
H^ent and the state oi Georgia, reached its crisis. The Cheto* 
K^es had conceived the id^a that by tj^eaties between their n^UoiC 
and the United States, the right to >a aepairi^e und independent, 
g^ernment, wilhin the limits of 4he state of Georgia, was guaran^ 
tied lo thffln. It iw Qonledd^d by <}corgia» that sb^ had. a right.' 
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•^eitH aiad^imii»d jutis^iottoti oker dM vahxit of Jier k|vl9 vilk 
m b&ishut»tei limits/ tnd Ih^ her jaritdiction of tight, exteodbl 
40:the pewocis and ^ings witfiia tfaoBe limitB. That by the leent 
fltilttUoii of the 8tate» Anai and ooaciuflivo juriadiefeioD in crimiiial 
cases, was rested in theeonrts of the state; and when dwae conrls 
^^DcMioittieed the sentenoe of the law, no o^ito conrt had the right 
io rehear, orende or i^ev^erse that dectsionr-'-tiiat no|Mrer was 
gnnied by the Constittttion of the Unit^ Slates to the federal 
courts ^ interfere with, or control the criminal jnrisdictiiMi of the 
iMes. fij the laws of Georgia, k was made a penid offence for 
any person to reside upon the lands of Ge<»gia then in the ocG«f> 
pancjF of the Cherokees, without licence from the Governor of the 
etate. The mandate of those laws was diaoheyed, and the sor. 
cf^^nty of the state, questioned by both Inditms and white men, 
Mdio were induced by a spirit of speculation and thirat for the rkih 
treasures of the gold mines to set at defiance theiaws under which 
they liv^. A collision soon occurred between the judicial au^uNri« 
ity of the federal goyernment, and the executive and ministerial 
officers <^ Georgia. The question was carried to the Supreme 
Court of die United States, and there a decision was given agaiaec 
tfie claim of sovereignty within her territorial limits, set up by 
Georgia. This decision had the inevitable tendency to increase 
the diffiimlties already sufficiently formidable, in the way of the 
Secretary of war, in carrying out his wise and humane pdtcy to* 
wards, the fai^ant tribes. The decision oi the^Supreme Court,^ was 
to^him a subject of great moment Cooscientiousiy opfneed to its 
iot$xmeat he exannned the reasons and argument by which the 
court bad^om a sovereign state of its jurisdictioB. Mis masterly 
disneetion of the weiduiess and fidlacy of that do^sine was the s»h« 
ject of unqualified approbation aaiumg the most learned jurista«f 
the country. That he was right, the event plainly demonstrated. 
The policy of which, he was ^e founder, and firm and oonsisttnl 
supporter, was sustained by thepublic opinion (^ thepe<4>l«. Gen« 
Jackson was upheld by the genial voicein his adoption of it Gm. 
Cass had the satisfectibn of beholding an excitmg aad delicate 
fiseslian settled upon a basis, formed by himself upon enlarged 
i%ew8 and extensive eoiperience. By his tact, skiU, and seruptt^ 
10Qsregardfortberi{^t»of aU isierested, he snoeeeded m astab. 
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&ritti!Qg.upicm VEk iniiDOveab}^ foundation^ the hogiftne^utd het^iroh 
loRt policy of the fOTernment towards va imfortuiiBte and^fot 
Asaf^aring race <^ men, and averting a rupture between tto 
fitderal gorerom^t and a state sorere^ntj, whieh tfareataled 
coaseqaenees fiill of danger, to the Union. 

A^qnestiantof the Hke ch^raeter, arose within tbelSiate of Ahtir 
bama, whieh bronght the state land federal avdKnritii»i to die 
«ery point of' cdlision. The Secretary of war, fortunately inte^> 
posed, end while he amply sosU^ined the diaims and ngh& of the 
st^te, he surrounded 4he Indians with all tlm fHretections whioh the 
}aw8 of the United Sts^es and treitty stipvlations guaranteed them* 
« In 1836, Got. Cass made his celebrated and minute repoi^, t^ 
on the military and naval defences of the country. In transmitr 
ting this document to Oongreas, Oen. Jackson, took oceanon.to 
say, that he concurred in the views expressed by the Secretary of 
war. There ead^ted at that time, not only much diversity of c^ki* 
ion among prominent statesmen and military men* of high rank^ in 
regard to this question, but a great degree of misccmception, which 
subsequent investigation, and more accurate knowledge of Ae 
waats of the country in a state of wiurfare, tended to remove. 
' Tte subject, in all its extensive ramifications, was thoroughly 
examined by the Secretary of war, and while he appreciated to the 
entire extent, the benefit derived fr<Hn ample and well appropriated 
fortifications, he could not overlodc the consideration, that a dis* 
criminating and judicious application of public money to the 
erecjdon and full equipment x>f fortifications, i|t certain defimtelo* 
edities, would be more advMitagemis; and more efl^tive for ge»> 
eral profeectbn ukd defence, than an undefined and idnregulaled 
i^stem, which would build e3q>ensive forts, wherever there was e 
fesnbility of an enemy gaining a foothold. 
. ' Gen. Cass, aft^ an elaborate examination of the nature and condi* 
^/m of our inland .seas> e^^ressed the opinion that our lake froli- 
tier reqmf ed no permanent delences, and that entire reUancecoold 
be placed upon the resources, both in the pe^swmtl and maiirid 
in the extent and natural advantages which oar country possessed 
Vk that quarts. The establii^mient of e depot, for the reeeptimf^ 
of fn witioAs of war, in s<»De part of Michigan, was suggested as a 
SHtter of eatpediecK^y end preea«li<m. The Iak9 countiy from its 
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loc^VJiii^ in oaA^of hostilities might be in soio^ i^inrdeyAtoessmily 
cut, off from.ex^editious and easy cc^municfition by water with 
the eastern portion of the country, in whioh events snch a depot; 
would render the means of def<^oe^ ainple and easily accessible. 

GoYvCass was in favor of erecting a line of defenjces upon onr^ 
maritime frontier^ which, in case of war, could be used in corope- 
ralion with our naval power. He considered that possessing* as 
we do, three thousand miles of sea^coast, washed by an ocean wkicii> 
separates us from the most civilized and ^lighten^d nations of the 
earth, wb^, in case of war with uq, would avail themselves <^ every 
advantage which that element conferred, to annoy and injure ottr 
maritime towns and commerce — it was the first duty of the Gov- 
ernment to augment the naval deftnices of the nation, to an ext^it 
proportionate with our resources and necessities. Our points of 
exposure being numerous and separated, it would be impracticable 
to keep, at every point, a force competent to resist the attack of an 
enemy, prepared by naval armament to make a vigorous inroad up* 
on our shores. Hence, argued Gov.Ci^s, the Government should 
^courage those branches of interest essential to the growth of a 
navy ; so that, on the approach of danger, a fleet might put to sea 
without delay, sufficiently powerful to meet any force sent to out* 
coast. 

*' Oar great battle," says Gov. Cass, in this luminous r^>ort, 

^' upon the ocean is yet to be fought, and we shall gain nothing by 

shutting our eyes to the nature of the struggle, or to the ezertioaf 

we shall find it necessary to make. All our institutions are easen* 

tiidly pacific, and eyery citizen feels that his sh^e of the comttiom 

int^est is afibcted by the derangement of business, by the enoriii* 

ons expense, ^d by tiie ttncertain result of a war. . Our hifllQrjr 

steows, that we are more disposed to bear, when evils ought ik> be 

bourne, than to seek redress by appeals to arms ; still, however, a 

contest most com^, and it behooves us, while we have the meam^ 

and tile opportunity, to look forward to its attendant circunist«»» 

ces, and to prq>are for the consequaioes. 

. " There is as littie need for, inquiry now, into om moral, as into 

omr ^physical cq>acity to maintain a navy, andto meet^upon eqmi 

terms, the sh^M and seamen of any othw nation. Onr tattexdmd 

cgmmef ce^ creeting and created by these fCioorcesi wUch aree»» 
9 



wttiBit to CfttlilEMthig and equipoiettt of fleets, rftmores «U idkrabe 

ni^m the one poi^t, and the history of our naval enterpirlte, from 

" llie otomeiit when the colors were first hoisted Upon the bastilt pris^ 

plured ressel, at the comraencemtot of our revolutionary struggle, 

fb the last contest, in which any of our ships have been engaged, 

i$ equftlly satii^actory upon the other. The achietetnerits of out^ 

Mvf have stamped its character with the country and with the 

World. The simple recital of its exploits is the highest eulogium 

Mdch can be pronounced upon it.^' 

A^ersettingibrth forther reasons for providing liberally for ha* 

'ihi operations, Got. Cass proceeds : 

^H seemd to me, thel>ef6re, that our first and best fortification is the 
^lavy* Nor do I see an v.ltmit to oaf naval preparationsi, except thait im- 
posed by a due regard for the public revenues from time to time, and by 
me probable condition of othet maritime nations. Much of the mcAsridt 
ehiployed in the ctmstrociion and equipment of vessels is ahnnst tnde»^ 
tructible, or at any rate may be preserved for a long series of years ; and 
'W ships can be kept thus without injury upon the stocks, by being built 
' Wkder cover, I do not see what should restrain us from prooeedti^; to 
bu4M as many as may be deemed necessary, and as fast as a due regard 
"^'foXheh' economical and silbstantial construction will permit, and to cdl- 
leet and prepare for immediate use all the munitions of wanaod o^bim 
articles or equipment not liable to injury or decay by the lapse of time* 
IPo build and equip vessels properly, requireis much time, as well with re- 
Unpenoe to the execution of the work, as to the proj^r condition of tb# 
•materials employed. Naval means should, therefore, be provided at a 
period of leisure, to be ready for immediate employment in a period of 
wBxigeocy ; aud a due regard to pmdeBce dictates that these meails should 
so nir exceed the estimated demands of the service, as ^to supply in the 
lihortest 6me any loss occasioned by the hazards of the ocean and the 
««oeideBt8 of war.** 

Buring thepeHod thai Gov. Cass was a member of }Miesoii% 
Cttbinet, party spirit had reached a height until then unprece- 
AUMdin the pctitiis^ divisions of our country. Never was an 
tdibtnistration «o peculiarly situated. Questions threatening th« 
tkmption of ^e A^^can Untob,aro8e, among the other difficultieel 
wblefa surrounded it Timid, weakninided men would have been 
jppirited by the tremfendous respotisibilities whkh the Presidem 
tnd his Ckbine^ were ccllled upon to assume, and would have sue* 
cumbed to the influences brOtight to direct their action and sway 
aiem to the support of powerful but factious interests. On the 
few hoM}^ that sii^ity eoghie of fi^ney power, the Bi^k of^ 
Ihiitsd States, had sueceasMlf fought ^ way though Oougfm» 
Mad rettoUbi tl^Preiideiit With ki renewed tkmt», dot&aii^Af 
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ms tmsefki thereto. It was weU known that as the representatir^ 
of the democratic party, he could not approve the act. But it 
was hoped by the friends of that institution, that the action of con- 
gress would remoTe from thie iPresident's mind the objections he 
entertained, and induce him to acquiesce in its proceedings. But 
they were mistaken in their conception of the man. With un- 
shrinking firmness, sustained by his Cabinet, he returned the Bank 
charter to Congress, vetoed. The nation sanctioned the act, by 
re-electing him the same year, for a second Presidential term. 

Another formidable difficulty at the same time beset the admin- 
istration, in the threats of secession from the Union, of one of the 
States. South Carolina, considered herself aggrieved by "the acts 
and parts of acts of the congress of the United States, purporting 
to be laws imposing of duties and imports on the importation of 
foreign codimodities'^ and more especially by ''two acts for the same 
purposes passed in May 1838 and July 1832.'' Preparations were 
made to resist the operation of those laws within her limits. A 
Convention was held — inflammatory spe^hes and addresses 
delivered and an ordinance adopted, requiring from the citizens of 
that state, resistance to the laws of the United States. The ad- 
ministration was equal to the emergency. As coming immediately 
within his own department. Gov. Cass, at this eventful crisis, issued 
directions to the Commandant of the military force of the United 
States, then in South Carolina. His instructions were such as 
true patriotism would dictate. While on the one hand, he was 
determined to sustain the authorities of the Federid Government^ 
Snd enforce its laws ; on the other, he was anxious that no cause of 
complaint should exist against the governn^ent in regard to thedis^ 
position and conduct of the army. With this view he directed 
that the commanding officer, should in all cases, while there was a 
prospect of difficulty, look to the Department for instructions. Un- 
der the emergency then existing, it was deemed expedient, that 
the President alone, if collision should arise, should direct the army. 

The proclamation of the President was issued, in which the sub- 
ject of nullification is discussed and dissected in the clear and lu- 
cid manner which renders the state papers of Gen. Jaokson so 
satisfactory and comprehensible to all. Its doctrines were precise* 
ly such as were expected from aa administratioQ with the vensr- 
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able chief Magistrate at its head. The unity and harmony of the 
states he was determined to preserve. The right of a state to nul- 
lify an act of Congress, was demonstrated to be the mere specula- 
tion of politicians with treason in their hearts. The eloquent 
manner in which the subject was presented ; the pure and lofly 
patriotism of the argument, the indisputable truth of the sentiment^ 
and the firm and immoveable position of the Executive, comman- 
ded the assent and admiration of even the political enemies of the 
administration. The nullifiers themselves did not openly become 
converts firom their position, but the storm of disunion was stilled — 
the country was saved; men began to reflect on the foolishness, 
and the hq>elessness of rebellion against the federal government^ 
and the administration of Gen. Jackson had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the turbid waters of nullification settled and clarified by its 
wisdom, firmness and patriotism, the precusors of subsequent satis- 
factory legislation. 

The action of the administration on these two exciting subjects, 
which convulsed the Union from one extremity to the other, satis- 
fied the reflecting, of all parties, that the President and his cabi- 
net were the firm, immoveable defenders of the Constitution. In- 
fiuences, whjch but few men could have resisted, they battled man- 
fiilly, until the bank on the one hand, and nullification on the other, 
bowed in submission to the decision of the powerful and patriotic 
minds, which then directed the afiairs of the country. The Union^ 
by which Gov. Cass has ever stood, with out stretched arm for its 
defence, was b/ought safely through a contest which shook it to its 
very centre. The judgment of the wise and fearless statesmen, 
who, in that hour of peril, shrunk not from duty, was sanctioned 
by the voice of a grateful people, who never neglect or forget their 
faithful public servants. The gratitude of a Republic may be slow 
in its manifestation, its efforts at expression may, by momentary 
feeling, unworthily aroused, be retarded or temporarily fi-ustrated, 
but the " sober, second thought of the people, which is seldom 
wrong and always efllicient," is sure to make ample and triumph- 
ant amends for the misfortune of its first defeat. 

Gov. Cass was at the head of the war department for nearly six 
years. His connection'with it was terminated by his acceptance 
of the embassy to^France, in which station he gained a world-wide 
celebrity, as a statesman and diplomatist. 



CHAPTER IX. 

<Sov. Casi accept! the embasny to France— Ue departs on his mMon-^HIs ng^ 
^ lance in guarding the rights of his country — He thwarts the attempt of the £i- 
, glisli MinistejF to obtain universal deminitm on the hi||^ seasr-His examinaCiQa 
' of the question of the Eight of Search— His protest laid before the French Min* 
' istiy— Subsequent proceedings. 

The laborious duties of his department having for a period of 
nearly six years required and received the continued attentioa of 
Gov. Cass, his health became impaired by confinement and the un- 
ceasing devotion of his time to his official duty. He was in con« 
stequence compelled to withdraw from the Cabinet, greatly to the 
disappointment of the President, who expressed a desire that he 
would if possible remain until the expiration of the presidential term. 
But the state of his health forbid his continuance in that station^ 
He resigned, and the President, unwilling that the nation should 
lose for any period the direct influence of Gov. Cass' experience 
and sound judgment in the management of its affairs, tendered bim 
the embassy to France. This iqppointment^ being consistent with 
the intention of the Governor to visit the old world, was accept;ed ; 
and, in 1836, he departed firom his native shore, to represent his 
country at the court of one of the great powers of Europe, where 
he would meet the ablest diplomatists of the world, and whose 
schemes might perhaps be aimed against the interests of his own 
country. 

While* minister to Prance, Gov. Cass watched with care and at^ 
tention the movements of the European Courts. With a reg^d 
for the interests and honor of his own country, he permitted no 
.question of diplomacy, having the least bearing upon the condiUon 
or prospects of the United States, to escape his strict and energetic 
scrutiny. The English goyernment, considering herself mistress 
of the seas, assumed to draw up treaties regulating the intercourse 
and relationship of ships of different nations upon the high aeas. 
l^ardful ot her own pretensions, she is never scrupulous of the 
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manner or the place where sbe shall prefer them ; nor has she ever 
been, nor is she now, disinclined to exert all the arts of diplomatte 
cunning to blind the eyes of those whom she seeks to bring withia 
the power of her arm, or whose co-operation she desires, to assist 
in the attainment of her objects. Aspiring to the unlimited and 
acknowledged mastery of the seas, she sought to unite the fire great 
powers of Europe in a treaty reoogpition of the right of search. 
Austria,Ra68ia, Prussia and France, were, with herself,to be the con- 
tracting parties in the affair. The right of search had ever been <^ 
posed by the American goyernment ; and in her persererit^g effbrts^ 
to establish the doctrinCj England had been successfully resisted 
by the United States for more than thirty years. Under the spe- 
ciouis pretence of preventing the trade in slaves, she again revived 
her pretensions, and so far influenced the governments of Europe^ 
as to induce them to sign the treaty she had prepared. The ratifi- 
cation of this treaty, and its execution, would have once more 
Wought us into collision with England. Happily at this juncture, 
Gov. Cass, Acting upon his own responsibility, appealed to the peo- 
ple of France, and protested to its government against its ratifica^ 
tion by the legislative branch of the French government. The 
fatiiication by France was necessary to give it vigor and power. 
If that country and the United States should oppose it, as most assur- 
edly the latter would, its provisions could not be enforced, though 
the other four powers should countenance it. The appeal and 
protest of Gov. Cass, were effectual. The French Chamber of 
Deputies refused to ratify the treaty. The stand taken by Gov. 
Cass, thwarted the design of the English Government, and brok^ 
up the conspiracy she was forming against the sovereignty of the 
United States^ upon the fVee seas of the world. It was this mas- 
terly movement of that distinguished man, that at the same time 
preserved the honor of his country untarnished, and ensured the 
continued peaceful relations between her and England ; while a 
not less beneficial result was attained, by. preventing France, our 
first friend and ally, from becoming entrapped into the position of ^ 
aid and supporter of pretensions and arrogance, to which the Uni- 
ted States never would submit. 

It will be we\l to dwell for a moment on the consequences avert- 
ed by the action of Gov. Cass. If France had ratified the treaty^ 
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tMN^ apiurtyte it» ahe ipoukl hftvi^ beeQ Iniiii4 to k«^ 
and enforce its requirements. England, backed jand i^^^keld byber 
great allies, would have become more than ever arrogant, and the 
vessels of the United Stated wouM have been at the mercy of her 
i^val officers — subject to be stopped and searched-*and liable |o 
interruption and insdeace, every where upon the high aeas; Sub- 
mission to this indignity, there would not have been, but there 
would have been war. That .would have been inevitable, and 
with it, would, in all probability, have been a depression of cm 
^ade and comaaeice, and we would be made to appear as if ^tui^ 
ing to sustain a trade, which the enlightened powers of Europe 
were endeavoring to destroy. England, supported by her treaty^ 
and the countenance of her allies, wouM have said : " We are ea^ 
deavoring to destroy the infermd traffic in human flesh. You op* 
pose us^ and for this we fight you." Such would have been her 
language, thoiigh false. We would have fought her upon the ^lighr 
way of aati<ms, until the last spar was broken, and as 1<»^ as tliere 
was a rag to flutter in the breeze ; but it would have cost us an in- 
calculable sum, and thousands of noble lives. France, thus placed 
by Q&v. Oa89, with the United States, as the committed dei^deM 
of the liberty of the seas, made England pause in her onward 
course after maHttme absolutism, and seek in truth and reality, bf 
negotiation, the object which before was only used as a doak for 
other and selfish purposes. In a pamphlet entitled, " an examina*^ 
iion of the question, now in discussion,, between the American and 
British Gbvernments, concerning the right of search,'' Gov. Gaaa- 
laid before the world the true issue, with the circumstances arising 
out of the peculiar relation to it, and the grounds upon which the 
demand of the British Government and the refusal of the United 
States, were maintained. 

The proceedings of our Minister upon this question of gravest 
import to the world, should receive the.study and examination of 
every dtizen of the United States. His own reasons and argtt* 
ments for his course, present a view of the entire subject, which 
must carry ccmviction of its propriety^ to every mind not closed 
against the light of reason and the force of truth. The followkig 
document, written and published by G^. Cass, in Paris, in Janu- 
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)ury, IB^, will convey to the render a fkll exposition of the great 
land ccmipiieatied question Which it disciMses. 

THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 

An examination of the question, now in discussion, between the 
' American and British Oov&i'nmenis, concerning the Right of 
. Search, By an American, 

When we doubted, we took the trick.— JSmdrnt rime*, Jan.^ 1842. 

The right of maritime search, nb\y in discussion between the 
British and American Goyemments, is a grave question, practi- 
cally interesting to all nations, to whom the freedom of the seas is 
dear; if not in its application to the subject, which has been tl^e 
cause or the pretext of its assertion, at any rate, from the conse- 
quences to which its use or abuse may lead. Its connexion with 
tiie African slave trade is but incidental, and the nature of this 
traffic^ which no where finds advocates, cannot affect the nature of 
this question; nor the right of a state nor of a combination of states 
to make an interpolation into the law of nations, which shall be- 
come a part of that great public code. Great Britain professes to 
push this point, in order to destroy the yet existing relics of that 
trade. We do not question her motives ; that is no part of our 
purpose. But in all general discussions, we must take human na- 
ture, as it is, vni\i the good and the bad blended together ; that 
we may) without oSkact, fairly follow out the application of a prio- 
cij^e, and seek its consequences to the parties. And we are at 
liberty, without violating any of the courtesies of a liberal contro- 
versy, to assume, that ndther can be indifferent to its bearing upon 
^ir interest, whatever motive of general braevolence may have 
led to the difference. Great Britain is eminently a maritime and 
commercial nation, and the history of her naval progress, during 
the last century and a half, is pregnant with lessons for all people 
interested in the freedom of the seas. She has marched steadily 
on to her olnect. Naval superiority she has acquired, and naval 
supremacy she seeks. We say this in a spirit of truth, not of of- 
fence. Human ambiticm is every where, in some form or other, 
in ceaseless action ; and upon sea and land, the history of the past 
is but the warning of the future ; and nations Will strive, as they 
have striven, for power. It is impossible, that the intelligent gov- 
ernment and people of Great Britain should shut their eyes to the 
effect (^ this claim of a right of search upon their interests, what* 
;ever motives of philanthropy may have led to its first suggestion. 
To their flag it will give the virtual supremacy of the seas. We 
say virtual supremacy, because it would be found in practice, that 
ninety nine times out of a hundred, it would be her cruisers which 
vould search the vessels of other nations. 

During twenty five years the British Government has urged the 
Government of the UnitedlStates to consent to this measure. The 
application has been steadily repelled, and pertinaciously repeated. 
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In iShe mean linie treaties have been fbrmed, at various intervals, 
between Great Britain and some other nations, establishing a mu- 
tual right of search, and regulating the principles upon which it 
shall be exercised. Within a short time, five of the European pow- 
ers, two of which have few vessels upon the Ocean, and probably 
not oiie on the coast of Africa, have reciprocally made themselves 
parties to a similar convention. "Great Britain," says the London 
journal. The Times^ ** has managed by great exertions to accom- 
plish this object." We do not judge, if the expression is rightly 
chosen. It is certainly very significant. And now, this principle 
of the right of search, in a time of profound peace, heretofore nev- 
er claimed as a question of right, and so solemnly decided by the 
English admiralty judge, Lord Stowell, but sought as a conven- 
tional arrangement, for the first time, since the last general war in 
Eiirbpe, and established by treaties with several powers, as a mat- 
ter to be regulated by themselves, is claimed by Great Britain to 
be a part of the law of nations, which she has both the right and 
the will to carry into effect, as a sort of custos morum for all the 
maritime powers of the world. "All our government contends for," 
says the Times, " is the mere right to act as constables in board- 
ihg suspicious ships, bearing the American fiag." And who made 
England the great Prefet of police of the Ocean, searching and 
.Seizing at pleasure? And the United States, who have so long 
been asked to yield this point by convention, are now told, that 
h is established without them, and in spite of them; and the great 
ministerial English journal, The Times, in a leading article of 
its number of January 5th, 1842, after defending this interpolation 
into the law of nations, says, that the European powers, parties to 
the last treaty, will not brook to be thwarted by any ordinary rest- 
Iveness. It thus significantly concludes. '* A single war with 
Great Britain she (the (Jnited States) has already tried, a war, on 
her part, with all Europe will be a novelty." 

There is certainly no want of frankness here. While the spe- 
cial ambassador, lord Ashburton, goes out, with the professed ob- 
jects of peace and conciliation, we are told in effect by this lead- 
ing journal, that the United States have but one course to adopts 
in order to avoid a war with the European world, and that is, sub- 
mission to the demand of England. There are powers, parties to 
the late treaty upon this subject, which we shadl not believe will 
make themselves parties to a war with the United States, until we 
actually hear the sound of their guns. Does the Times speak 
by permission, or by command, cr by neither? Is this declaration 
a prophecy, as well as threat ? 

As to the suppression of the slave trade, it is a question, which 
meets no opposition in the United States. The American govern- 
ment, if riot the first, was among the first to give the example to 
the world, of a legal prohibition of this traffic. As early as Marcb 
22d/1794, they commenced their legislative measures for its re* 
pression, and in subsequent laws, passed 10th May, 1800, S8tb 
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February, 1803, 24 Mwoh, 1807. !?(Hh AprU, I8l8,aud8d UarcJi 
1819, they extended and enforcea the provisiona and penalties iqi? 
on this subject, and rendered liable to heavy fines, and among oth^ 
punishments, to an imprisonment of seven years, those^ who ^ould 
be engaged in this nefarious pursuit. Their armed cruisers havQ 
permanent instructions to examine all the American merchant ves>* 
sels they meet, and which they have reason to suspect ; and their 
tribunals enforce these repressive laws with as much promptitude 
and impartiality, as those of France or England enforce similar 
laws. That violations may occasionally occur, and that the Am^-* 
ican flag may be sometimes abused, we feel no disposition to deny, 
Not by the introduction. of slaves into the United States, for that 
traffic is unknown, and would be impossible. We may venture to 
assert, that not a slave has been imported into the United State^ 
for thirty years. We would not be guilty of deception upon thif 
subject, and if there is a single exception to this statement, we have 
never learned it. If American interests are connected with tbia 
traffic, it is in the transportation of slaves to Brazil or to the Span-r 
ish colonies. But even this is much rarer than is supposed, and 
what has given occasion to the imputation of its frequent occur* 
rence is the fact, that the sharp Baltimore schooners, well knowi|. 
for their speed, are often sold to the Spanish, and Portugese mer- 
chants, and are then fitted out for the slave trade. Every practi* 
cal sailor knows them at once, and, as they are American built, 
they are supposed to be American property, when, in truth, their 
national character is changed. But any candid, intelligent man 
will at once see and acknowledge, that in a scandalous traffic like 
this in human beings, condemned by the public opinion and by the 
laws of the United States, and watched perpetually by one of their 
squadrons upon the coast of Africa, revolting to humanity, afflict* 
ing to all Christiana, and reprobated by the civilized world, the 
pecuniary interests of a few degraded men, who covertly pursue i^ 
by associating their capital with the regular slave dealers of otlier 
nations, would not weigh as the small dust of the balance with th^ 
American government, in any consideration, connected with this 
matter. This miserable motive has been hinted at, rather than dis? 
tinctly charged by some of the English journals. We shall not 
descend to refute the charge. No administration in the United 
States, giving the least just ground for such an imputation, could 
resist the public indignation. No, it is not African slavery the 
United States wish to encourage. It is, as we shall see, by-and? 
by, American slavery, the slavery of American sailors, they seek to 
prevent. 

But after all, a crusade of benevolence cannot be carried on 
against any nation, because its laws are sometimes violated and its 
flag abused. If its government connives at such measures, theo^ 
indeed, it is justly liable to the reproach of Christendofp. But 
against the United States there is no pretence for such an imputa* 
tim, and the qi^estion now under discussion must be ju4g€|d, inde- 
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pendendj of these accidental evasions^ which are comoKm to all 
motions ohd to all codes. 

As to a ri^ht of search ia time of peace; no one pretends it has 
heretc^ore exi&ted. The well known English admiralty judge, Si^r 
William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, whose disposition to en- 
large, rather than to restrain the maritime pretensions of England^ 
no one, who knows the coarse of his decisions, during the last 
general war, will doubt, expressly decided, that such a right was 
unknown to the law of nations. This decision, in the case of a 
French vessel, seized upon the coast of Africa, absolutely puts down 
all this pretension in the most authoritative manner. 

" No nation can exercise a right of visitation and search upon 
the common and unappropriated parts of the ocean, except upon 
the belligerent claim. No nation has the right to fprce their way, 
Ibr the liberation of Africa, by trampling upon the independence 
of other states, on the pretence of an eminent good, by means that 
are unlawful, or to press forward to a great principle, by breaking 
through other great principles, which stand in their way." 

But it may be asked, as the object, for which this measure is 
now demanded, is just, why does not the American government as- 
ent to the propositions, which have been made. Is this reciprocal 
power more injurious or less honorable to the United States, than 
to other nations, who have admitted its obligation ? The questioi]^ 
is a fair one, and ought to be fairly met. If this cannot be done 
we shall not deny, that the motives of the United States may be 
fkirly suspected, and their conduct arraigned at the bar of Chris- 
tendom. 

In the first place, we would remark, that there is a natural in- 
disposition in the human mind to yield to applications; which are 
accompanied with threats of the consequences. This sentiment is 
common to nations, as well as to individuals, and, in fact, forms 
part of the dignity of human nature. English pertinacity in de- 
manding has been met by American* pertinacity in resisting: and 
now, when the United States are summoned to give their adhesion 
to a new principle of public law, against which they have uniform- 
ly protested, since its first promulgation, and are told by Lord 
Aberdeen, that the course of the English government is taken, and 
that this claim will be enforced, with the taunt that, "It is for the 
American government to determine, what may be due to a juSt 
regard for their national dignity and national honor," no generous 
people can fail to find in their present position that just resistance 
to dictation, without which there can neither be self-respect at 
home, nor honorable estimation abroad. 

But, besides, where would end this doctrine of interpolation ? 
Who can tell the extent, to which it may be pushed, or the purpo- 
ses, to which it may be applied ? It is by progressive steps, that 
many a pretension, hostile to the best dictates of reason and hu« 
inanity, Ms urged its way to recognition, and taken its place in 
the code of maritime laws. Belligerent powers are always readjf 
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to break down the feeble barriers, with which public opinion has 
endeavored to protect the rights of peacefi^il traffic ; and in the 
Times of the eighth instant, this process is described and de- 
fended with equal frankness and coolness. The lessons of the past 
are lost upon him, who does not read in this avowal, the contem- 
plated transformations, which the great maritime code is destined 
to undergo. An act of violence of yesterday, so pronounced by 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Stowell, becomes the doctrine of 
to-day, and to-morrow finds itself firmly established, to be defended 
by jurists, enforced by cannon, and applied by courts of admiralty. 

" And the same kind ofgcneral proscription, since attempted by 
Napoleon against ourselves, has equally failed to gain admittance 
into the international code. In all this, history, justice and expe- 
diency have alternately triumphed, hut each step has been the resuU 
of a struggle, (the italics, here and elsewhere, are our own), such 
ia is now pending between ourselves and the United States. Lav> 
has always had to work its evm wayP Significant words these, 
and as true as they are significant. When force more and more 
ysurps the place of justice, law works its oton way, ahd it goes ou 
bearing down befoie it the doctrines of jurists, the decisions of 
judges and the rights of the world. 

But apart from these general considerations, applicable to all 
changes in the maritime code of nations, there are cogent reasons, 
why the United States should refuse their assent to this measure, 
some of which are common to them and to all other States, which 
do not seek to exercise the police of the seas, or as the Times 
says, to be the. cpns^aJZes of the ocean, and others, which are prop- 
er to them, only, arising out of the peculiar relation, which a com- 
munity of language, manners and institutions, exerts between them 
and England. 

Looking to this right of search, as a measure affecting the com- 
merce of the ocean, it is arbitrary, vexatious, and not only liable, 
but necessarily, liable to serious abuse. 

It is arbitrary, because it constitutes a naval officer, whatever 
may be his rank, the judge to decide upon serious questions, and 
upon grave interests. It permits a foreigner, under the pretence 
of settling the national character of a vessel, and the objects of her 
cruize, to indulge his antipathies or his love of gain, by seizing the 
ship and cargo, and imprisoning the crew, and by sending them 
to a distant port for examination ; and all this without any practi- 
cal redress against the wrong doer. 

It is vexatious, because all, who know anything of the course of 
))oarding ships and boarding officers, under similar circumstances, 
know, that the search is pursued with little regard to justice opr 
fbrbearance. There is power on one side, and weakness on the other 
The American vessels, during the long period of lawless domina- 
tion, which the belligerent powers exercised over the high seas for 
many years, at the close of the last century, and at the commence- 
ment of the present, were too often the victims of 4 similar search, 
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instigated firequeptly by pupidity, oad conducted in th^ roost inju- 
rious and offi^nsive manner, to leave any doubts respecting the 
course, which would be taken, should this claim be recognized. 
In this condemnation, we speak now of what is history. We stop 
not to examine the value of the pretensipns, by which these aggres- 
aons were sought to be justified ; that the antagonist party had com- 
njenced this work of violence ; nor the truth of the charges, thus 
respectively preferred. And the vessels of France, of the United, 
States^ and of the Hanse towns have already had a foretaste of 
what will occur, when a few years more shall have consecrated the 
present doctrine, as an acknowledged principle of international law. 
The crews will be paraded and examined, perhaps by a young mid- 
shipman^ and this offensive operation will be rendered more offen- 
sive, by that kind of insolence, which is ev^ry where the sure, 
accompaniment of unchecked responsibility. This tendency to 
abuse cannot be better described, than it has been by the London 
J^n and as its views, upbn this question, are more authoritative 
than ours, we shall quote them. It says, that arbitrary habits " are 
engendered and maintained in our naval officers by the mode em- 
plc^ed to procure men for the fleet, and those habits make them 
treat foreign vessels in an arbitrary manner." So far as respects 
the treatment of merchant vessels, this is true to the letter. And 
oiice establish this right of search, and the scenes of violence^ 
which checquered the oceaQ for twenty years, will again be re- 
newed. The hatches will be broken open, the cargo overhauled^ 
property dilapidated, and many articles will be taken, as they 
have been taken, without permission and without compensation* 
This has often hajipened, and is an abuse, inseparable from such 
proceedings. Prohibited and deplored, no doubt, by all honor- 
atble officers of a boarding ship, but, where might makes right 
easily effected, and not easily detected and punished. The an- 
nals of American voyages abound with similar incidents^ which 
occurred during those stormy periods. And the complaints were 
not confined to the conduct of one of the belligerent powers, though 
One from the number of its cruizers, if for no other cause, was 
much more injurious to the American commerce than the other. 

We speak of all this, as an historian, but we speak of it, as an 
historian, holding up the past, as a warning, and predicting^ that 
the future will bring with it the same conseqjiences, if the same 
causes are put in operation. The Journal,* the Scotsman^ is 
perfectly correct in its appreciation of the American feeling, when 
it says, "We have little doubt, that the arrogant and indefensible 
right of search, claimed by Great Britain in the last war^ lies at 
the bottom of the stubborn hostility of the Americans to the rea- 
sonable propositions of our government." 

But again, this claim is liable to serious abuse, because, there 
are strong temptations, both national and individud, to pervert the 
professed objects of the search into others, which though not 
avowed, are apparent ; and because the remedy is distant, expen- 
sive and doubtful. 
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The eotninerce of Africa id already important, and is becoming 
more so every day. The very suppression of the trade in human 
beings will tend obviously to turn industry and capital into other 
branches of employment. England is now e^loring the interior of 
that great Conti|ient, and with her accustomed foresight is pushing 
her intercourse with the native tribes, and preparing new means of 
communication. Who can doubt, but that English cruizers, sta- 
tioned upon that distant coast, with an unlimited right of search,^ 
aiid discretionary authority to take possession of all vessels fre- 
quenting those seas, will seriously interrupt the trade of other na- 
tions, by sending in their vessels for trial under very slight pre- 
tences, and in fact undejf no real pretence whatever. For we 
must noi loose sight of one of the most important elements in all 
this controversy ,* which is, that the mere appearance of a merchant 
ship in those regions is ipio facto suspicious. This is the very 
^ound work of the English pretension ; the right, as her governr 
ment now contends, to ascertain by actual examination the true 
character of every vessel, found in •* certain latitudes,*' which are 
assumed to be suspicious ; as the quarantine regulations presup- 
pose many regions to be always pestiferous. Under these circum- 
stances, a boarding officer, stimulated by that reward, which a 
successful capture always brings with it, and by a determination, 
which may not be uncharitably charged to him, of favoring the 
trade of his own country, and of discouraging that of another, will 
readily believe, or affect to believe, not that there is just ground 
to suspect the destination of a vessel ; that, heir very appearance 
t^on his cruising ground furnishes, agreeably to these new instil 
iutes ; but that the redeeming circumstances about her cu'e not 
sufficient to establish, that her cruise is a lawful one, or that she is 
entitled to the national character, she claims ; and that she must 
be sent to a Court of Admiralty, ^o one of those great 
Maelstroms, which swallowed up so many American ships, during 
that period, when there was no right upon the ocean, but the 
right of force. The vexation and interruption of voyages, the r&> 
Bidt of this system, are easily understood. A trade carried on un- 
der such unfavorable circumstances, cannot contend with the trade 
6f a favored nation, who herself, exercises the police of the seas, 
and who may be harsh or lenient, as her prejudices or interest may 
dictate. It must be abandoned, as some of the Paris journals of 
the eighth instant announce, that the French vessel tjie &)phie 
has just changed her destination, rather than subject herself to the 
vexations, which another French ship the Marabout had expe- 
rienced from the English cruisers upon the coast of Brazil. As 
to the indignity, to which this proceeding will expose the officers 
and crews of merchant ships, that must be left to every nation to 
appreciate for itself. It is not probable, that the pretension will 
oe rendered less offensive by the mode of its execution. 

But beyond all these objections, applicable in common to every 
maritime nation, there is another, far more powerful in its opera* 
ticm, and which» from the peculiar relation of language, manners 
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and institutions, that e^ist between the tJnited States and Great 
Britain, renders tliis measure, not only obnoxious, but to the last 
degree unacceptable to the American government and people. 
We would not impute unworthy motives to a great and intelligent 
people, and Great Britain has done enough to command for herself 
her full share of the admiration of the world. But we must take 
human nature as we find it, and the code of political ethics is a 
loose system, where there is much, both of good and evil. Amidst 
many gradual meliorations in the constitution of England, she has 
^hered with wonderful tenacity to certain pretensions, arising out 
of feudal notions, and among others, to one by which she claims 
that every person born under her government is forever a British 
subject, and that if he is by condition a seaman, he is liable to be 
taken, wherever he can be found, and forcibly compelled to serve 
an unlimited period on board her vessels of war. This is not a 
conscription which operates equally upon all, subjecting all to the 
same chance, and requiring their services upon established condi- 
tions, and for fised periods. However, so far as this is a municipal 
regulation, other nations have no concern with its justice or policy, 
except as a subject of general speculation. But unfortunately for 
the duration of harr[u.>iiy between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain^ this pretension Iti a subject of fearful importance. The Brit- 
ish government claims the right of impressing seamen on board 
the merchant vessels, of the United States, and once, as is well 
Itnown, they exercised this right on board the Chesapeake frigate, 
after an iEiction in profound peace, when the American ship was 
Compelled to yield to superior force. The conduct of the com- 
inander was however disavowed, but his zeal was rewarded by 
^omotion. 

It is now matter of history, that for many years, the British 
armed ships boarded the American vessels, wherever they found 
them upon the ocean, and seized their crews, incorporating them 
with their own, and compelling them to fight the battles of a foreign 
power ; first against Franbe, and ultimately, after the commence- 
ment of the war, to which these aggressions gave rise, to fight 
Against their own country. In theory, indeed, the British 
government did not arrogate to itself the right to impress Ameri- 
can citizens, unless those citizens had been born British subjects. 
Ih that case, the new character with which they were invested, 
gave them no protection against this pretension. But in its prac- 
tical operation, this power was exercised with a general disregard 
of the character of the American crews, the boarding officer being 
the final judge, and the cruiser being almost always in want of 
able seamen. A midshipman entered an American vessel with 
absolute power, mustered the crew, declared that such and such 
persons were British subjects, seized them, and transported them 
to his own ship, to be released by death, or by a general peace. 

Vain were the protestations of these unhappy victims of lawless 
aggression ; rain the opposition of the captain ; vain the proofs 
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furnished by the papers. His iKritanic maje^^'s ships wanted 
seamen, and seamen they took. During many years, a warm di- 
plomatic correspondence was carried on between the two govern- 
n^ents, but the argument being exhausted, and the abuse continu-* 
ed, an appeal was finally made to arms. 

The British government said, our seamen seek protection in the 
United States, and enter into their marine, and thus escape from 
the duties, they owe to their own country. We have a right to 
their services, and we have also a right to take them, wherever 
we can find them in merchant ships on the high seas, having first 
entered these ships for another purpose. 

To this, the American government answered, we deny the doc- 
trine of perpetual allegiance. Our country is open, and if foreign- 
ers come here, afler a certain number of years, and compliance 
with certain established formalities, they may be invested with the 
character of American citizens, and then it is our duty to protect 
them. You adopt the same principle, and follow the same prac- 
tice ; you naturalize by specid Acts of Parliament ; you naturalize 
all persons, who reside a certain number of years in your colonies ;. 
and you naturalize all seamen^ who have served a short term in 
your navy. At this moment, the Governors of some of your colo- 
nies are compelling emigrants fVom the United States to bear arms, 
against us. 

We have just turned to M*Culloch's Dictionary of commerce to 
ascertain how far the American Government were borne out in their 
assertion, respecting the naturalization of foreign seamen by the 
British law, and there we find, page 1011,^ that among other means 
of naturalization, a foreigner who has " served on board his l^a^ 
jesty's ships of war, in time of war, for the space of three years, be* 
comes a British seaman. '' But his Majesty may, by proclama • 
tion during war, declare that foreigners, who have served two years 
in the royal navy during such war, shall be deemed as British 
seamen." 

The act of Congress, respecting the employment of seamen^ m, 
the American service provides, that no person shall be employed 
in the public or private vessels of the United States, who is not a 
native born or naturalized citizen. Another act on the subject 
of naturalization provides, that "no person can become a citizen 
of the United States, who shall not, for the continual term of five 
years next preceding his admission, have resided within the Uni- 
ted States, without being at any time during the said five years, 
out of the territory of the United States." In the one country a 
foreigner can enter into the marine service, without the probatioa 
pf a moment ; and afler serving three years, he becomes tpso/acto 
a British seaman. Into the marine service of the other, no one 
but a native can enter, till he shall have actually lived five years, 
in the country, without departing from it 

In the whole history of human inconsistencies, few chapters can 
be found more striking than this. But the United States wera 
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lUixious to amd a ^u with Great Britaia.. Thev were williog to 
concede much to avert this extremity. Tney exhausted the cata- 
logue of arguments and of offers. Thus speaks the President of 
the United States in his message of June IBth 1812, recommend- 
ing war, " this practice," that of imptessment, ** is so far from affect- 
ing British subjects alo^e, that under pretence of searching for 
these, thousands of American citizens, under the safeguard of pub* 
lie law, and of their natural flag, have been torn from their coun- 
try, and from everything dear to them, have been dragged on board 
the ships of war of a foreign natio^, and expose)!, under the seve- 
rities of their discipline, to b^ exiled to the most distant and dead- 
ly regions, to risk their lives in the battles of their oj^ressors, and 
to be the melancholy instruments of taking away the lives of their 
own brethren," 

Against this crying enormity, which Great Britain would be so 
prompt to avenge, if committed against herself, the United States 
have in vain exhausted remonstrances and expostulations ; and 
that no dou,bt might be wanting of their conciliatory disposition^ 
and no pretext left for a continuance of the practice^ the British^ 
governm^it was formally assured of the readiness of the Unitedl i 
States to enter into an arrangement, such as could not be rejected^ 
if the recovery of British subjects were the real and sole object. 
The communicaticot passed without effect." 

We return "to the point maintained by the American govern- 
ment, in the correspondence to which we have referred. Inde- 
pendently, said thjBy, of these obvious considerations (the same we 
have already presented) there is another, which covers the whole 
question. Your right, by your own confession, is not an absolute 
one. It yields to our right of sovereignty. You do not claim to 
come upon our soil, and there to seize your sailors. Where da 
you find the right to seize them in our shipe, covered by our flag^ 
which is as exclusive of your jurisdiction, except in certain pres- 
cribed cases in time, as the territory of the United States t If 
you suflfer your citizens to escape, and to come under our sove- 
reignty, your claim to their services must yield to our superior 
claim to national immunity. Like many other rights or pret^- 
stons in society, if this cannot be exercised, without violating the 
privileges of imother party, it must be abandoned. 

The British jurists of that day, who administered, and ofte^ 
made the maritime law, were endowed with sufficient subtlety to 
discover new principles to suit new circumstances, and her states- 
men had sufficient firmness to ad(^t and maintain them. But we 
doubt, if in the whole proi^ress of that warfare, between orders in 
council and imperial decrees, which so long vexed neutral com- 
merce, and outraged the common sense of mankind, a bolder inva- 
sion was made into the radons of maritime metaphysics, than in 
the promulgation of that Soctrine, which was to reconcile the ex- 
ercise of tlus right of impressment « with those principles of public 
law, that h^i beep too longjmd too clearly established to he dii:ect- 

10 
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Tj controverted. Who .was the discoverer of this, then terra in* 
cognita we know not ; but its revelation was announced by great 
authority and from a high place. It is to be found in a declara- 
tion of the Prince Regent of Great Britain, dated July 9th 1SI3, 
made in answer to the manifesto of the American government, re- 
capitulating the causes, which had driven the United States to war. 
And it is there gravely maintained that '^ His Royal Highness can 
never admit, that in the exercise of the undoubted and hitherto un- 
disputed right of searching neutral merchant vessels in time of 
war (alluding to the ordinary right of search, recognized by the 
law of nations) the impressment of British seamen, when found 
therein, can be deemed any violation of a neutral flag. Neither 
can he (the Prince Regent) admit, that the taking such seamen 
from on board such vessels can be considered by any neutral state, 
as a hostile measure, or a justifiable cause of war." 

And thus speaks the executive of England. The right to enter 
an American ship for the purpose of impressment is clearly dis- 
claimed ; but having entered for a lawful purpose, then the board- 
ing officer has the right to take any British subjects he may find ; 
that is to say, to seize every American sailor, and place him upon, 
the deck of a British cruber. We shall not go back to the histo- 
ry of the monstrous abuses, to which this pretension gave birth, 
and which drove the United States to war. They would have be- 
come a by-word among nations, had they tamely submitted to see 
their seamen dragged into this worst of slavery. But it is well, 
with regard to the future, to investigate the claims of the past. A 
seaman, on board an American ship, is protected by his nationid 
flag. No British officer can enter, for the purpose of tearing him 
from this natural asylum. But having entered for one object, he 
may execute another. Certain belligerent rights are given to him, 
and he may board all vessels upon the great highway of nations, 
in order to enforce them. And having done, or afiected to do this, 
he may then turn round, and pervert his right of entry to a totally 
diffijrent object He may violate the sovereignty of the neutrsd 
power, by giving efiect, not to the code of international law, but 
to the mere municipal regulations of his own country ; and under, 
the most arbitrary and oflensive circumstances. No, all this is 
but the sophistry of power, determined to attain its object, and 
seeking to justify itself. There is no such right of conversion. 
No just claim to demand one thing, and to do another. The whole, 
pretension shocks the common sense of the world. 

Argument would be lost in its refutation. The analogy of the 
English law would lead the British government to a far different 
conclusion. In England » if a person has a right of entry for one 
purpose, and perverts it to another, he renders himself a trespasser 
ah initio. He finds convertible justification, by which his real 
object may be attained, while he covers himself with a professed 
one. 

According to this right of conversion, when tfie British forces 
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entered the state of New York to burn the Caroline^ having got 
within the American territory, for what they contended to be a 
lawful purpose, they might have then violated the national sove- 
reignty, and seized all the persons they found, who had been born 
British subjects, and transported them into Canada. And why 
not have seized their American debtors, if they had any, or done 
any other act, which they might lawfully do at home, as they claim 
to enforce their municipal laws upon the vessels of the United 
States. This claim can only be supported upon the ground, that, 
these laws ride over those of the United States, wherever British , 
power plants itself; even for the shortest period and for whatever 
purpose. 

But another high authority ^ the Times, has recently laid down 
the same doctrine, more distinctly indeed, and quite ex cathedra, 
showing how rapidly these maritime pretensions gather strength 
from time and use. We cannot, at this moment, refer to the num-^ 
ber which contains this dictum, but it must have been that of the 
sixth or seventh of January, and will be found in Galignani's Mes- 
senger of the tenth of January, extracted from the London Journal. 
After laying down the right of search for enemy's property and 
articles contraband of war, the Times continues, ** It is also, we be- 
lieve, confessed, that if in the course of search, we find the goods' 
and persons of our enemies, such goods and persons may be made 
lawful prizes and prisoners ; the law, however, being punctillious 
enough to require in the former instance, that the captors shall 
pay freight to the neutral carriers, of whose cargo they possess 
themselves. Now, during our wars with France, we exercised this 
uncontested and incontestible right against America and all the 
rest of the world, with this very unnatural corollary, (!) that as we 
might takp the persons of the king's enemies (a right given by the 
.law of nations) we might take the persons of the king's subjects, 
who had deserted their duty (meaning thereby, all speaking the 
English language) and were serving in foreign ships, (a right, to- 
tally unknowii to, and unrecognised by the law of nations.) We 
shall continue our quotations from the Times, because nothing, we 
could say, would more forcibly describe the intolerable abuses of 
this pretension, and because, from the position and character of 
that journal, we have the best assurance, that those abuses are not 
exaggerated. 

" In the practical enforcement, however, of this right or wrong, 
for on that point it is not now necessary to pronounce, the search- 
ing party being, from the nature of the case, the strongest, and 
moreover, ordinarily speaking, persons of summary habits, were 
apt to be somewhat arbitrary in their judgments of who was Am- 
erican and who was English ; * when they doubted they took the 
trick,' at least, so thought and said the Americans, and any one 
may remember, that, cmce taken and lodged in an English man of 
war, by right or by wrong, it was not a very easy matter to get put 
ai it ; and accordingly the American had to stay, with just as good 
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a chance of being cut off by a French cannon ball, before he could 
get his right again, as any of his English fellow sailors." We par- 
Qon the frivolty of manner, with which this grave subject is treated, 
in consideration of the frankness of the journal, in. the open avowal 
of a principle which cannot fail to excite general reprobation, now 
the unnatural excitement of war has passed away. 

A nation, which should tamely submit to such pretensions, would 
nierit, as it would surely receive, the contumely of the world. 

The Times adds, " that this dispute (of impressment) now sleeps, 
though it will have to be revived, at latest, on the next occasion, 
when we find ourselves invested by a war with the right, of which 
it is the consequence ; and indeed, it might he raised on the contem- 
plated treaty, giving a mutual right of search for the prevention 
of the slave trade, unless provided for, as it easily might and prob- 
ably would be by special articles." 

But here is the true key to much of the reluctance of the Am- 
erican government to become a party to an arrangement, which 
shall add to the category of the right of search; whether it is 
likewise the key to the pertinacity, with which the British govern- 
ment presses this matter, we do not presume to judge. Until now, 
the right of search has been a belligerent right, belonging only to> 
a state of war * * * Here is the first formal claim to exer- 
cise it in time of peace. Impressment, is a municipal right, de- 
pending, say the English jurists, upon the mutual relation of alle- 
giance and protection, and the duties which these reciprocally cre- 
ate. Ordinarily, it is exercised in time of war, only, but the gov- 
ernment might authorise its exercise at all times, as the conscrip- 
tion is operative, as well in peace as war; and surely, many cases 
may occur, where its ei^ercise might be necessary to man a fleet, 
before hostilities were actually declared, but whUe they were con- 
sidered impending. Under such circumstances, this new right of 
search, bringing a British boarding officer legally on board an Am- 
erican ship, for a defined object, would enable him very conven- 
• ien^y, after satisfying himself she neither sought nor contained 
slaves, to seize her crew and reduce them to a worse than African 
bondage ; because, to all their other miseries might be added, the 
obligation to fight against the flag of their own country. 

The Scotsman is not less frank than the Times; **the 
object of the one." says the former journal, alluding to the right of 
search as heretofore practiced, ** was to discover British sailors in 
American vessels, and practically gave our naval officers a power 
to impress seamen from the ships of another state." 

So, having already maintained, under various vicissitudes, the 
right to seize American sailors, in time of war, as a consequence 
of her belligereint right of search, if the present pretension is 
established, Great Britain can then seize them in time of peace, as 
a consequence of her pacific right of search, called visitation,, and 
thus the marine of the United States will be an inexhaustible foun* 
tain, whence in peace and war, she can seek her force. 
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But it may be said, and indeed the suggestion as we have seen, 
is in the Times, that it is in the power of the American govern- 
ment to frame a convention, which shall exclude this process of 
impressment, and therefore fear of its occurrence ought not to 
prevent the adoption of this check to an odious traffic. To this 
suggestion the answer is easy. The United States can enter into 
no stipulation, which can be tortured into a recognition of this 
cloctrine of impressment. They cannot provide for its restriction 
nor regulation. They can only accept a general declaration from 
'the British government, that their flag sh5l protect their seamen, 
at all times and under all circumstances ; and there is little rea* 
son to hope, that the counsels of justice will so far prevail over 
those of interest, as to lead to such a measure. 

Were it however adopted by the British government, as the reg- 
ulation of its future conduct, it would be hailed in the Unit^ 
States as the harbinger of a brighter day ; as the cause and the 
precursor of an indefinite peace, between two nations, having so 
many reasons for union and so few for separation. 

In such an event, there would be little hazard in predicting, 
that a satisfactory arrangement might soon be made, by which the 
fullest co-operation of the United States would be obtained to- 
wards tlie suppression of the slave trade. The great difficulty 
being removed, a mutual spirit of conciliation would soon do the 
resi. But till then, the United States cannot, in any arrange- 
ment giving reciprocally the right of search, with a professed view 
to the extinction of the slave trade, admit a stipulation, that the 
doctrine of constructive entrance should not apply and that their 
seamen should be safe from seizure. Such a stipulation would 
soon be construed into an admission of this claim, under other 
circumstances, and to this, the American government and people 
will never submit. With them, it is a question of life and death. 
They went to war to expose it, thirty years ago, when compara- 
tively young and weak. And now, after having advanced in all 
the elements of power with a rapidity unknown in human history, 
they will not be wanling to their duties and honor in the day of 
trial. An American, at home or in Europe, may safely predict, 
that the first man impressed from a ship of his country, and de- 
tained, with an avowal of the right by order of the British govern- 
ment, will be the signal of war. A war too, which will be long, 
bitter and accompanied, it may be, with many vicissitudes. For 
no citizen of the United States can shut his eyes to the power of 
Oreat Britain, nor to the gallantry of her fleets and armies. But 
twice the Republic has come out honorably from a similar contest, 
and with a just cause she would again hope for success. At any 
rate, she would try. 

In the preceding discussion, we have spoken generally of the 
right of search, without being led aside by any distinction, found- 
ed upon the purposes, real or avowed, of those who exercise it. 
We have done so, because so far as regards the most obnoxious 
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consequences to the United States, the liabi]itj of their seamen to 
impressment^ it is obvious, and so indeed says the Times, that the 
exercise of this pretension, though not forming a just cause of 
entry, yet being its necessary result, it is perfectly immaterial, in 
its practical operation, whether the Naval Judge, " clothed with a 
little brief authority " but deciding summarily upon human liber- 
ty, boards the peaceful trader to ascertain her national character, 
or to enquire into the objects of her voyage. But besides this 
fundamental objection, it is evident, that no vessel can be liable 
to examination without some hinderance. That in all such cases, 
there may be gross abuses, and that in many, these abuses will 
occur. The boarding officer will judge if her papers are regular 
or if they are simulated ; and if the accidents of the voyage and 
nature and appearance of the cargo and equipment confirm these 
papers or render them suspicious. Here is latitude enough for 
arbitrary vexation, and for interruptions, which may drive an oth- 
erwise profitable commerce into less troubled channels. A nd these 
considerations are abundantly powerful to justify the United 
States in refusing their consent, boih to the conventional arrange- 
ment proposed for the right of search, to ascertain the objects of 
the voyage, and to the new doctrine, now first promulgated, of a 
right of search to ascertain, if the proofs of the vesseFs nationali- 
ty are sufficient to justify her title to the fiag she bears. 

We cannot better describe the little difference, in its practical 
" operation, which would be found between the right of search to 
ascertain the true character of a vessel, and the right of search to 
ascertain the object of her voyage, than we find it done to our 
hands in the London Sun. One may be called a search and the 
other a visit, but both will be found equally vexatious visitations. 
The passage of the Sun is striking, and we shall quote it : 

**The Americans may very properly object to our right of search, 
and may still have a great inclination to suppress the slave trade ; 
but of the two evils, we have no doubt, but the Americans would 
prefer the eternal existence of the slave trade, to allowing their 
ships to be overhauled by our men of war. If they sanction the 
examination, for the mere purpose of ascertaining, if a vessel 
bearing the American fiag is bona fide an American vessel, they 
sanction a rigid examination of the vessel herself. The papers 
may be simulated. How is that to be proved ? By examining the 
crew ; by ascertaining, that the cargo of the vessel corresponds 
to the manifest ; by tracing her route in the log book ; in short 
by subjecting her to a complete search. If that be not done, pa- 
pers will be at once produced, to correspond to the flag, and mere- 
ly to prove that they do correspond, will be of no use whatever. 
The Americans are well aware of the insults and injuries they 
would subject themselves to, by admitting this claim to visit their 
ships, and the Morning Chronicle does theiQ egregious injustice, 
when it represents their resistance to that claim ^^ grounded in un- 
righteousness.*' 
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The correspondence, with the British Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs, just published by the American government, comes 
marvellously in support of the remarks of the jS^mw, though received' 
since those remarks were written. It gives to them almost the 
character of prophecy. The search of five American vessels is 
complained of by the American minister, the Douglass^ the lago^ 
the Hero^ the Mary and the Susan, And in four of these cases, 
serious complaints are also made, that the crews were treated with 
indignity, and the cargoes overhauled and injured, and various ar- 
ticles taken away. As Lord Palmerston in his answer to Mr, Ste- 
venson gives a summary of the complaints of that gentleman, in 
the case of one of these vessels, we shall quote the passage, as an 
illustration of the practical effects of this new claim, not having, 
unfortunately, Mr. Stevenson's letter on this subject, within reach. 
And we embrace with pleasure this opportunity of tendering our 
thanks to that able American Representative for the spirit, ability 
and dignity with which he maintained the rights of his country, 
during the arduous correspondence he carried on with Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Aberdeen. But to the summary. ** In these 
two communications from Mr. Stevenson," says Lord Palmerston, 
*' it is stated, that on the 2Ist of October 1839, Lieut. Seagram 
boarded the Douglass^ while she was pursuing her voyage, on the 
coast of Africa, examined the ship's papers, and the passengers' 
passports, broke open the hatches, hauled down the American fiagi 
and seized the vessel as a slaver ; that he kept possesssion of her 
during eight days ; namely, from the 21 st of October, to the 29th of 
the same month ; that the officers and men of the Douglass be- 
came ill from exposure to the sun, and that in consequence, three 
of them died, and the Captain is yet in ill health." It appears by 
another letter from Lord Palmerston, that the boarding crew was 
charged with consuming the stores and provisions of the Douglas^, 

And in a third letter from Lord Palmerston, which relates to 
the Maryy the character of the occurrences on board, may be 
judged by this remark, " proceedings which, in Mr. Stevenson's 
opinion, seem to want nothing to give them the character of a 
most flagrant and daring outrage, and very little, if anything, to 
sink them into an act of open and direct piracy." 

Lord Palmerston then proceeds to justify or deny all these char- 
ges, and there they sleep the sleep of death 

As to the ill treatment of the crews, and the free use of the pro- 
visions and stores of the vessels, and frequently the subtraction of 
more valuable articles (in one of these cases* money, a chronom- 
eter and a watch are said to have disappeared) all this is but an 
old story in the history of vessels, boarding and boarded as we 
have already had occasion to observe. How indeed can it be oth- 
erwise in the constitution of human nature, and in the position of 
the parties I There is no check for the present, no responsibility 
for the future. The most rigorous discipline and the best dispo- 
sition could not prevent abuse, where a party of sailors enter the 
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Vessel of another nation, in fkct as masters ; parade the crew, ex- 
amine the papers, break up the hatches, overhaul the cargo, and 
feel themselve at ftee quarters, almost in an enemy's country. 
And when the disposition of the officers is bad, apd th^ disciplhie 
lax, all these evils are fearfully augmented. In the catalogue of 
naval wrongs, endured by the United States, during the long pe- 
riod of belligerent opression, to which we have referred, the inju- 
ries and abuses inflicted by boarding vessels figure in the first rank. 
What will they be hereafter, when this doctrine of universal search, 
under the guise of an inquiry into the nationality of vessels, be- 
comes consecrated by time and usage, and is exercised, as well in 
peace as in war? 

But after all, what is this distinction, which Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Aberdeen have discovered, and which is to give to Brit- 
ish officers the right, in a time of profound peace, to enter and 
search American ships ? We are distinctly told by both these 
statesmen, in their correspondence with the American minister, 
that they do not assert this claim of search, with a view to ascer- 
tain the objects of a voyage, and to seize the vessel, if found en* 
gaged in the slave trade. Both admit in terms, that her American 
character being once established, her cargo, whether men or mer- 
chandize, is beyond the reach of the armed cruiser ; and that she 
must be permitted to prosecute her voyage, however nefarious its 
object may be. 

But both equally contend, that the flag at the mast head, or the 
piece of hunting y as Lord Palmerston rather contemptuously styles 
this emblem of sovereignty, furnishes no evidence of nationd 
character, and shall furnish no protection againarf; the entrance ot 
British force. That they have a right to board all vessels upon 
the ocean, examine their papers, and satisfy themselves Respecting 
their nationality. Lord Aberdeen, indeed, consoles the govern- 
ment of the United States by the assurance, that their vessels are 
not entered as their vessels, '^Nor is it as American, that such 
vessels are ever visited." Poor consolation this. If Tom is 
knocked down in the streets, it is little comfort to him to be told, 1 
did not knock you dovm as Tom, I knocked you down as Jack, 
The answer to all such pretensions is very simple, and cannot 
'have escaped the sagacity of the British statesmen who have re- 
sorted to this strange process of justification. You commit the 
act at your own hazard. If you enter a ship or knock down a 
man, believing the ship or man is not what appearances indicate, 
and your suspicions being correct, if the law, international in one 
case, national in the other, gives you the right to use this violence, 
then you may avow the act, and justify it. But if you err in these 
premises, you are responsible for the consequences. 

The municipal law of every country is filled with illustrations 
of ^ this principle. It is common sense, applied to the affiiirs of 
' men in their social relations, as members of an organized commu- 
nity. Applied to the afiairs of nations, in their commercial inter- 
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-tourse with one anothet, upon the oc^an, it is the same cbmm<^ 
flense, then cdled public law. If a father or master meet his son 
or servant, he has a right to examine him, to ascertain if he is vio- 
lating his orders. This we may call the visitation of persons. 
The right cannot be denied. Now, the son or servant may dis- 
guiae himself, and assume the appearance and dress of the son or 
servant of a neighbor, it may be his livery. But does this possi- 
bility of abuse give to the superior the right to stop in the streets 
all persons he may choose to suspect, with or without cause, to be 
his son or servant? and not even violating the law of the country, 
but his own domestic law I Certainly not. If he examine forci- 
1)ly, he does so at his peril. Borne out by the result, he is but in 
the exercise of his right. Deceived, he is a trespasser and respon- 
sible for his conduct. 

We consider it unnecessary to pursue these illustrations farther. 
It would be but a work of supen^ogation. 

What then is the process, by which this new princif^e is atten^ 
ted to be jsstiiied and maintained? Lord Palmerston thus lays 
down the doctrine, which is henceforth to become a part of the 
great maritime law. The United States flag or bunting, as his 
lordship caU^ it, shall exempt no vessel (whether American or not) 
from search, except "when that vessel is provided with papers, en- 
titling her to wear that flag, and proving her to be United States 
property, and navigated according to law,** And with a view to 
ascertain if she is entitled to the flag she bears, and if she is sail- 
ing according to law, a right of entry is claimed for every British 
eruiser into every American vessel, wherever they may meet. And 
this right of ent^y is called not a search, but a visit. 

Lewd Palmerston, it will be remarked, lays down as a part of the 
principle^, that the vessel must be sailing according to law, that 
is, for a purpose not prohibited by law, and Lord Aberdeen, who 
«hows more regard for bunting than Lord Palmerston, concedes, 
•that, "doubtless the flag is ^nma/a«a evidence of the nationality 
of the vessel." A strange designation this, by the by, for a na- 
tional pavillion, and we had almost said a profane one, to be appli- 
ed by an English statesman, the minister of a country whose me- 
teor flag is associated with so many glorious recollections, and 
apostrophised in so much glorious poetry And after all, this em- 
blem of sovereignty and accompaniment of victory is but a piece 
of bunting ! Alas ! for the prestige of great names, when redu- 
ced to this matter of ^ct standard ! 

It will not be denied, that this is the first solemn occasion, upon 
which this pretension has been put forth to the world. No ele- 
mentary writer has advanced it ; no jurist has asserted it ; no judge 
4ias ruled it. The universal exemption of all vessels in time of 
peace, from "search or visitation," the very words, as we have seeti 
of Lord Stowell, has heretofore been an uncontested and incontes- 
table principle of the law of nations ; and he added the authority 
of his decision to the opinions of his predecessors, the commenta- 
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toes upon the great code of maritime hw. When there%e tlie 
two British statesmen, who h^ve assumed, or upon whom has fallen, 
the task of interpolating this new principle into that code, or as the 
Times would express it, who are working the way for the new hw, 
undertake to justify this pretension, by argument, preparatory to 
its being maintained by force, we ntay fairly call upon them to esr 
tablish their position by undeniable proofs, or by the clearest lAus- 
trations. The burthen of discussion is cast upon them ; while 
the nations of the earth, at the same time judges and parties, are 
watching the progress of the controversy, anxious, it may be, to 
see, if this new step, as the Times may well term it, is to be 
attended with a new struggle, and if both are to be gained, as so 
many have been gained before them« 

In carefully analyzing the correspondence, the arguments in 
support of this claim may be briefly summed up in these. With- 
out it, flags may be sometimes abused. Without it, English crui- 
sers may sometimes be prevented from boarding their own vessels, 
and thus the municipal laws of England may be violated. With- 
out it, the treaty stipulations for the suppression of the slave trade 
cannot be so well executed, as with it And the traditions of the 
British navy, and Lord Aberdeen believes, of other navies, are in 
favor of its assertion. This is a brief summary of the defence of 
this measure. 

As to what may be termed the quarter deck law, we shall dismiss 
it with a very cursory examination. Mr. Stevenson calls in ques- 
tion the exactitude of the fact, at any rate to the extent, to which 
it must reach, in order to support such a claim as this. That ves- 
sels may have 'been overhauled and entered in time of peace, under 
peculiar circumstances, we do not doubt. But it is evident, that 
this practice has never prevailed in any considerable degree, most 
certainly not sufficiently so, to render it authoritative, as otherwise 
it would have given rise to examination and consideration among 
the elementary writers, and to discussion among the governments, 
lyhich, from time to time, must have been aflected by it. No trace 
of this appears, and the conclusion is inevitable, that its use has 
never been established, nor its abuse sufficiently prevalent nor se- 
rious, to render it the subject of diplomatic intervention. If Great 
Britain had, as she has not, in the exercise of her naval strength^ 
pushed this usage beyond the point, we have indicated, certainly it 
would be with a bad grace, she could claim, that her own violence 
should be written down in the law of nations, and constitute the 
rule for their future government. We go farther ; vessels will no 
doubt be hereafter spoken and entered, and no one will complain, 
because no indignity will be intended, nor will any injury be done. 
Strictly speaking, a trespass may be committed, but the matter 
will pass off, without exciting the least sensation, either amcmg the 
parties or their governments. How different this is, from a claim 
to enter and search all ships, at all times, and in all places, we 
leave to the common sense of mankind to judge. We say in all 
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places, because, though one-^half only of the Atlantic ocean is to* 
booed (as the South sea islanders express it) at the present moment, 
yet the same power, which has laid this interdict upon a part of 
one of the mightiest works of God, may extend it, as soon as ita 
interests dictate, from pole to pole, and from east to west. If that 
is not already done, it is not, that the principle is not sufficiently 
elastic to cover such a space, but only that the time of harvest has 
not yet come. We are aware of our offence against the canons of 
criticism in the metaphor, but we may be pardoned the trespass, 
in consequence of the force of the illustration. With respect to 
the abuse, to which this claim of immunity, made by the United 
States for their vessels, may be liable, it is not difficult to show 
how greatly it has been exaggerated. This seems to be the favor- 
ite argument of Lord Palmerstcm, and is repeated, under a some- 
what different view, by Lord Aberdeen. Both these statesmen ap- 
pear to think, that the United State^ claim a perfect immunity for 
all vessels, bearing their flag, and as an illustration of the absurdity 
of such a pretension. Lord Aberdeen asks Mr. Stevenson, if he 
supposes the government of Great Britain would permit " British 
vessels and British capital to carry on, before the eyes of British 
officers, this detestable traffic, etc., by hoisting the American flag.'' 

This conclusion is no corrollary from the premises laid down by 
the United States. They advance no such pretension. It is t^ 
immunity of their own bonajide vessels, they seek to secure. 
They do not deny to the cruisers of all the powers of the earth, 
the right to enter and search each the vessels of their own coun- 
try, and of every other country, which may concede the privilege ; 
though the flag of the United States may fly at all their mast heads. 
But they do deny the right of any such cruiser to search their ves- 
sels, and here lies the root of the whole matter. Certainly, if a 
British or French frigate encounters a vessel at sea, which is most 
assuredly a British or a French vessel, endeavoring to conceal her 
nationality, under the American flag, such frigate is justified in 
boarding her, and in disposing of her, as the laws of her country 
may provide. But this is done at the risk of the boarding ship. 
If the result proves, that the suspicion was well founded, then the 
commanding officer will be scathless. He will have done his duty 
to his own government, and no injury to another. But if he has 
suffered himself to be deceived, then he has violated the rights of 
a foreign power, and his sovereign must be responsible for the con- 
sequences. He may still have done his duty to his own govern- 
ment That will depend upon the strength of the evidence, upon 
which he acted. But he has committed an injury against another, 
and for that injury, atonement may be demanded. But here we 
come to the practical operation of these general principles, and it 
is that branch of the subject alone, which is worthy serious consi- 
deration. 

The two British statesmen attempt to support their position by 
pushing principles to their extremes. This may do in the schools^ 
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bat its place is not in active life^ and least of all in the affairs of 
nations. A British officer meets a vessel bearing an American 
flag, but which he has the strongest reasons to suspect to be Brit- 
ish, and engaged in the slave trade. He boards her, conducts him- 
self with perfect propriety, ascertains his error, and retires, with- 
out committing any injury. He is a trespasser, but no govern- 
ment would ever think of complaining in such a case. A perpe- 
tual right to stop, to search, and to seize, is one thing. A casual 
act of trespass, conceded to be such, excused by peculiar circum- 
stances, and immediately acknowledged and atoned for, is another. 
The latter may be pardoned. The former is intolerable. The 
commander of the boarding vessel is precisely in the condition of 
a sheriff's officer, who with a writ against A. arrests B. Now on 
a trial in an action of trespass, which B. might institute for this 
assault and battery, what would be the measure of damages, which 
an intelligent jury would apply to the case ? They would adopt 
precisely the same rule, we have already laid down, in the case of 
the commander. If the officer had strong reasons to mistake th^ 
identity of B., and to suppose he was A., and if he had conduc- 
ted himself with perfect propriety, and had really committed no 
injury, he would be dismissed with nominal damages. Damages, 
which, while they asserted the great principle of liberty, would yet 
be perfectly valueless in their amount, leaving the ilUadvised com- 
plainant to pay the costs. Such is the illustration of our maritime 
subject. In this manner the principle is saved, and flagrant abu* 
ses prevented. And why the naked principle is incalculably valu-. 
able to the United States, is obvious. Upon it turns the claim of 
impressment. The exercise of that claim, as we have seen, is the 
consequence of a legal right of entry. So long as this entry is il- 
legal, so long the American seamen are^ by British confession, safe 
from British power. We may illustrate this principle still farther, 
and it is well to do so, because Lord Aberdeen pushes the immu- 
nity, even to the protection of piracy ; and some of the English 
journals have expressed a very patriotic fear of that result. Let 
us exariiine this matter. The cruiser of a civilized power approa- 
ches a region, where a pirate is known to have recently been corii- 
' mitting depredations. His appearance is described, and he is anx- 
iously watched. A vessel with the flag of the United States heaves 
in sight, and she bears a great resemblance to the corsair. She 
is entered, and the mistake is discovered. The act would be par- 
doned ; and especially, as the crime is proscribed by the law of 
nations ; a law which all powers should support and enforce ; and 
it would not be difficult to suppose a case, where the public ship 
of a nation might be attacked, and under such strong presumption 
of her being a pirate, as to excuse, though not to justify, the ag- 
gression. When piracy was prevalent in the West Indies, some 
^ears since, the smaller vessels of the American squadron,employed 
m its suppression, were often disguised to deceive the pirates. If 
ona of them had been mistaken by a French or British frigate for 
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a piratical cruiser^ she wouki bav^ been attacked; bcrt the tQai^er 
would have been amicably arranged, as was the controversy, re- 
specting the action between the American frigate the President 
and the British sloop of war the Little Belt, which occurred in 
profound peace, but was the result of mutual misunderstanding. 
Now, Lord Palm^ston and Lord Aberdeen do not claim the right, 
in time of peace, under any circumstances, to search a vessel of war^ 
in order to ascertain her nationality. Here the hunting rides invi- 
olate. But does it follow, that because a pirate hoists the flag of a 
Christian power, and assumes the appearance of one of her arm* 
ed ships, be is therefore beyond the reach of his pursuers I Or that 
all the French vessels of war upon the ocean may be searched by 
a British ship, because the latter chooses to suspect they are pi-^ 
rates ? Such pretensions would be absurd. The public vessel is 
inviolable in principle, by universal consent, as the private vessel 
was, till this pretension arose. The immunity of the one has not 
prevented the suppression of piracy, nor would the immunity of 
the other prevent the suppressicm of the slave trade. Neither 
ought to be forcibly entered by a foreign power ; but if their guise 
is assumed, and in such a manner, as to deceive the honest cruiser^ 
circumstances might occur to justify him in attacking the one» and 
in entering the other. > 

But pursuing the analogy, and pushing the principle, as Lord Pal- 
merston pushes it, it is evident, that if the possible abuse of their 
flag, for the purpose, among other things, of carrying on the slave 
trade, is a proof that the merchant vessels of the United Statea 
may be stopped and searched ; then their armed ships may be also 
stoj^ed and searched, or every corsair who may in like manner 
hoist their flag, may romn the ocean untouched. We leave the di- 
lemma, where the argument originated. .With our views, there ia 
no difficulty. These, we have sufficiently explained. 

Piracy has been put down, without any violation of the freedom 
of the seas, or of the independence of nations. The slave trade 
may be put down also, with the same sacred regard to those ^eat 
principles. If occasional trespasses are committed, in attaming 
the one object or the other, let these be judged, as they arise. 
Sufficient unto the dap is the evil thereof. Let violence not be en-^ 
couraged and shielded in advance^ and one of the best works of 
man, the code of opinion, by which the strong is restrained, and 
the weak protected upon the ocean, be broken up, and its frag-* 
ments scattered to the wind. 

We come now to the consideration of this principle, as the Brit* 
ish statesmen lay it down, and more particularly in its application, 
to the slave trade. We have seen, that Lord Palmerston, who cer- 
tainly expresses himself less guardedly than Lord Aberdeen, quali 
fies his general postulatum, concerning the search of the vessels of. 
the United States, by this limitation, that there must be circuoh 
stanus justifying the suspicion, that they are not American pro* 
p^rtjf, and thfit ihm voyi^es are illegal Lord Aberdeen goe^ 
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farther. He claims no right of search, ** except under the most 
grave suspicions and well founded doubts of the genuineness of 
its (the vessel's) character." And he too, requires, that the ob- 
ject of the vessel should be *HllegaV^ 

The most grave suspicions and well founded doubts of what, 
Lord Aberdeen ? Of violating your municipal laws ? If that pro- 
position is meant and can be maintained, then England is much 
nearer universal domination upon the ocean, than the most jealous 
observer of her maritime *^steps" has ventured even to insinuate. 
She has only, by statutory provision, to declare, as she already de- 
clares in principle, that the employment of her native born sub- 
jects, in the American marine, military or commercial, is illegal ; 
and she can then enter the ships of the United States, and seize 
their crews, without resorting to the sophism, (we speak as a logi- 
cian, not offensively,) which actually casts an air of ridicule, upon 
this grave question, and by which the true object is attained, under 
a pretended one. 

She has only to declare piratical the transportation of the mer- 
chandise of France, as she has declared piratical the slave trade, 
and then every French ship sailing the ocean, and every other one 
indeed, may be stopped and searched, to ascertain, if they carry 
the wines of Bordeaux, the silks of Lyons, or the rich and elegant 
manufactured articles of Paris. From such a search, to seizure 
and condemnation's but another step; and the tri-colored bunting 
of France, and the striped bunting of the American Union, might 
disappear from the face of the seas. 

Let no man say, that such things will not happen. Upon this 
subject we can no more assert what is probable, than we can pre- 
dict what will happen. No step in this onward progress can be 
more irreconcileable with common right and common sense, than 
was the paper blockade of half Europe, without even the pretence 
that this interdict was supported by an armed vessel, if it were but 
a gun-boat, to watch one hundredth part of the coast, thus pronoun- 
ced to be hermetically closed. 

But what constitutes this illegality, we are no where distinctly 
toW. Indeed, the whole reasoning of Lord Aberdeen, upon this 
branch of the subject, is marked with a confusion, certainly not 
the characteristic of that accomplished statesman, but the result of 
the position, he felt it his duty to take. He says in one part of his 
dispatch, "that the present happy concurrence of the States of 
Christendom (Qu. some of the states of Europe ?) in this great ob- 
ject, not merely justifies, but renders indispensable the right now 
claimed and exercised by the British government." This, it will 
be observed, was written before the conclusion of the late treaty, 
between five of the European powers, upon this subject, and there- 
fore has relation only to the previous isolated treaties ,* though that 
circumstance in our view, whatever it may do in that of Lord Aber- 
deen, changes nothing in the rights of the parties to this c<»itro- 
▼ersy. That all the powers of Christendom have not conceded 
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this right of search, will not be disputed ; for we suppose the Uni- 
ted States may fairly claim to belong to that great brotherhood of 
nations. Is it possible Lord Aberdeen means all his words clearly 
express ? Will he openly assume the principle, that the concur* 
rence of some of the powers of Europe, great or small, in a mea- 
sure, even when avowedly and specifically confined to themselves, 
immediately and ipso facto , changes the law of nations, and sancti- 
fies the principles of the new measure? If some future Napolecm 
should arise, and by a general continental convention, attempt to 
exclude England from the markets of the world, would this act of 
violence become legal ? Would it impose upon that country the 
moral duty of submission, because the ^^kappy concurrence of some 
of the States of Christendom in the great object" had not only 
legalized, but had rendered the process, by which their decree was 
to be enforced, not metdy justifiable, but indispensable 7 This is 
no reasoning for the nineteenth century, and we can no longer oc- 
cupy ourselves with it. 

If the right of search is here placed, as we see, upon the obliga- 
tion created by the partial treaties for the suppression of the slave 
trade, there are passages in the dispatches of both Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Aberdeen, where it is placed upon the municipal law of 
England. These are to be found, where Lord Aberdeen invokes 
the necessity of examining American sHips, to ascertlain, if they 
are not ** British ships with British capital," carrying on a traffic 
"which the law (the municipal law of England) has declared to be 
jAracy." And Lord Palmerston says, that without this right of search^ 
ing American vessels, "even the laws of England might be set 
at defiance by her own subjects." And so they may be evaded in 
a thousand ways, and have been evaded by means, furnished by 
ships both English and foreign. And why confine this claim of 
search to the evasion of the laws, respecting the slave trade ? Why 
not extend it to all cases, which may happen, and stop and seize 
upon the ocean all vessels, suspected or pretended to be suspected, 
of aiding in such evasion ? And why should not a French cruiser 
overhaul and search any merchant man, foreign as well as French, 
which, it may be pretended, has on board a young conscript, flee- 
ing from the conscription ? This branch of the discussion has al- 
ready extended too far. We do not believe it is necessary for any 
intelligent reader, that we should farther push the refutation of the 
pretension, that a British boarding crew may enter any American 
ship she meets, with a view to give eflect to the British laws. That 
time may come, and perhaps will come, if this step is gained. But 
before then, many strange events may come to pass. 

But it will be seen also, that this illegality, which we are in 
search of, is created, not only by treaty stipulations and municipal 
laws, but by the laws of nations. To this last authority the United 
States avow theur enture submission, and what that ordains, they 
will cheerfully obey. Lord Aberdeen says that the fraudulent 
abuse of the American flag "constitutes that reasonaUe ground of 
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sit9(:tiek)n> whieh the law of naticms requires m sueba case/^ Let 
Lord Aberdeen put his finger upon that part of the law, which a^ 
plies to '*8uch a case/' and all opposition to the pretensions of his 
country is at an end. But it is the fair provision, which is de- 
manded, and not a substitute, created by a false analog. This 
doctrine is not to be supported, by transferring to this su^ect priQ« 
cifdes and practices, applicable only to a state of war, and to acts» 
which are then ''illegal,'' by the unanimous consent of mankind. 

But after all, su{^>osing the law to be as laid down, that Ameri* 
GUk vessels may be searched, because their voyages may be some- 
times ''illegal," what are the circumstances, which justify the ex- 
ercise of this measure, agreeably to the British doctrine! We 
r^l^at the rule, as stated by Lord Aberdeen. No vessel bearing 
the American flag ought to be visited by a British cruiser, except 
*' under the most grave suspicions, and well founded doubts of the 
genuineness of its character." What is the practical af^Ucation 
of this rule ? Why, American vessels are visited, in the langua^ 
of Lord Aberdeen, " in certein latitudes and for a particular ob- 
ject." That is to say, their very ^;>pearance in "certain latitudes" 
is a "grave suspicion/' and thence follows the entry, the detention^ 
the search, and, it may be, the seizure ! If this is not reversing 
the natural order of things, and easting the burden of proof upon 
the injured party, we confess our ini^ility to understand the sub- 
ject» This amounts to a complete blockade of the great southern 
ocean, from Rio Janeiro to the Bight of Benin. How long it may 
continue, and how much farther it may extend, we leave to histocf 
to tell. 

There is a tendency in the communications of both the British 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs^ to consider the African slave 
trade as piracy. This point established, <md all opposition to this 
claim of search, in cases bonajide suspicioi^, would cease. Loird 
Palmerston speaks of "slave trading pirates," and Lord Aberdeen 
of "piratical adventurers." 

But this is loose language, except so far as it has reference to 
municipal laws. The slave trade is nefarious, unjustifiable, and 
ought every where to be proscribed, and rigorouidy punished. But 
it is one of that class of acts, whose criminality depends upon the 
laws of different countries. A nation or a combination of nations, 
may cdH it piracy, and apply to their own citizens the punishment 
usually prescribed for that crime. But this change of names 
changes nothing in the nature of things, and piracy is now, by the 
law of nations, what it has been for ages past. 

As to the status of fiiavery itself, it were idle to ccmtend it is il- 
legal by the common consent of mankind. It has existed since the 
earliest ages of the world, and there is probably no nation, ancient 
or modern, among whom it has not been known. By somCf it haa 
been abolished ; and where it yet survives, we hope its condition, 
has been meliorated. This is certainly true of the United States* 
A general d»pQsiti(w is gaining ground to improve the ntuation of 
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%hk nnhttan^e class ef society* This is Ml in tbe ScHithera 
slates of the American confederacy, as well as elsewhere, and lie 
who should judge of the treatment of the slaves in that re^ioi^ 
by their treatment in the West India ccdonies, would do the Soutb* 
«m planter egregious injustice. The best proof of this assertion 
IS the fact, disclosed by the statistical tables* published by the Amer- 
ican government, that in some slave states the slaves increase faster 
than the white population; and another fact, not less significative, 
is the rate of their natural augmentation. This is found to be 
betwe^i twenty five and thirty per cent in each decennial period. 
A very respectable countryman,^ now here, in whose statement we 
place full confidence, has just informed us, he has examined the 
subject and finds, though there are more than fourteen mUlions of 
iree white persons in the United States, and but two millions and 
a half of slaves, yet the number in the latt^ class, over One bun* 
dred years of age, is almost douUe that in the fcwmer. 

We are no slaveholder. We never have been. We never shall , 
be. We deprecate its existence in principle, and pray for its abo- 
lition everywhere, where this can be effected justly, and peaceably,, 
and safely for both parties. But we would not carry lire, and de- 
vastation, and murder, and ruin intp a peaceful community, to push 
on the accomplisbnient of the object. But, afler having visited 
the three quarters of the old Continent, we say before God and 
the w<Mrld, that we have seen far more, and mere frightful miserj^. 
since we landed in Europe, and toe have mt visited Ireland, pet ^ 
ihan in the United States. Whatever may be said, there is much 
of the patriarchal relation between the Southern planter and the 
slave. And as to the physical distress, which is seen in Europe, 
i;esulting from a want of food, and from exposure to a r^orous^- 
. winter,' without adequate clothing, we believe it to be so raue, as. 
not to form a just element in the consideration of this matteiv. 
But the subject of the emancipation of two millions and a half of 
human beings, living among another population, of different race 
and color, and with different habits and feelings, is one of the 
gravest questions, which can submitted to society to solve. It can 
be safely left, only to those, who are to be so seriously affected by 
it ; and there it is lefl by the Constitution of the United Staes. It 
is a matter, with which the General Government has no concern. 

And so with respect to the slave trade. It is a traffic, which 
can be traced back to the time of Jacob, whose son Vfds sold intQ 
£^ypt ; and down, in some form or other, during^e successive 
ages, which have intervened, to the last century, when by treaty 
arrangements with Spain, England obtained, as a great commer- 
cial fkvor, the privilege of supplying the Sf^anish colonies with 
, slaves,* and the present, when alter man/ years of bitter opposi- 

* The first article of the treaty of Madrid </2eth March, 1713, is tiins conceiT-, 
ed, whereas the a8$%enio, which was formed with the Company Royal of Gnin^a 
established in France to famish negro ahives fbr tiie Vt^est Indies, has expi^ea 
and^ the ^oeen of Great Britain witlwogto enter into ^is commerce, and in htr 
jiame the English Company, etc. 

11 
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^!on, the English Parliament voted the abolition of the slave trade ; 
but when some of the greatest names* in England, were found in 
4he minority. These Statesmen, by their votes not only pronounc- 
ed the slave trade to be legal and expedient, but moral also, so far, 
^as that consideration formed, at that time, a motive of legislative 
action. That it is illegal, by the great code* of public law, no 
fitatesman, nor publicist, or well informed man will seriously con- 
.tend. Thanks to the advancing opinions of the age, its atrocity 
is generally acknowledged, and the obligation of Christian States 
4o extirpate it, almost everywhere felt and obeyed. But it is not 
permitted, in wder to attain a ^eat good, to commit a great evil. 
In order to break up this traffic, to break down the barriers, which 
centuries have been rearing, and by which the weak are every- 
where protected against the strong, the peaceful against the war^ 
like. The law of nations is but general opinion, illustrated by 
able jurists, and sanctified by time, and by universal acquiesc^ice. 
Touch it rudely, and the whole fabric will disappear, leaving the 
nations of the world, in their mutual relaticMis,'as they existed in 
ibe most barbarous ages. 

Most wisely and most impressively therefore, did Lord Stowell 
Bay, " No nation has the right to force their way, for the libera- 
tion of Africa, by trampling upon the independence of other States, 
on the pretence of an eminent good, by means, that are unlawful ; 
or to press forward to a great principle, by breaking through other 
great principles, which stand in their way." 

Words of deep wisdom and solemn warning ; and lamentable is 
it, that their obligation has scarcely outlived the able and venera- 
ble judge, by whom they were pronounced. And above all is it 
to be deplored, that the first public practical dbavowal of thesfe 
sentiments should come from a country, whose law they were 
ruled to be. 

We have already adverted to the opinion of the Duke of Well- 
ington, in connexion with that of Lord Stowell. This we did from 
memory, but at the moment of writing this part of our remarks, 
we have been enabled to refer to a debate in the House of Lords 
in July 1839, where his sentiments are fully disclosed. With 
that spirit of frankness and sagacity, which are not the least emi- 
nent, among the qualities of that eminent man, he predicted the 
issue, to which this pretension must lead. He said, *^ the clause 
in question made it lawflil to detain any vessels whatever, on sus- 
picion, on the high seas, and demand their papers ; and the per- 

* in looking over Clarkson's History of the abolition of the slave trade, we find 
that the cabinet of Mr. Pitt was divided upon this subject, and that the sincerity 
of that distinguibbed man in the support of it was generally doubted. And Clark- 
eon states that fVom the kn«wn sentiments of the King, the veto of the bill was 
feared. 

Among the opponents^ we find the Duke of Clarence, (afterwards William the 
Fourth,) who called the supporteTs of the hi\\, /anaiiea and hjmocntM.hoidn 
Thurlow, Rodney, Sheffield, Eldon, Saint Vincent, Liverpool, Sidmoutli (who 
iprae Mr. Addington.) Hawktburv (who was M. Jenkkion.) Mr. Dundas, Colonel 
TvletoA, Major Scott, etc. 
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«ons exercising such authority were moreover indemnified for all 
the consequences. Was it intended, that the vessels of any power 
in Europe might be searched, and afterwards allowed to proceed 
on their voyage, whether we had treaties with those powers or not t 
Such a law would be a perfect novelty in the legislation of this 
country, and the House ought to well pause before they adopted it." 

Again, on the 15th August, the Duke remarked, ^* it was well 
known, that with the United States we had no convention ; there 
were indeed engagements, made by diplomatic notes^ but nothing, 
went to show the least disposition on their part to permit the right 
4ff detention and the search of papers ; and if there was one point, 
more to be avoided than another^ it was that relating to the visp- 
tation of vessels, belonging to the Union. He warned government 
not to proceed, but rather to issue an order in council or a decja- 
ration of war." 

We quote tlie remarks of Lord Brougham, because they are 
equally honorable to himself, to truth, and to the American Gov- '^ 
ernment. ** It could not be disguised, that we were peculiarly 
situated, with respect to the United States ; because we had not 
effected any treaty, conferring such right of search. It should be , 
borne in mind, that the United States, at the very earliest period^ 
they were enabled to do so by the federal union, had adopted the 
abolition of the slave trade, and were in fact the first to make it 
piracy, for any one of its subjects to carry it on. The government 
of the United States was not so strong as a monarchial govern- 
ment, nor had it such direct and powerful means of controlling its 
subjects." And he remarks with respect to the sale of American 
ships to persons carrying on the slave trade, '^ but the people 
might not after all be answerable for the purposes, to which they 
were devoted; not more so, certainly, than an English ship-buil- 
der, who sold vessels, constructed in his yard, which were after- 
wards despatched to the coast of Africa." 

We shall not add a word to the authority of these high names. 
Their decisions need no commentary from us. 

Keeping in view the preceding course of discussion, it i& obvi- 
•ous, that upon the principles, heretofore received among mankind, 
if the United States should peremptorily refuse all co-operation> 
in any effort to put down the slave trade, they would be responsi- 
ble only to the public opinion of nations, and to him, by whom 
nations rise and fall It would be but the consequence, says the 
London Sun *' of our former proceedings, which have made it im- 
possible for the Americans to admit this claim. By committing 
injustice on our own people, we have bred up our officers in arbi- 
trary habits, which have made them arbitrary to other nations, 
and the consequences debar England from following out her hu- 
mane wishes to suppress the slave trade." 

But the United States refuse no such co-operation. They have 
interdicted, as we have seen, this trade to their citizens, and have 
I^rovided exeihplary punishments^ for the transgressors. Thej 
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have, for many years, kept a squadron upon the coast of Africa^ 
to aid in its suppression, and they are now making arrangements 
for its augmentation. We do not affect to deny, that a general 
right of search would assist the objects, which all the Christian 
powers are seeking to attain. It wouM be an additional means of . 
detection ; but such a right is not at all indispensable to success. 
Much has already been done, and the work is going on now. It 
would be greatly promoted, if the markets in countries to which 
steves are yet transported, were closed to this traffic. If these 
unhappy victims of lawless violence could not be sold, they would 
not be bought. Let a general effort be made with the Spanish, 
Portuguese and Brazilian governments to induce them to act vi- 
gorously in this matter, by judicious municipal regulations, faith- 
fully executed ; and a powerful means of success wil! be put in 
motion, without " breaking down the great principles, which now 
stand in its way." 

That the eiforts to suppress the slave trade ihay be rendered 
guccessfbl. without the adoption of this obnoxious measure, is evi- 
dent, from a suggestion in a London journal, which, with just feel- 
ing, seeks to avert the impending consequences of this claim of 
search. This journal proposes, that an officer of the British and 
American navies shall reciprocally sail in one of the cruisers of 
the respective nations, aod that such officer shall exercise the right 
of search in the vessels of his own country, thus ascertaining their 
character and objects, and seizing them, when guilty, without any 
violation of the rights of sovereignty. We do not stop to examine 
this proposition ; we merely allude to it, to show that in a spirit of 
accommodation, means may be found to reconcile all avowed ob- 

. jects, with national dignity and independence. Such a plan would 
possess one advantage. It would be truly reciprocal ; whereas the 
proffered power to search is but the mockery of reciprocity to- 
wards the United States, whose institutions will permit impressment, 
as a means of manning their navy. While, therefore, the British 
officer enters to search and impress, and the American officer en- 
ters to search, the inequality is too glaring to need illustration. 

But after all, what kind of philanthropy is that, which seeks not 
merely to put down the African slave trade, but to put it down bj 
the employment of one means among many, and which means if 
persisted m, as threatened, will as surely involve two great nations 
in war, as to-morrow*s sun will rise upon both T And who can 
tell the issue of such a war, not merely to the parties themselves, 
ftiat we shall not touch, but to the civilized world ? Who can tell 
the questions of maritime ri^ht, which will arise during its progress, 
and maritime wrongs, which will be inflicted t Who can tell how 
soon its sphere will be enlarged, and the oppressions of Africa be 
lost sight of, in the struggles of Europe and America. 

It is strange indeed, t^t so it is, that one of the modes proposed 
for the liberation of the negro, from the traffic of his flesh and blood 
wiH necessarily lead to the bondage of the American seaman ; 
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where his 'flesh and blood are not indeed sold^ but where they are 
taken without pripe, and may be swept away by the cannon of Ms 
own country. " When they doubted, they took the trick," Words, 
which all Americans should grave upon their hearts. We m$y 
safely appeal to any generous Englishman and Frenchman, and 
«sk, what would be their sensations, if told, '^ Yes we do seize y^nr 
citizens f we will seize them ; when we doubt toe take the trick^^ I^et 
^each answer hx himself, and that answer will disclose the feelings 
of the Americans; for this trick \i is a man, an American citizen. 
-By and by, after after law shall have worked its way far enough, 
^e trick tnay become a French citizen ; and what sort of a strug^ 
gle will come when that step is tak^i? 

But should the United States yield to this claim, what secority 
is there for them, or for nations, like them, interested in the free- 
dom of the seas, that it would not be followed by another and another 
IMreienmoa, till the British flag rode triumphant over the waters df 
the earth ? How far is to be pushed this crusade of benevol.enee, 
which would involve east and west in one calamity, in order to at*- 
^tairi, in its own Way, an object which must come, and that speedfi- 
iy t There are significant signs abroad, that this is but the Com- 
mencement of a system, destined to a wide extension. Already 
the project has been publicly discussed in England, of putting a 
st6p to the sale of its products. It has been supported in the jour- 
nals, aiiid adrbcated we believe, in parliament. The scheme hfts 
not yet ripened into a plan. But benevolence is sometimes shrewd 
as well as adtive, and the proposition, so far, is merely to interdict 
the sale of these products in England ; yet who can tell how soon 
the question may enter in an improved form, into the maritin^e 
code of nations? It would be but another step, and though it 
might be accompanied by another s^rw^^^c, leading to universal 
war, what cares the philanthropist for this ? Law would work its 
own way. Slavery is wrong, as well as the slave trade. We can- 
tiot enter upon the territory of Another nation, to suppress it. But 
we will seize its products upon the ocean. They shall become 
^ntttaband of peace. No cotton^ rice, coffee, sugar nor tobacco, 
not the product of free labor, shall be lawful freight. And thus the 
object just, the means must be just also. 

But here we drop the discussion, leaving every reflecting man 
to draw his own conclusions. Most sincerely do we hope, that 
Lord Ashburton carries out, to the American Government some 
ttiodified proposition, it can accept. But we freely confess, look- 
ing to the pretensions of both parties and knowing the feelings of 
omr countrymen, that we do not see, upon what middle ground they 

* can meet. Our fears are stronger than our hopes ; and sad will 
he the day, when two such nations go to war. Even if England 
i^trere clearly right, as in our opinion she is clearly wrong, she 

• might forbear much, without any imputation upon her honor. She 
lias won her way to distinction by a thousand feats; in arms, and 
ijvhat is her better title to renown, by countless feats in peace. 
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Triunqikhs of genitis, of skill, of industry and of enterprise^ ^hicb 
have gained her a name, that the proudest may envy and that feir 
can hope to equal. She has given birth to an empire in the west 
An empire, whose extent and duration it passes human sagacity, 
even to conjecture. There are planted her laws, her language, 
her manners, her institutions. A thousand ties of interest unite 
these kindred people. Let England cherish this, as her most glo* 
rious work. But let her recollect too, that a spirit, equal to h6r 
own, animates the republic, and though she may be crushed, that 
she will not be dishonored. 

The protest of General Cass met with the warmest approbation 
fi'om his countrymen ; nor could the administration, although dif- 
fering in political views, withhpld its acknowledgement of the sig- 
nal service rendered by him at this eventful and unexpected exi*^ 
gency. The protest is truly patriotic and American in its senti- 
ments. It excited the indignation of the English government and 
' press. Its author was abused without stint in the public newspa- 
pers and in parliament. Its influence may be justly estimated by 
its effect upon those whose schemes it defeated. 
' The document which exerted so much influence upon the pro^ 
ceedings of great and powerful nations, was the following: 

Legation of the United States, 

Paris, V3th February, 1842. 
' M. GuizoT, Minister of Foreign Affairs : 

Sir — ^The recent signature of a treaty, having for its object the 
suppression of the African slave trade, by five of the powers of 
£ur(^e, and to which France is a party, is a fact of such general 
notoriety, that it may be assumed as the basis of any diplomatic 
representations which the subject may fairly require. 

The United States, being no party to this treaty, have no right 
to inquire into the circumstances which have led to it, nor into 
the measures it proposes to adopt, except so far as they have rea-^ 
son to believe that their rights may be involved in the course of 
its execution. 

Their own desire to put a stq) to this traffic, is everywhere* 
known, as well as the early and continued eflbrts Uiey have adopt- 
ed, to prevent their citizens from prosecuting it. They have been 
invited by the government of Great Britain to become a party to 
a treaty, which should regulate the action of the combined gov- 
ernments upon the subject. But, for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, and, I believe, satisfact(»ry to the world, they have declined 
this united action, and have chosen to pursue their own measure!^ 
and to act upon their own citizens, without subjecting these to* 
any kind of foreign jurisdiction. 
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In a cocbHMliiieation frdm Lord Pftlmerston, Her BrittiEafae Ma- 
jesty's principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Ste^ 
▼enson, the American Minister at London, dated 27th August, 
1841 j Lord PaJmerston claims a right for Her Majesty's cruiser^ 
and avows the intention of his government to exercise it, to search 
Am^ican vessels at sea in time of peace, with a view to ascertain 
their national character. He adds, that *' this examination of pa^ 
pers of merchantmen suspected oi being engaged in the slave 
trade> even though they hoist an United States' flag, is a proceed- 
ing which it is absolutely necessary that British cruisers employed 
in the suppression of the slave trade, should continue to prac* 
tice," &c. 

In a communication from the successor of Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Aberdeen, to Mr. Stevenson, dated 13th Octob^, 1841, the 
views and determination announced in the first, are confirmed; 
and Lord Aberdeen thus states the ground upon which rests this 
pretension to search American vessels in time oi peace : ** But 
the undersigned must observe, that the present happy concurrence 
of the states of Christendom in this great object, (the suppressicm 
of the slave trade,) not merely justifies, but renders indispensable, 
the right now claimed and exercised by the British government;'*^ 
that is to say, the right of entering and examining American ves- 
sels to ascertain their true nationsdity. 

It is no part of my duty to off*er any comments upon this j>re» 
t^sion, nor upon the reasons advanced in support of it. And if 
it were, I should find the duty far better performed for rae, than I 
could perform it for myself, in the annual message of the President 
of the United States to Congress, of 7th Decemb^, 1841, In' 
that document will be found the views of the American goveni^ 
ment upon this subject, and it is there emphatically declar^ that, 
" However desirous the United States may be for the suppressicm 
of the slave trade, they cannot consent to interpdations into the 
maritime code, at the mere will or pleasure of other governments. 
We deny the right of any snob interpdation to any one, or to all 
the nations of the earth, without our consent We dahn to have 
a voice in all amendments or alterations of that code; and when 
we are given to understand, as in this instance, by a foreign gov^ 
ernment, that its treaties with other nations cannot be executed 
without the establishment and enforcement of new principles ol , 
maritime police, we must employ a language neither <^ equivocal 
import, nor susceptible of raisconstrucUon." 

Yon will perceive, sir, by these extracts, that the British gov- 
ernment has' advanced a pretension which it asserts to be indiis^eo* 
sable to the execution of its treaties for the suppression of the 
slave trade, and to which the President of the United Sutes has 
declared that the American government will not submit. This 
claim of search, it will be observed, arising, as is asserted, out of 
exbting obligations, has relation to the isolated treaties for thet 
abolition of this traffic^ which were in jforce at the date of tlift 
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conamaniealibn of Lord Pidflaenton and of Lord Ahctdeen. It is 
now knowD, that the combing treaty upon this subject, is mort 
6xten»?e in its operations, and more minute in some of the detailft 
of its execution, than the separate treaties with France which pre- 
ceded it, and equally indefinite in the duration of its obligations. 

Of course, measures which were not im\j '^justifiable ^t indis* 
pensable'^ f<x the execution of the latter, will find equal justice 
and necessity in the obligations of the former. 

With this previous ikclaration, made by one of the parties to 
this Quintuple Treaty, concerning its operations, the American 
government cannot shut their ^es to their true position. The 
moral effect which such an union of five great powers, two of 
which are eminendy maritime, but three of which have ^rhaps 
never had a vessel engaged in that trafiic, is calculated to produce 
upon the United ^ates and upon other nations which, like them, 
tnay be indi^>osed to these combined movem^uts^ though it may 
be regretted, yet furnishes no just cause for complaint. But the 
Attbject assumes another aspect, when they are told by one of th^ 
imrties, that their vessels are to be forcibly entered and examined, 
in order to carry into effect these stipulations. Certaiidy the Arae- 
Tican government does not believe that the high powers, contracts- 
lag parties to this treaty, have any wi^ to compel the linked 
States, by force, to adapt their measures to its provisions, or to 
adopt its stipula^ons. They have too much confidence in their 
«ense of justice to fear any such result ; and they will see with 
pleasure the prompt disavowal made by yourself, sir, in the name 
^ your country, at the Tribune of the Chamber of Deputies, of 
any ii\tentions of this nature. But were it otherwise, and were It 
possible, they might be deceived in this confident expectation, that 
would not alter in one tittle their course of action. Their duty 
irould be the same, and the same would be their determination to 
Ihlfil it. They would prepare themselves — with apprehension inr- 
4ieed, but withcmt dismay — with regret, but with firmness^^for one 
-of those desperate struggles, which have sometimes occurred in 
4he history of the world, but where a just cause and the favor of 
Pt^^iclence have given strength to comparative weakness, and en*. 
b\td it to break down the pride of power. 

Bat I have already said the United Stat^ do not fear that any 
sueh united attempt will be made upon their ind^endence. Whirt, 
however, they may reasonably fear, in what they do fear is, that in 
the execution of this treaty, iheasures will be taken which they 
must resist. How far the acts of one of the parties, putfmg its 
«Wn construction upo& its own duties and upon the obligations of 
its co-contractors, may involve these in any unlooked for conse* 
quences, either by the adoption of similar measures, or l^ their 
rejection, I do not presume to judge; Certain it is, however^ that 
tf the fact and the principle advanced by Lord Aberdeen are cor^ 
rect, that these treaties for the abolition of the slave trade cannot 
ito executed without forcibly boarding American ships at sea4n 
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time of peace, and that the oWigatibns cheated by these confer not 
onljr the right thus to vblate the American flag, but make this 
measure a daty, then it is also the duty of France to pur^e the 
tiame course. Should she put this construction upon her obliga- 
tions, it is obrio^ the United States must do to her as they witt 
do to Enriand, if she persists in this attack upon their indepen- 
dence. Should she not, it does not become me to investigate the 
nature of her position with respect to one of her associates, whose 
opinion concerning their relative duties would be so widely difie]> 
ent from her own. 

But I may express the hope, that the government of His Majefiii- 
ty, before ratifying this treaty, will examine maturely the pretei^- 
laons asserted by one of the parties, and see how these can be re- 
conciled, not only with the honor and interest of the United Stated, 
but with the received pctnciples of the Great Maritime Code of 
naticms. I may iMke this appeal with the more confidence, from 
the relations subsisting between France and the United States, 
from a conununity of interest in the liberty of the seas; from a 
eomnmnity of <^inion respecting the principles which guard it;^ 
and from a community in danger, should it ever be menaced by* 
the ambition of any maritime power. 

It i^ears to me, sir, that in asking the attention of His Majes- 
ty's government to the subject of the Quintuple Treaty, with a 
view to its reconsideration, I am requesting nothing on the part of 
the United States inconsistent with the duties of France to other 
powers. 

If, during the course of the discussions upon this treaty, pre* 
paratory to the arrangement of its provisions, England had assert- 
ed to the other parties the pretensions she now asserts to the Uni"' 
ted States, as a necessary consequence of its obligation, I cannot - 
be wrcfag in presuming that France would not have sign^ it, with^ 
out guarding against this impending difficulty. 

The views of England are now disclosed to you, fortunately be- 
fore its ratification. And this change of circumstances may well 
justify the French government in interposing such a remedy as it 
may think is demanded by the grave interests involved in this 
question. 

As to the treaties of 1831 and 1833, between France and Great 
Britain, for the suppression of the slave trade, I do not consider 
it my duty to advert to their stipulations. Their obligations upon 
the contracting parties, whatever they may be, are now complete ; 
and it is for my government alone to determine what measures the 
United States ought to take to avert the consequences with whicl^ 
they are threatened by the construction which one of the parties 
has given to these instruments. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the message of 
the President of the United States to Congress, in December last, 
and of the annud documents which accompanied it. Among the 
latter will be found the correspondence between the British Sicre- 
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taries of State and Mr. Stevenson^ upon the subject herein refer^ 
re4 to. From these you will learn the respective views of the 
American and British governments. 

It is proper for me to add, that this commiinication has been 
made without any instructions from the United States. I have 
con3idered this case as one in which an American representative 
to a foreign power should act without awaiting the orders of his 
government I have presumed, in the views I have submitted to 
you, that I express the feelings of the American government and 
people. If in this I have deceived myself, the responsibility will 
be mine. As soon as I can receive despatches from the United 
States, in answer to my communications, I shall be enabled to de- 
clare to you either that my conduct has been approved by the Pre- 
sident, or that my mission is terminated. 

I avail myself, &c. &c. 

LEW. CASS, &c. 



CHAPTER X. 

Effect of the protest upon the action of the French ffovernment, respecting the 
Qaintuple Treaty-The Ashburton Treaty^ProcBemnM of Gov* Cass, on receir- 
ing copy of treaty — His correspondence with Mr. Webster, Secretary of State« 

The frankness and boldness of Gov. Cass, in laying this protest 
before the French government and people, while it aroused the 
anger of the British government, deterred her fVom pursuing her 
. object in the manner she commenced. The French chamber of 
d^uties having their attention awakened to an examination of the 
schemes of England's ministers, refused to become a party thereto. 
4^muous to retreat with some appearance of honor, and unwUling 
to sppewt to the world, altogether unsuccessful in her project, and 
. wishing to impress nations with her sincerity and laudable motives^ 
which suggested the duintuple Treaty, England (^ened a negotia* 
tion with the United States, on the subject, A ^>eciid minister was 
sent to this country with authority to adjust and definitely settle all 
matters of difference between the two countries. A treaty was made 
and concluded, and signed by Lord Ashburton, the British am- 
bassador, and Daniel Webster, American Secretary of State. The 
President directed Mr. Webster, in communicating this treaty to 
Gen. Oass, in France, to call his attention particularly to the 
clauses relating to the suppression of the African slave trade. 
The provisions in regard to that subject, in its connection with the 
right of search, as claimed by Great Britain, did not meet the 
views of Qea, Cass; nor codd he consistently approve of them/ 
^rexk so indirectly, as to retain his position at the court of St 
Qoud. He considered that the omission «o procure a renunciation 
of the offensive claim of the English government, while negotiar 
tions were pending upon the very subject, which formed the pre- 
tended basis of the claim> placed him in a false position, and ren- 
dered his situation unpleasant to him. Truly hid conduct in de- 
nouncing the pretension ; in arraying against it a powerful pe<^e 
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and government, and so preparing an easy and open path, for 
whoever might be charged with thQ management of subsequent 
negotiation, was approved by the Executive of his government ; 
jet when the subject came to be an object of treaty arrangement, 
when it was clothed with the solemnity of lavi^, to be known and 
obeyed by the nations of the world, it was of greater moment to 
him, who had stood forth alone, and with his single arm, kept back 
the stride of a powerful ministry, to supremacy on the great high^ 
way of the world, that his course should be approved by the entire 
treaty making power of his country, than that his action should 
rest upon the indivtdaal and ephemeral sanct^n Of the President 

Desiring no longer, under sneh circumstanees, a further re^- 

*dence in Franee, as the representative of his coutttry, he requcated 

permission to return home. The President, acknowledgiiij^ the 

Ibst to this county, by ihs withdrawal of Gett. Cass, froin so itii- 

. portahft a roissimi at that crisis, reluctantly gave hisodlcial consent* 

Gen. Cass,^ on receipt of a cc^y of the treaty, presented 
it to the government of France, with an aceoVnpanjring l^gt- 
ter from Ms. Webster. < Akhbugh disappointed at the ofiats- 
sion of those stipulations, whioh he regarded as of paramonilt 
importance, his patriotism and pride for his country^ Wdi:dd n^c 
^low the utterance of a word of dissent or regret to escape hiin, at 
a foreign court. But with his own government he felt his positioli 
to be difi&rent, aad lu^seif at liberty to i9q)ressto his oountrym^, 
Jiis feelings and sentiments without reserve. Benee, arose th^ 
celebrated controversy between Gen. Cass and Mr. Webster, ini- 
mediately preceding, and after the termination of the official re- 
lation of the former. 

TUi lett^s of Gen Cass, which follow, contain a complete his- 
tory and examination of the subject of controversy, and c^not faM 
,to impress the reader with the convietion, that bi^ position is tn% 
Anrorioan, in principle, and is sustained by a cogehcy of »g«- 
onent which cannot be controverted^ 

Legation of the United States, Paris, October 3, li842. 
Sir : The last packet brought me your letter of August 29th, 
-tpncnancing the conclusion of a treaty with Great Britain, and ao- 
.^H>mpanied by n, cop^ of it, and the correspondency between the 
ministers charged with the negotiations, and directing me to make 
known to M. 5uizot the sentiments of the American Government 
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npeix thaJt paitt ^^tlte treaty whieti proved for tb^ co-operation of 
th^ United States in the efforts making to s(^re99 the African 
slave trade. I thought I should best fulfil your inteqtions by fjom- . 
jnunic^ting a copy, in extenso, of your letter. This I accordingly, 
did yesterday. I trust I shall be able, before my departure, to trans^ 
mit to you the acknowledgment of iu receipt by M« Guizot. 

In executing this duty, 1 felt too well what was du^io my go- 
vernment and country to intirQate any regret to a foreign power 
that some declaration had not preceded the treaty, or some stipu- . 
lation accompanied it, by which the extraordinary pretension of; 
Great Britain to search our ships, at all tinaes and in, all placeg, 
first Iput forth to the world by Lord Palmerston on the 27th Augtt^, 
1841, and on the 13th October following, again peremptorily claim* 
ed as a right by Lord Aberdeen, would have been abrogated as 
e<|aally. iniQompatible with the l,aws of nations and with the inde- 
p^nden<?e of the United States, I confined myself, therefore io « 
simple communicatiw of your letter. 

But this reserve ceases when I address my^own governn^ent, and> 
conaecte^ as I feel my o^cial conduct and reputation with thts^^ 
question of thp right of search, I am sure I shall find an excuse 
for. what might otherwise be considered presumption, if, as one of 
the last acts of my olJScial career, I submit to you, and through 
you tp the Presiid^ftt, the peculiar circumstances in which I am 
placed by the eoiQLcluBion (k this treaty, and by the commuiiicatipB 
of your letter to M. Guizot. 

Before proceeding further, however, permit me to remark that 
nOi one rjejoices more sincerely than I dio at the termination of oar 
d^pultie? with Great Britain, so far a« th^y are terminated. Th|it 
country and ours have so many moral and material interests in- 
Yi^ved in their intercourse, that their respective governments and 
inhid)itants may well feel more than ordinary solicitude for the pre- 
servation of peace between th^se two great nations. Our past his- 
tory, however, will be unprofitable if it do not teach us that unjust 
pretensions, affecting our rights and honor, are best met by being 
'promptly repelled when first urged, and by being received in a 
spirit of resiste^nce worthy the character of our people and, of the 
great trust confided to us as the depositaries of the freest system 
of government which the world has yet witness^. 

1 had the honor^ in my letter of the 17th ultimo, tp solicit per- 
m^pn to return to the United States^ That letter was written < 
the day a copy of the treaty reached Paris, and the remark which. 
I then made to you^ that " I could no longer be useful here," has, 
been confirmed by i^bseqoent reflection and by the receipt of your 
letter and of the correspondence accompanying it I feel that I 
could no longer remain here honorably for myself or advantageously 
for ov»r country. 

In my letter to you of the 15th February last, transmitting ik 
coj^j 01 my protest against the ratification of the quintuple treaty 
fot the suppression of the 4>f^ican slave trade, I took the liberty .of . 
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suggesting the propriety of demanding from Lord Ashbunon, pre- 
▼iously to entering into any negotiation^ a distinct renunciation of 
this claim to search our ressels. I thought then, as 1 do now, thdt 
this course was demanded by a just self-respect, and would be sup- 
ported by that tribunal of public opinion which sustains our g6v- 
emment when right and corrects it when wrong. The pretension 
itself, was one of the most flagrant outrages which could be aimed 
at an independent nation, and the mode of its enunciation was as 
cooiljr contemptuous as diplomatic ingenuity could suggest. We 
were told that, to the doctrine that American vessels were fVee from 
the search of foreign cruizers in time of peace, ''the British gov- 
ernment never could or would subscribe." And we were told, too, 
there was reason to expect that the United States would themselves 
become converts to the same opinion ; and this expectation was 
founded on the hope that "they would cease to confound two things 
iffhich are in their nature entirely different, and would look to 
things and not to words." And the very concluding paragraph of 
the British correspondence tells us, in effect, that we may take 
whatever course we please, but that England will adhere to this 
pretension to board our vessels when and where her cruizers may 
find them. A portion of this paragraph is equally significative and 
unceremonious. "It is for the American government,'' says Lord 
Aberdeen, "alone to determine what may be due to a just regard 
fot their national dignity and national independence." I doubt if, 
in the wide range of modern diplomacy, a more obnoxious claim 
has been urged in a more obnoxious manner. 

This claim, thus asserted and supported, was promptly met and 
fnrmly repelled by the President in his message at the commence- 
ment of the last session of Congress ; and in your letter to me, ap- 
proving the course I had adopted in relation to the question of the 
ratification by France of the quintuple treaty, you consider the 
principles of that message as the established policy of the govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances of the assertion and denial of 
this new claim of maritime police, the eyes of Europe were upon 
these two great naval powers, one of which had advanced a preten- 
sion, and avowed her determination to enforce it, which might at 
any moment bring them into collision. So far our national dignity 
was uncompromited. 

But England then urged the United States to enter into a con- 
ventional arrangement, by which we might be pledged to concur 
with her in measures for the suppression of the slave trade. Till 
then, we had executed our own laws in our own way. But yield- 
ing to this application, and departing from our former principle of ' 
avoiding European combinations upon subjects not American, we 
stipulated, in a solemn treaty, that we would carry into effect our 
own laws, and fixed the minimum force we would employ for that 
purpose. Certainly, a laudable desire to terminate this horrible 
man-stealing and man-selling, may well justify us in going farther, 
in changing one of the fundamental principles of our policy, in 
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cordelr to effect this object, than we would go to effect any other« 
It is so much more a question of feeling than of reasoning, that 
we can hardly be wrong in yielding to that impulse, which leads 
us to desire to unite our eflbrts with those of other nations for the 
protection of the most sacred human rights. But while making so 
important a concession to the renewed application of England, it 
seems to me we might well have said to her, '^before we treat upon 
this matter, there is a preliminary question connected with it, 
wMch must be settled. We will do no act which may, by any pos- 
sibility, appear io be a recognition of your claim to search our ves- 
sels. That claim has arisen out of this very subject, or at any 
rate, this subject has been the pretext for its assertion, and if we 
now negotiate upon it, and our concurrence is yielded, you must 
relinquish, as solemnly as you have announced, this most offensive 
pretension. If this is not done, by now making a conventional 
arrangement with you, and leaving you free to take your own. 
course, we shall, in effect, abandon the ground we have assumed, 
and with it our rights and honor." 

In carefully looking at the seventh and eighth articles of the 
treaty, providing for our co-operation in the measures for the sup- 
pression of this traffic, I do not see that they change, in the slight- 
est degree, the pre-existing right claimed by Great Britain to arrest 
and search our vessels. That claim, as advanced both by Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, rested on the assumption that the 
treaties between England and other European powers upon this 
subject, could not be executed without its. exercise, and that the 
happy concurrence of these powers not only justified this exercise, 
but rendered it indispensable. By the recent treaty, we are to 
keep a squadron upon the coast of -Africa. We have kept one 
there for years, during the whole term, indeed, of these efforts to 
put ^ stop to this most iniquitous commerce. The effect of the 
treaty is, therefore, to render it obligatory upon us by a conven- 
tion to do what we have long done voluntarily ; to place our mu- 
nicipal laws, in some measure, beyond the reach of Congress; and 
to increase the strength of the squadron employed on this duty. 
But if a British cruiser meet a vesbcl bearing the American flag, 
where there is no American ship of war to examine her, it is obvi- 
ous, that it is quite as indispensable and justifiable, that the cruiser 
should search this vessel to ascertain her nationality, since the 
conclusion of the treaty as it was befbre. The mutual rights of the 
parties are in this respect wholly untouched ; their pretensicas ex- 
Bt in full force ; and what they could do prior to this arrangement 
they may now do ; for though they have respectively sanctioned 
the employment of a force to give effect "to the laws, rights, and 
obligations of the two countries," yet they have not prohibited the 
use of any other measure which either party may be disposed to 
it is unnecessary to push these considerations further ; and ia 
carrying them thus far, I have found the task an unpleasant one. 
Koti^ng but justice to myself could have induced me to do it I 
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could not cl^ariy explain myjpoeition here, without this feeapitol^. 
tion. My protest of 13th February distinctly asserted that the 
United States would resist the pretensions of England to search 
our vessels. I avowed, at the same time, that this was but my per- 
sonal declaration, liable to be confirmed or disavowed by my go- 
vernment. I now find a treaty has been concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States, which provides for the co-operation 
of the latter in efforts to abolish the slave trade, but which contain* 
no renunciation by the former of the extraordinary pretension, re- 
sulting, as slie said, from the exigencies of these very efforts, and 
which pretension t felt it my duty tp denounce to the French g^ 
vernmenL In all this, I presume to pffer no further judgment thaa 
a^ I am persotially effected by the course of the proceedings ; and I 
feel they have pUced me in a false position, whence I cannot escape 
but hy returning home with the least possible delay. 1 trust, there-, 
fore, that the Prcsicleat will have felt no hesitation in granting me 
the perraiBsion which I asked for. 

T am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

^ LEW. CASS. 
Hon Daniel Webster, 

Secretary of State, Washington, 

New-York, Dccemicr llth/1843. 

Sir : Upon my arrival here yesterday, the duplicate of your let-- 
ter of November 11th was delivered to me. I embrace the first 
moment in my power to acknowledge its receipt. 

I am too wen aware of what is due from me to the government 
to renew, or unnecessarily to prolong, the discussion of the sub- 
ject contained in my letter of October 3d. In submitting to youi 
the views I entertained, I fulfilled a duty which, in my opinion^ 
circumstances imposed upon me. But I should consider myself 
obnoxious to the censure of improper interference, with which yoa. 
have not sparingly leproached me, but from which I trust I shall 
satisfy you I am free, did I seek to make my correspondence with^ 
the department the vehicle for obtruding my sentiments upon the^ 
gavernment, 8tilJ t am anxious not to be misunderstood, and 
mrfre especially since you give me to understand that the commu- 
nications which have passed between us upon this subject are to- 
be published, and thus subniitted to the great tribunal of publiCr 
op in ion J which will be called upon to decide respecting the course, 
I have deemed it necessary to adopt, as well as the manner in which 
I have fulfilled the task. And as you have in several instances 
inisoppre hen (led my views, and adapted your reasoning to your 
constructions, rather than to my sentimepts, and as I have full 
canfidence in your desire to do me justice I must beg leave briefly, 
to lay before you such considerations connected with my letter,, 
and your comments upon it, as are essential to a correct judgment . 
between us. 

Andj first, with respect to the procedure on my part. 
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You ol](ject to my whole course of actioitiin this matter, because 
it appears to you to be ''intended as a sort of protest or remosh^ 
strance against a transaction of the government/' d^c. 

I have been very unhappy in the mode in which I have expressed 
myself; if I am justly liable to this charge. My letter is not a pro*, 
test or remonstrance., it is a simple answer to a dispatch which i 
I had the honor to receive from you. In your letter of August 29th^ 
you communicated to me the views of the President in relation to 
the treaty then recently concluded with England; and you also au- 
thoriased me to make known these views to the French govern* 
n^nt. This I did, both in conversation and in writing. Here was 
a dispatch requiring my action, and which received it in good faith. 
But 1 did not coincide with you in opinion respecting an impor* 
tant bearing of this treaty. I thought it left us in a worse positioa 
than it found us; and so thinking, I deemed it my right, and felt 
it my duty, to lay before you the impression which the whole mat- 
ter had left upon my mind. I did so, and the result is before you. 
Under these circumstances, was I guilty of indiscretion, or of an 
impertinent interference, still more offensive, which, it seems to 
me, from the tone of your letter, is the construction you put upon 
my action ? 

This question will perhaps be best answered by another. Is it 
the duty of a diplomatic agent to receive all the communications 
of his government, and to carry into effect their instructions, sub 
sikniio, whatever may be his own sentiments in relation to them ? 
Or, is he not bound, as a faithful representative, to communicate 
ft&B^f but respectfully his own views, that these may be considered 
uid receive their due weight in that particular case, or in other 
circumstances involving similar considerations ? It seems to me 
that the bare renunciation of the principle is all that is necessary 
for my justiScation. I am speaking now of the propriety of my . 
aoticm, not of the manner in which it was performed. I may have ■. 
executed the task well or ill ; I may have introduced topics unad- 
visedly, and urged them indiscreetly. All this I leave without re- 
BBMskt I am o^y endeavoring here to free myself from the seri* 
o«s charge which you bring against me. If I have misapprehend 
ded the duties of an American diplomatic agent upon this subject, 
I am well ^atiah^ to have withdrawn, by a timely resignation, from ^ 
a. position in which my own self-rei^eci would not permit me to 
remain. And I may express the conviction that there is no govern- 
ment, certainly none this side of Constantinople, which would not . 
^icourage, rather than rebuke, the free expression of the views of ^ 
their representatives in foreign countries. But, ind^endently of • 
this general objection to all action on my part, you present me with , 
another, p^haps still more formidable, but which is applicable only 
to the circumstances of this case. Without repeating in full the 
Tiew you urge upon this part of the subject, I shall condense the) 
ojajection into the proposition that the expression of my sentiments > 
to the government upon this occasion might induce England here^ • 

13 
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afttr "^ rely apon my aythority for a construction foromble to ber 
own pretenenon^, ana inconsistent with the interest and h^nor of 
the United States." 

In the first place, I would remark that I have written for my own 
government, and not for that of England. The puUieation <)f nqr 
letter which is to prodace this result is to be the act of the goveni- 
qient, and not my act But if the President should iUok that the 
stightest injury to the public interest woald ensue fipom tlie disclo* 
sure o( my views, the letter may be buried in the archives of the 
department, and thus forgotten and rendered harmless. 

But even were immediate publicity to be given to it, I khow my 
own insignificance too well to belfeve it would produce the slightest 
influence upon the pretensions or the course of England. T^ 
English public, and especially the statesmen, are too saga<»ouft t» 
need the suggestions of any foreigner, and too pertmaeldsa 
in the assertion of their claims to seek his authority fov tbcip 
support. When England, in her progress to that ^premacy 
upon the ocean, which tias been the steady object of her ambfticm 
for centuries, and will continue to be so, abandons a single puteten^ 
sioa, afteif she has once advanced it, then there may beteascnte 
believe she has adopted a system of moderation, which may be 
strengthened <»r weakened, as the opinion of others is fovorable or 
uniavorable to her. There is no evidence than that time is •near. 
But were it otherwise, does it fdlow that in all discussions betwee* 
nations it is the duty of every man to believe his own governmmt 
has attained every object which the interest or honov of the coubk 
try requires, or not believing it, to remain silent, wkd to reflniit 
from aJl representations, either to the government itself, <w te tlie^ 
p«Uic, with a view to the nltimate correctimi of the error, and to 
the relief of his county from a false position ? I must ooafese i 
do not carry my patriotic devotion thus far^ I agree, tbat when 
nations have appealed from argument to force, and when a warie 
raging, it is the dutf <^ every citizen Co put all ether contkberW'^ 
tiens behind kim, and, avoiding profiUess and party di«cu8BioH»Qp> 
on the past, to join with head, heart and hand, to repel the con»* 
moa foe. At such a time, I would not speak wor^'of eenswe 
efea to my <x>untrymen, lest I should be overheard by the eaemyv 
And that this is not with me a barren ik^ctrrae, I itnsH I have fivm 
suffietent evidence in perilous times, 6ot I was not prepared for' 
that excess of patriotic 2eal (pardon me the expreesiob, for sueh k 
Mipe^Lrs to me) which would carry this re^rve into a}l the aetieoe 
<^ the government, as wdi in peace as in wur. I believe thai ia 
onr recent treaty with England, sufficient precaution was not tafcm 
to guard against her claim to^eareh our slnps. This belief 1 en« 
to^ain in common with many other citizens, in office and oat of^- 
offioe ; and I, as well as they, have expressed it. It has been de^ 
dared in ihe Senate, in Ae public journals, m every district of ear 
cettntry. And I cannot fed that thts avowd of eur eentimenia^ kt 
wbatev^ iaijKiii i» made, wtaeth^ offiettl or vtaotkcat^ jmnig w^ 
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iects US to the charge of taking a course which may hereafter enar 
ble other governments to "set up new pretensions." 

Permit me now to advert to the serious charge you have made 
against me, of venturing upon a statement, which is a tissue of 
mistakes. This statement you quote, and it is that part of my let- 
ter in which, after showing that, to a certain point of time, our, 
national honor had been preserved inviolate, I prpceed to show 
that the subsequent course of events had not teen equally fortu- 
nate. I remark, that England never urged the United States to 
enter into a conventional arrangement by which the joint action of 
the two countries in the suppression of the slave trade might be. 
secured. You pronounce this statement a mistake, and assert that 
the proposition came from our government. 

That the particular mode, in which the government should act 
in concert, is finally arranged in the treaty, was suggested by 
yourself, I never doubted. And, if this is the construction I am 
to give to your denial of my correctness, there is no difficulty upon 
the subject. The question between us is untouched. All I said 
was, that England continued to prosecute the matter, that she pre- 
sented it for negotiation, and that we, therefore, consented to its 
introduction. And if Lord Ashburton did not come out with in- 
structions from his government to endeavor to effect some arrange- 
ment upon this subject, the world has strangely misunderstood one 
of the great objects of his mission ; and I have misunderstood that 
paragraph in your first note, where you say that Lord Ashburton 
comes with full powers to negotiate and settle all matters in dis- 
cussion between England and the United States. But the v^y 
fi|ct of his coming here, and of his acceding to any stipulations 
respecting the slave trade, is conclusive proofs that his government 
were desirous to obtain the co-operation of the United Statea. I 
had supposed our government would scarcely take the initiative in 
this n^atter, and urge it upon that of Great Britain, either in Wash- 
ington or in London. If it did so^ 1 can only express my regret, 
an^ confess that I have been led inadvertently into an error. 

You then proceed to remark, in continuation of this tissve of 
mistakes, that, in entering into this arrangement, the United States 
did not depart from the principle of avoiding European combina' 
♦tions upon a subject not American, because the abolition of the 
slave trade is equally an American and European subject. This 
may be so ; I may be wrong m the application of the principle. 
But such an erroneous conclusion scarcely justifies the epithet of 
an adventurous statement, one of a tissue of mistakes. But^ apart 
from this, 1 still think that combinations of this kind are among 
the '^entangling alliances," against which the great statesman/ 
whose expositton of our constitution will go down to posterity with 
the instrument itself, warned his countrymen. And the perpe- 
tually recurring difficulties which are presenting themselves in the 
execution of the C0nvention^ between France and England upon. 
thi9 subject should be a cauti(»Q to natiops jagainst the introductioxi, 
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of new maritime principles, whose operations and results it is diffi- 
cult to foresee. , 

But is the suppression of the African slave trade one of those 
American objects, in the attainment of which we ought to seek the 
co-operation of other nations, and regulate our own duties and 
theirs by treaty stipulations ? I do not think so. In the first place, 
the principle would necessarily lead us to form alliances with every 
maritime nation. It is not England alone whose flag rides over 
the seas. Other countries must co-operate, if any co-operation is 
necessary. And if we have made propositions to England to join 
us in this effort, I do not see why we stop there and deprive our- 
selves of the aid which the action of other nations would afford. 
I doubt if the people of this country are prepared for such exten- 
sive combinations. 

But again, while fully agreeing with you in all the odium you 
cast upon that infamous traffic, it appears to me that any object 
interesting to humanity, and in which nations may with propriety 
engage, has the same claim, if not in degree, at least in principle, ' 
upon our interference, and calls upon us for a union with other na- 
tions to effect it. It may be easily seen, not where such a doctrine 
would conduct us, that escapes human sagacity, but toward what 
ruinous consequences it leads. 

You conclude this branch of the subject, by informing me that 
yciu are directed by the President to bring to my * 'serious consid- 
eration and reflection the propriety of such an assumed narration 
of facts, as your dispatch m this respect puts forth." 

I shall not say one word to give the President any cause of of- 
fence, and if I felt that I was justly obnoxious to this censure, I 
should submit to the rebuke in silence. He would have a right, to 
make it, and it would be my duty to acquiesce. But I have that 
confidence in his innate love of justice, that he will receive my 
explanations, and judge me by my words, and not by unauthorized 
constructions. 

Now, in alHhat I have said in the paragraph to which you al- 
lude, and which you have so strongly qualified, you have pointed 
out but one fact, as erroneous, and that is the assertion, that the 
introduction of the subject of the slave trade into the treaty was 
due to the application of England. And whether even this was an ' 
error depends upon the construction to be given to your explana- 
tion. All else, I repeat it, all else, to the very least idea, is matter 
of inference. It is my deduction from the circumstances of the 
case. I may be right or wrong, logically, in the conclusions I 
have reached ; but certainly I am not morally responsible for their 
correctness, as I should be if I asserted merely naked facts. It is, 
therefore, with not a little astonishment I have read and re-read 
what I wrote, and the commentary you have been pleased to make 
upon it. It is neither necessary nor proper that I should renew 
the general subject of my letter, and therefore I do not feel it my ' 
dfuty to trouble you with any remarks respecting the views you 
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liave presented me of the pretensions of the British government to 
search ojja- ships. But when you proceed to array me against my- 
self, I must claim the right to vindicate my own consistency. You. 
quote me, and quote me correctly, as saying, that, up to the deli- 
ifery of the annual message of 1841, our national dignity was un- 
compromitted. You then ask what has since occurred to compro- 
mit this dignity, and you add emphatically that I shall myselt be 
the judge of this, because in a subsequent part of my dispatch I 
say the mutual rights of the parties are wholly unchanged. And 
you ask, if they are unchanged, what ground there is on which to 
found a complaint against the treaty. I think that a very brief re- 
trospect will be the best answer I can give to this question, and 
that it will redeem me from the implied charge of inconsistency. 

I never said nor intimated in my dispatch to you, nor in any 
manner whatever, that our government had conceded to that of 
England the right to search our ships. That idea, however, per- 
vades your letter, and is very apparent in that part of it which 
brings to my observation the possible effect of my vi^ws upon the 
English government. But in this you do me, though I am sure 
unintentionally, great injustice. I repeatedly state, that the recent 
treaty leaves the rights of the parties as it found them. My diffi- 
,culty is not that we have made a piositive concession, but that we 
have acted unadvisedly in not making the abandonment of this 
pretension a previous condition to any conventional arrangement 
upon the general subject. I had supposed, till I read your letter^ 
that this view was too distinctly expressed in my dispatch to admit 
of any misconstruction. I will condense into a small space what 
I deem it necessary to say in defence of my consistency. 

England claimed the right, in order as she said, to carry into 
effect certain treaties she had formed for the suppression of the 
slave trade, to board and search our vessels upon the high seas, 
wherever she might find them. Our government, with energy and 
promptness, repelled this pretension. Shortly afler, a special Bri- 
tish ambassador arrived in our country, having powers to treat up- 
on this matter of the slave trade. The negotiation terniinaled by 
an arrangement which secures the co-operation of the United 
States in the efforts that England is making upon this subject. But 
not a word is said upon the serious claim that subjects to the naval 
inquisition of a commercial rival our ships, which the enterprise 
of our merchants is sending to every part of the globe. And yet 
this claim arises out of the very subject matter embraced in this 
treaty. We negotiate with England for the suppression of the 
slave trade, at the very moment her statesmen are telling us in no 
measured terms, that to suppress it she will violate our flag, and 
that she will never give up this pretension. Now here it appears 
to me the government should have stopped. The English negotia- 
tor should have been told, "We abhor as much as you do the traffic 
in human beings, and we will do all that our peculiar institutions 
permit to put an end to it. But we will not suffer this matter tp 
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t)e made the pretext for wounding ottr honpr and Tiolatittff our 
Tjghts. We will not tdie a single step till you renounce this Qlaim. 
yvhh^ye denounced it already, and if we should negotiate upon 
the subject matter without settling, this preliminary question, it may 
aeem like an abandonment of the ground we have taken, or an in- 
difference to the consequences/* 

, Had this course been pursued, the sincerity of the British go^ 
vernment would have undergone a practical test, from which there 
would have been no escape. It would not have been necessary to 
quote the last dispatch of Lord Aberdeen to show what he meant 
in another, or Lord Palmerston in the first. If such a propositioa 
had been made and accepted, our honor would have been vindica- 
ted, our rights secured, and a bright example of sincerity and mo- 
deration would have been given to the world by a great nation. 
If it had been rejected, that would have proved that our co-opera- 
tion in the suppression of the slave trade was a question of minor 
Importance, to be sacrificed to the preservation of a pretension in- 
tended to introduce an entire change in the maritime police of the 
world. 

Why this very obvious course was not adopted, I am utterly at 
a loss to conjecture ; and that it was not, is precisely the objection 
to which the whole arrangement is liable. Instead of the high 
^ound we should then have occupied, we now find ourselves seri- 
ously discussing the question, whether or not England will enforce 
this claim. That she will do so when her interest requires it, I 
have no more doubt than I have that she has already given us abun- 
dant proof that the received code of public lai)v is but a feeble bar- 
rier when it stands in the way of power and ambition. Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Aberdeen both tell us she will. 

You refer to that part of my letter in which I observe that the 
effect of the new stipiilation is to place our municipal laws in some 
measure beyond the reach of Congress, and remark that such is 
often the effect of commercial treaties. It is so, and we can only 
expect to obtain commercial advantages by stipulations for corres- 
ponding advantages, which, while they endure, are beyond the 
reach of ordinary legislation. This is matter of necessity. But 
this necessity does not exist in the punishment of crimes. We 
are able to enforce our own laws ; and I do not see that the power 
to enforce those of England gives us any jdst compensation for 
permitting her to interfere in our criminal code, whether the of- 
fence is committed upon the land or upon the water. It seems to 
me a principle fraught with dangerous consequences, and which a 
prudent government had better avoid. 

, There is but one other topic which I consider it necessary to 
advert to, but that is an important one, and I pray your indulgence 
while I briefly allude to it. 

You speak of the ratification of the treaty by the President and 
Senate, and add that it does not appear to you that I had any 
grounds of complaint because their opinion was at variance with 
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mitm, I sirt>mit tkat this k ratkmg an iwne for me M^icb I hfttli 
^no^ madti i9r my«el£ ^ hi no p«?t <rf my letjer will )>t iQund, tiie 
sli^|itest imputation upon the President ot Senate for the ratificaf 
tion of this treaty. I\couId not make such an imputation for thd 
pkhi reason that I never censored the ratiiicatiofi. I am aadcr 
the^inipir^oiiy if I had a vote to give, I should have heen found wut^i 
the majority upon that occasion. This, however, would have beep 
upon the condition that some declaration should be annexed to the 
aet ef rolifieaition denouneing the pretension to search our fthipl 
■Ji w^^ thoo ba^ve s«!ai the instrument to the British ^overnme^ 
and placed i^khi them the responsibility of its final rejection or 
ratification ; and I am sure we should have had the opinion of the 
world with us under such circumstances. 

< i The fejeedoD of a ti^atf dxdy negotiated^ is a serious question s 
tp be avoided whenever it c^ be without too great asacrifici^ 
Though the national faith is not actually committed, still it is more 
Or less engaged ; and there were peculiar circumstances, growing 
mrA of long standing difioulties, which rendered wxi amioaM 
^gr^em^t of the varipus natters in du^ute with England a ^ul^eplt 
of great national interest. But the negotiation of a treaty is a far 
difierent subject. Topics are omitted or introduced at the discre- 
tion of the negodaitors, and they are responsible, to use the hoh 
gtiage of m eminent aj^ able Senator, for *' what it contains 9x^4 
what it orait^.-' This treaty, in my opinion, omits a most impor- 
tant and necessary stipulation, and therefore as it seems to me, itk 
Mgotiation m this particular was unfortunate for the cc^ntry. 

In coQclusien, I beg you to tender to the President ray thankit 
fpr the kind appreciation he made of my services in the letter oJT 
recall, and to express to him my hope that, on a full consideration 
of the circumstances, he will be satisfied that if my course was not 
one he can approve, it at all eyents was such as to relieve me from 
the charge of an improper interference in a subject not within the 
v^pjbere o? ray duties, 

I must pray you, as an act of justice, to give the same publicity 
to this letter that you may give to my letter of October 3d and to 
your answer. 

Very EespeotfuUy, sir, I have the honor to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

LEW. CASS. 

HoK* Danisl Wbbstbr, Secretary of StcAe, 

The foregoing 1^^^» were made public by a call of the Seni^ 
upon the President for the correspondence relating to the quintu- 
ple treaty. Whe;i Gen. Cass was at Washington, upon his return 
to this country, which was after the receipt by the Secretary of 
«late of his letter of December 1 1th 1842, he was under the ini- 
preasion that the controversy between himself and Mr. Webster ,wafl 
terminated. He was therefore greatly surprised by the receipt at 
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j)etrdt, ^rf* a combiiimcation fiom Mr. W^bit^, ^00 tk^ 74i'of 
March 1843, post marked Washington, February ^Ord 1843, tad 
bearing date December 30th 1842, at which last date Gen. Casp 
was at Washington, and having there received no answer, or inti- 
mation that there would be one to his letter of December llth- 
1842, he considered, and so stated that th6 controversy was closed. 
It seems that Mr. Webster, desiring to have the last word, pr^- 
pared and published with the official correspondence, a reply to 
Gen. Cass' letter of December 11th, which was not seen by the 
General until the following March, and to which he had no q>por- 
Itmity of replying prior to the authoritative call c^ the^ Senate for 
the correspondence. This somewhat singular and disingenuous 
proceeding of Mr. Webster, compelled Gen. Cass to appear agaii;i 
before the public with a letter in reply. In this letter, which is 
here given at length, the positions of Mr. Webster are examined 
and dissected ; his arguments analyzed and demonstrated to be 
OBtenable. The impression produced by this letter generally^ in the 
minds of the people, was that more care in the negotiation of the- 
treaty, a more strict and energetic requirement by the Secretary 
of State of certain disavowals and acknowledgements by the E^ 
jglish ambassador, would have rendered the treaty more consistent 
with the position assumed and maintained by oiir government in 
regard tp the right of search. 

; LETTER FROxM LEWIS CASS, 

Late American Minister at Paris, to Daniel Webster, Secretary 

of State, on the Right of Search, Dated March 7th 1843. 

Detroit, March 7th 1843. 

SiB : I have just received your letter dated December 20, 1842, 
and postmarked *' Washington, February 23, 1843," which com- 
mences by stating that my letter of the 11th instant (that is, my 
letter of December 11th 1842) had been submitted to tbe President. . 

I had no desire to continue the correspondence, which has aris- 
en between us. I had said all 1 felt called upon to say in my own 
defence, and I had determined there to leave the subject. This 
determination I expressed to you immediately before I left Wash- • 
ington in January, when you intimated to me, that you should prob- 
ably answer my letter of December 11th. I should not have de-^ 
parted from this resolution, had I not felt it due to myself, thai 
the actual date of the receipt of youi^ letter should be established. 

t have reason to suppose, that the correspondence between us^ 
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, )Mur ere this been submitted to Congress^ and tl^t it will thus toqie 

^before the nation. Your late letter has no doubt made part of 
these documents, and persons reading it may well suppose it was 

: written the twentieth of December last, and received by me while 
I was yet at Washington. 

The error will, no doubt, be readily explained at the department, 
for I need hardly say I am sure it was unintentional. But in. the 
meantime it may do me serious injury ; for while at the seat of 

; government, where this correspondence was well known, I more 
than once stated that my letter of December eleventh was un- 

timswered. 

It is essential, therefore, to me thajt it should be known, that this 

, statement was true, and. this can only be done by spreading the 
correction as widely as the error has been spread. 

This is my first and principle reason for writing you, and with- 

V out this reason I doubt if I should have broken the silence I intend- 
ed to keep, though there are passages m your letter, that might 
well have induced me to depart from this resolution. The eof- 
req[>ondence has already grown to an unreasonable length, and I 
am very unwilling to prolong it ; but as I am compelled to write, 

, from the circumstances adverted to, I shall, without further apolo- 
•gy» proceed to examine some of the topics presented in your la^st 
letter, and also to call to your observation some very offensive re- 

' marks contained in your despatch of November fourteenth, and, to 
my surprise, repeated in the recent one. Beforje doing this how- 
ever, I shall advert to one view presented in the November letter, 
and which the haste, with which my reply was written, prevented 
me from considering. 

Even if I had entertained a desire still further to discuss the 

. questions, which have arisen between us out of the treaty of Wash* 
ington, the course which events, connected with that treaty^ are 
now takings would have rendered such a measure wholly unneces- 
sary for any purpose, I had originally in view. All 1 feared and 

, foretold has come to pass. The British pretension to search our 

. ships, instead of having been put to rest, has assumed a more 
threatening and imposing form, by the recent declaration of the 

British government, that they intend to enforce it. As you already 
know, the seventeenth of last September, the very day I read the 
treaty in a New York paper, I solicited my recall. I stated to you 

1 felt, that I could not remain abroad, honorably for myself nor 

. usefully for our country ; and that t considered the omission of a 
stipulation in that treaty, which settled the African slave trade 
question, to guard against the right of search or visitation, or by 
what other name it may please the British government and country 

. to express this claim to violate our flag and to board our vessels, 
as a fatal error ; considering particularly, that this pretension had 
been first put forth and justified in connexion with that traffic. 
And so viewing the subject, I felt that the course I had takep in 

, France in oppositicm t^ the . ratification of the quintuple treaty,, 
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irhieh W<i9 iiltend^ to lengraftl^ pmcipl^ ttp^Mi'the Uw «f fei4- 
tions, had not been supported by tbe gorernment, as I tfad^glitU 
it should hare been. 

In my protest to M. Guizot, of February thhrteenth, Wi% I hid 
staked my diplomatic situation and character upon this suppoit. 

Your letter of April fifth, 1&42, conveyed the President's approv- 
al of my conduct, and this you consider, in your letter of Noveift- 
ber fourteenth, 1842, as taking from me all further respoilsibility. 

You say, that ** having delivered my letter to M. Guizet, ami 
having read the President's tipprobatidn of that proceeding, it is 
njost manifest that you could, in no degree, be responsible ft* wh«it 
ishould be done afterwards, and done by others/' You add, as 8^ 
tsorollary from this proposition, that "the President, thierefort, 
cannot conceive what plarticular or personal interest of yours wiis 
;aff^cted by the subsequent negotiation here, or how the treaty, the 
resuh of that negotiation, should put an end to your usefulnesBB tM 
a public minister at the court of France, or in any way affect your 
;©fficial character or conduct/' 

The answer to this is so obvious, that I canndt but express my 
surprise it has escaped your observation. A diplomatic agent, 
without instructions, takes a responsible step, which he t^nks 
called for by the honor and the interests of his country. He stal^, 
that he acts without the knowledge of his government, and that, if 
tmsupported, he must return home, You think that the approval 
of his course by his own government absolves him from all frirther 
responsibility, and that, happen what may, his honor and usefufneas 
are unimpaired. My opinion is far dil^rent. If his government 
approve his course upon paper, and abandon, in effect, the meafl- 
fffes he advocates, he cannot represent his country as his country 
^jught to be represented abroad. And I may safely add, that no 
man, fit to be sent upon a foreign mission, would hesitate a mo- 
ment as to the course he ought to pursu6. He would not^ntrenoh 
himself behind his paper approval, for, if he did, he would hear 
words of reproach respecting his government, which no man of 
honor could submit to. In my case you approved my proceedings, 
but, as I say and believe, you did not guard against this |>retension 
of England to search our ships, which oceasicmed my interposition, 
as it should have been guarded against ; and thus, in fact, left me 
unsupported. 

It is by this process of feeling and reasoning, that I reached the 
conclusion you censure in no measured terms, and I trust you i^^ll 
now see '* how the treaty, the result of that negotiatibn, shoukl 
put an end to my usefulness as a public minister at the court of 
Franca." 

It put an end to it, because I said the American Governmeat 
would resist the right of search. The government said the «ame 
thing, but unfortunately went on to make a treaty, resp e ctkigthe 
slave trade with England, without saying a word about this pre- 
tension, at the very time England had announced to the world that 
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she wooH searcii K?ar ships, in orifcr to toatry into eflfect the trea- 
ties she had negotittted with other nation^ apon this very subject- 
matter. Ahd now I am gravely tdd, that I might have remained^ 
ttfier this, the. representative of my country, because my oSiti^ 
ebndttct and character were not affected. 

I am net considering which of us is right in his view of th(fe 
pr(]|)er course of the government respecting mis treaty, ! iay that 
otit of the question. I contend that, in my opinion, T was not suf- 
ficiently supported, and this being so, that I ought to have returti- 
ed. Tdu contend that my opinion has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter; that the government took upon itself the responsibility, and 
therefore, even if a treaty had afterwards been negotiatted '^-coh*- 
taining provisions in the highest degree objectionable, however 
the government might be discredited," the minister waaftee; and 
that his "usefulness" eoiild not be thereby afltected. 

I shall not argue dris point with you. It is a question of feel- 
ing, quite as much as of reasoning, and he who would remain at 
a K>rei£n court under these circumstancfes, to represent a ''dwr* 
credited*' government, has no sehtiments in commcm with me up- 
on the subject. You state in your letter, dated Becember ^, that 
a declaration guarding against this claim to search our vessels, 
would have been '* no more suitable to this treaty than a declaras- 
tion against the right of sacking our towns in time of peace, or 
ally other outrage.'* You enlarge upon this proposition, and, in 
fiict, a considerable portion of your fetter is occupied with the de^ 
Jence of the omission of such a declaration. You suppose I had 
advanced the idea '' that something should have been offered to 
England as a ben6fit, but coupled with such a declaration or con^ 
dStion as that, if she received the boon, it would have been a re- 
cognition by her of a claim, which we make as a matter of right.** 

You ad.d, that the President, satisfied of the justice of the Ame- 
rican doctrine, has ** avoided to change this ground, and to place 
the just right of the country upon the assent, express or implied, 
of any power whatever." "The government thought no iskilfully 
extorted promises necessary in any such cases," &c. All this, 
and much more in ypur letter upon this topic, appear to me very 
extraordinary. I never made a suggestion of the nature you sup- 
pose. I never, for a moment, presumed the government would 
iold out to England a consideration for the disavowal of this pre*- 
tension. What I really said, I will here repeat from my letter to 
jou of F^ruary 15, 18^. But, before quoting the pfuragraph, I 
win make a quotation fVom what immediatdy precedes, to show 
that I had a correct notion of what would be the course of Eng- 
land. The hofy Chinese war is ended, and the Btitish army bas 
withdrawn to the east of the Indies. The pattern republic, as we 
are contemptuously called, can now be attended to. 

After showing that this pretension to search our ships is a claim 
to which this countty camiever submit, I remark: '^The next 
qttestion is, will England yield t" "It is our safer course to be- 
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Here she will not, and, looking to her line of policy, thai, too, is 
our natural cpurse. Wherever she has planted a foot, whether on 
marshy moor, or mountain, under the polar circles as under the 
tropics-^J will not say never; that word does not belong to the 
deeds of man-^but rarely has she withdrawn it. Whenever she 
has asserted a pretension, she has adhered to it, through good re- 
port and throuffh evil report, in prosperity and in adversity, with 
an iron will and a firm hand, of which the history of the world af- 
fords no equal example since the proudest days of the Roman emr 
pire," &c ; '< and the time hsus come when we must look her de- 
signs in the face,. and determine to resist or to yield. War is a 
ffreat evil, but ther« are greater evils than war, and among these 
IS national degradation. This we have never yet e^erienced, and 
I trust we never shall. *' 

''If Lord Ashburton goes out with such modified, pro|)08ition» 
upon the various questions now pending between the two govern- 
ments as you can honorably accept, the result will be a subject of 
lasting gratification to our country. And more particularly if, as 
I trust, before entering into any discussions, he is prepared to give 
such explanations as will show, that we have misunderstood the 
intentions of the British government respecting this claim of a 
right to change the law of nations, in order to accommodate it to 
their treaty stipulations and its practical consequences — a claim 
to enter and search our vessels at all times and in all places. This 
preliminary proceeding would be worthy of the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances, and equally honorable to both governments." 

Whether, in all I said above respecting the tenacity of England 
in the prosecution of her claims, new or old, I was justified by the 
characteristic traits of her history, let me be judged by the late em- 
phatic declaration of the chief of the British cabinet, made to the 
House of Commons, and through them to the world ; and which, 
we are significantly told, was cheered by both sides of the House ; 
and whether I am right in saying that I never thought of propo- 
sing that a ** benefit" should be offered to England for the reUn- 
quishment of this pretensiotr,^fts you allege, let me be judged by 
my own words. 

My letter of December 11th, is in accordance with these views. 
After stating the nature of this claim, I continue : *' Now here, it 
appears to me, the government should have stopped. The En- 
glish negotiator should have been told ; We abhor as much as you 
do this traffic in human beings, and we will do all our peculiar in- 
stitutions permit, to put an end to it But we will not suffer this 
matter to be made the pretext for wounding our honor and viola- 
ting our rights. We will not take a single step, till you have re- 
nounced this claim. We have already denounced it ; and if we 
should negotiate upon this subject matter, without settlmg this pre- 
liminary question, it would seem like an abandonment of the 
l^ound we have taken, or an indifierence to the consequences." 

This last paragraph touches, in my opinion, the true issue be- 
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tween us of this part of thie controversy. You say that the inser- 
tion of a: declaration against the right of search " would have been ^ 
no more suitable to this treaty, than a declaration against the right 
of sacking our towns in time of peace " &c., &c. ; and hence 
draw the conclusion that its omission wa^ both honorable and po- 
litic. As this sin of omission is the principal charge I make against 
this treaty, and as it is the one you labor most earnestly to reason 
away, I must be permitted again briefly to refer to it. 
\ The British government, in order, as they said, to execute cer- 
tain treaties they had formed for the suppression of the slave trade 
claimed the right to board and examine American ships. The 
American government denied this pretension, and thus stood the 
parties before the world. Then comes a British negotiator to our 
shores, to settle the subjects in difference between the two coun- 
tries. Two of these are settled. One is this slave-trad^ questiofi ; 
the very question which gave rise to the monstrous pretension that 
is preparing for us so much trouble. And this is distinctly admit- 
ted in the President's message, which states that, " afler the bounds 
ary, the question which seems to threaten the greatest embarrass- 
ment was that connected with the African slave trade." 

You negotiated upon the subject-matter, knowing the construc- 
tion the British government had given to its other slave treaties, 
and knowing, What is clear in itself, as stated in my letter of Oc- 
tober 3d, 1842, and what SiV Robert Peel has now fully confirmed, 
that " if a British cruiser meet a vessel bearing the American flag, 
where there is no American ship to examine her, it is obvious that 
it is quite as indispensable emd justifiable that the cruiser should 
search this vessel to ascertain her nationality, since the conclusion 
of the treaty, as it was before." The error, therefore, was in ne- 
gotiating upon this very subject, leaving tothe other party to say 
we have concluded an arrangement respecting the slave trade with 
you, since pur mutual pretensions concerning the right of search 
have been made known. You were aware that our claim arose 
out of that subject, and, as you have not guarded against it, we 
shall cnfbrce it. 

As to the analogy between such a claim and one to sack a town 
in time of peace, it is a sufficient answer to say, that when such a 
pretension is solemnly put forth to the world by England, I shaE 
think any government deserving the severest reprobation, which 
would go on and negotiate upon a subject-matter connected with 
the origin of such a claim, without sufficient security against it ; 
more particularly if, as in this case, the subject-matter relates to a 
question of gdneral benevolence, urged upon us, no doubt, by the 
most philanthropic motives, but which no just principle requires us 
to intermeddle with, at the sacrifice of the first attributes of our 
independence. ^ 

You make some remarks upon the impropriety of requiring from 
any nation a solemn renunciation of an unjust pretension, and you 
proceed to observe that the President '^has not sought, but, on the 
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coQtr^y, has sedulously avoided^ to change the ground, and to 
place the just rights of the country upon the assent^ express or im- 
plied, of any power whatever/' *' The government thought no 
skillfully extorted promises necessary in any such cases." 

As to the extortion of promise, it is a question of ethics, which 
has no place here. As to the prqu'iety of requiring a natpon for- 
mally to disavow an unjust pretension before entering into a nego- 
tiation with her, or, if she will not do so, of then telling her, we 
shall stand iq)on our public denial of your claim,^ and wQl not ne- 
gotiate with you, it seems to me that such a course is equally hon- 
orable and politic. Is not diplomatic history full of these efforts 
to procure such disavowak, and who before ever expressed a doubt 
of the policy of these measures 1 Have we iiot, time after time,, 
endeavored to induce England to stipulate, that she would not im- 
press seamen ^om our ships ? And did you not, in the course of 
the late n^otiation with Lord Ashburton, strive to procure the 
solemn abandonment of this claim? There is conclusive proof of 
this in your letter to the British minister of August ^h, ld42» 
where you say, after having conversed with him, that *' the govern- 
ment of the United States does not see any utility in opening such 
negotiation, unless the British gov^nment is prepared to renounce 
the practice in alljuture wars J' 

^ou remark, also, in the same letter, that '' both before and 
and since the war, negotiations have taken place between the two 
governments, with the hope of finding some means of quieting these 
oomplaints" (of impressment.) You allude also to the convention 
fornied fbr this purpose by Mr. King, in 1803, and to the " utter 
failure of many negotiations upoa this subject" 

Were all these fruitless efforts, so long carried on, liable to the 
objection you raise, that any nation, caUing upon another to dis- 
avow an unjust pretension, weakens its own cauae^ and ** that no 
lAterpolatioB of a promise to respect them« (that is, our rights an4 
dignity,) ingeniously woven into treaties, would be likely to affiurd 
such protection ?" 

Now, what becomes of the analogy you seek to establish, and 
which by a reductia ad absurdum, is intended to show that these 
conventional disavowals of contested pretensions are " skiUfully ex- 
torted promisesv"^ inconsistent with our dignity and int^ests? 
What becomes of the olaiin to sack our towns in time of peace* 
and of <' protests,*' which you liken to Chinese figures painted on 
cities, to frighten awav the enemy ? 

From the time of Washington to this day, almost every admin- 
istration has sought to procure from the British government a sol- 
emn relinquishment of her claim to impress our seamen, and never 
before was it discovered that the effort was unworthy and dishon- 
orable. 

And, during all the period of the long war between En^^and and 
France, at the close of the lai^t centmry and at the begmning of 
thin, when the laws pf nations and the rights of neutrals wera 
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equally contemued, how many attempts were made by our govern- 
moDt to iaduce that of Great Britain to abandon her nnjnst pre- 
teoisions, and to stipulate that she would no more exercise them ? 
and that, too, for a ** boon/' Our public documents are filled with 
proofs of this. I shall refer to one or two, which even you will 
deem conclusive. 

In a letter from Mr. Madison to ]Vf essrs. Monroe and •Pinkney^ 
dated May 20th, 1807, our negotiators are told, ** that, " without 
a provision against impressment^ substantially such as is contemp- 
lated in your original instructions, no treaty is to be concluded." 

Again, in a letter from Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe, dated Jan* 
uary 5th, 1804, the former remarks that ** the plan of a convene 
tion, contemplated by thf^ President, is limited to the cases of im* 
pressment of our seamen, of blockades, of visiting and searching, 
our vessels, of contraband of war, and of the trade with hostile co- 
lonies, with a few other cases, affecting our maritime rights, em^ 
bracingy, however, as inducements to Great Britain to do us justice- 
therein, a provision for the surrender of deserting seamen and soir 
diers, and for the prevention of contraband supplies to her ene- 
mies." 

Then follows the plan of a convention for these purposes. 

And this projet was the work of Mr. Madison, directed by Mr. 
lefierson, and addressed to Mr. Monroe. The '' rights and dig- 
nity" of the United States were as safe in their hands, as they wul 
ever be in mortal hands. And even if I had recommended, as t , 
have not, a " boon," or " favor," or " benefit," to be given toEng* 
land, in consideration of her relinquishment of this offensive claim^ 
I should not have wanted higher precedents to justify me. 

You object to the suggestion I made, that a declaration should 
have accompanied the ratification of the treaty, denying the right 
to search our ships ; and you ask, apparently emphatically, if this 
lutd been done, and if the British '' soverament with equal infe- 
nuiiy had appended an equivalent written declaration that it should 
not be considered as sacrificing any British right, how much more 
defined would have been the right of either party, or how much 
more clear the meaning and interpretation of the treaty 1" . 

I am very unwilling to believe you do not wish to deal sincerely 
with me in this matter, and I must, therefore, attribute the strange . 
err<»r*yoa have committed, in the ccmstruction of my language, to 
a hasty perusal of it Had you read it with due care, you would 
hav^ found that I spoke not of an ex parte declaration, but of a 
declaration mutually assented to^ and which thereby would have 
become a portion of the treaty : a declaration, putting a construe* 
tion upon the instrument, which would thus have been ratified with 
a knowledge of it. Afler meeting your assertion, that the tenden- 
cy of my letter was to impute blame to the President and Senate 
for the ratiiu^ation of the treaty, and showing that it was not the 
ratification but the n^ptiation I censured, I add, *^l am under the 
in^^efssion, if I had bad a vote to give, I should have been fout^d 
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among the majority upon that occasion. This, hovrever, would 
have been upon the condition, that some declaration should be an- 
nexed to the act of ratification, denouncing the pretension to 
search our ships. I would thus have sent the instrument to the 
British government, and placed upon them the responsibility of its 
final rejection or ratification, and I am sure we should have had 
the opinion of the world with us under such circumstances.'' I 
need add nothing to this branch of the subject. It is clear that I 
spoke here of a conditional ratification, depending upon the assent 
to be given by the other party to the declaration concerning the 
claim of search. Th6re would have been here no room for the 
diplomatic retort you suggest. There could have been no counter 
declaration, for then the whole arrangement would have been void. 
As I said in my letter of December 11th, "Had this course been 
pursued, the sincerity of the British government would have un- 
dergone a practical test, from which there would have been no es- 
cape. It would not have been necessary to quote the last despatch 
of Lord Aberdeen to show what he meant in another, or Lord Pal- 
merston in the first. If such a proposition had been made and 
accepted, our honor would have been vindicated, our rights secu- 
red, and a bright example of sincerity and moderation would have 
been given to the world by a great natibn. If it had been rejected, 
that would have proved that our co-operation in the suppression of 
the slave trade was a question of minor importance, to be sacrificed 
to the preservation of a pretension, intended to introduce an entire * 
change into the maritime police of the world." **Why this very 
obvious course was not adopted, I am utterly at a loss to conjec- 
ture, and that it was not, is precisely the objection to which the 
whole arrangement is liable. Instead of the high ground we should 
then have occupied, we find ourselves seriously discussing the 
question whether or not England will enforce this claim." 

There was a very uncourteous tone pervading your letter to me 
of November 14th, 1842 ; a kind of official loftiness, which, how- 
ever it may suit other meridians, does not belong to an American 
functionary writing to an American citizen. My answer to that ^ 
letter was very hastily written. It was prepared, as you will per- ' 
ceive by the date and by your receipt of it, the very day the post- 
master of New-York handed me your communication. 

I was aware that the subject ought to occupy more time, and 
that justice was not done to it. But you had intimated pretty dis- 
tinctly in your letter, that our correspondence w^sto be published, 
and I was apprehensive it might, somehow or other, find its way to 
the public before I could correct the erroneous impression, which 
your letter was calculated to produce. Under these circumsttm- 
ces, my attention was drawn to the general course of reasoning 
rather than to the mode in which this was conveyed ; and, although 
there were one or two paragraphs, so plainly uncourteous, that 
they could not escape my observation, still I passed them by, hav- * 
ing little taste for a war of words ; but, in your letter dated De- • 
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cWber 20th, md received February 33d, these oflteasiire exptea- 
iiom are repeated, and the same process is adopted to prove me 

fiilty of misstatement, which is contained in the preceding lettejr. 
met this attempt at that time without any reference to the Ian- 
Sage which you used. I shall meet it again ; but I shall take 
tve to precede my defence by reminding you of the comity, 
which an American Secretary of State owes to his countrymen. 
You say "the President is not a little startled, that you should make 
such totally groundless assumptions of fact, and then leave a dia- 
ereditable inference to be drawn from them. He directs me not 
only to repel this inference, as it ought to be repelled, but also to 
bring to your serious consideration and reflection the prc^riety of 
such an assumed narrative of facts, as your despatch, in this re* 
^pect, puts forth." 

"The President cannot conceive how you should have been led 
to adventure upon such a statement as this. It is but a ti&su^ of 
mistakes.^* "All these statements, thus by you made, and which 
are so exceedingly erroneous," &c. 

And, in your last letter, you say that, "in attempting to escape 
from some of the mistakes of this tissue, you have fallen into 
others," &c. 

Following your example^ it would have been easy to find a retort 
for these expressions, which would want neither point nor truth* 
But my own self respect, and, still more, my respect for that great 
tribunal of public opinion, which is to judge between us, forbid 
me from imitating your course upon this occasion. I would re* 
mind you, that there is nothing in your official position, nothing in 
our relative situation, which can justify this lofty assumption of 
superiority. I doubt if a parallel can be found in diplomatic his- 
tory since Njq[)oleon swayed the destinies of the world. But the 
use, which you make of the President's name, in this undignifiedi 
language, is even more to be regretted than the epithets them« 
selves. That high functionary should not be invoked, when a pri* 
vate citizen is thus assailed. Under different circumstances, such 
conduct might be imitated by the other party, and a system of 
crimination and of recrimination introduced into the correspon- 
dence of the department, equally injurious to the public interest, 
and incomp^ible with the public honor. Upon the present occa- 
sion, no such result will happen. I have too much respect for the 
Chief Magistracy of my country, and too much regard for the dis- 
tinguished individual who occupies that high post, to introduce his 
name unnecessarily into this discussion ; and, notwithstanding you 
have appealed to him, I shall still consider the language as yours, 
and not as his. Many others would not be as forbearing, t say 
the ^'language," for it is that which I censure, I do not question 
your right, Jior the right of any other person, freely to examine 
and to Baeet statements and arguments at diaqretiour But let this 
be d<Hie with the courtesy of a gentleman. 

I shall no^ {proceed, as briefly as possiblCi to exanaioe these 

13 
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charges of an assumed narrative of facts ; of groundless assump* 
Hon, and of a tissue of mistakes, which you hare onoe and again 
preferred against me. But first, let us see what is the grave fault 
jou allege I have committed. I will state it in your own words : 

" Before examining the several objections suggested by you, it 
may be proper to take notice of what you say upon the course of the 
negotiation. In regard to this, having observed that the national 
dignity of the United States had not been compromitted down to 
the time of the President's message, at the last session, you proceed 
to say : But England then urged the United States to enter into a 
conventional arrangement, by which we might be pledged to con- 
cur with her in measures for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Until then, we had executed our own laws in our own way. But, 
yielding to the application, and departing from our former princi- 
ple, of avoiding European combinations upon subjects not Ameri- 
can, we stipulated, in a solemn treaty, that we would carry into 
effect our own laws, and fixed the minimum force we would em- 
ploy for that purpose." 

Afler this quotation, you thus continue ; " The President can- 
not conceive how you should have been led to adventure upon such 
a statement as this. It is but a tissue of mistakes. The United 
States yielded to no application from England ; the proposition 
for abolishing the slave trade, as it stands in the treaty, was an 
American proposition ; it originated with the executive government 
of the United States, which cheerfully assumes all its responsibili- 
ty. It stands upon its own mode of fulfilling its duties, and ac- 
complishing its objects. Nor have the United States departed, in 
this treaty, in the slightest degree from their former principles, of 
avoiding European combinations upon subjects not American; 
because the abolition of the African slave trade is an American 
subject as emphatically as it is an European subject, and indeed 
more so, inasmuch as the government of the United States took 
the first great step in declaring that trade unlawful, and in attempt- 
ing its extinction. The abolition of this trafHc is an object of the 
highest interest to the American people and the American govern- 
ment ; and you seem strangely to have overlooked the important 
fact, that nearly thirty years ago, by the treaty of Ghent, the Uni- 
ted States bound themselves, by a solemn compact with England, 
to continue 'their efforts for its entire abolition,' both parties 
pledging themselves, by that treaty, to use their best endeavors to 
accomplish so desirable an object." 

" Again, you speak of an important concession made to the re- 
newed application of England. But the treaty, let it be repeated, 
makes no concession whatever to England. It complies with no 
demand, conforms to no request. All these statements, thus by 
you made, and which are so exceedingly erroneous, seem calcuDi" 
ted to hold up the idea that, in this treaty, your government has 
been acting a subordinate or even a complying part." And thea 
follows the grandiloquent passage I have already quoted^ commenc- 
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ing is such a solenin stj^e, that the President was '< startled'' at 
all these grievous offences of mine. 

Thus stands your charge in the letter of November lUh, 1848. 
It is r^ewed in that of December 20th. In my answer to the first 
I vbadicated myself, and I thought successfully, against your com- 
plaint, and never supposed it would again rise up in judgment 
against me. I told you that you had qualified as a tissue of mis^ 
takes a paragraph which contained one statement, as a fact, to . 
wit : that England had urged our government to enter into a trea<^ 
ty stipulation for putting an end to the slave trade, to which we 
yidded. I told you still further, why I, as well as the world, sup- 
posed that the application for this stipulation came from England^ 
She had pursued this object steadily for forty years, and she had 
salt out a special minister charged to negotiate upon that as well; 
as upon other subjects. We had no interest to form a slave trade 
convention. You refer to the treaty of Ghent as creating obligaf 
tions upon this matter, but that treaty makes not the slightest al- 
lusion to any further arrangements, and has no more connexioa 
with the treaty of Washington, than with the convention respects 
in^ armed vessels upon the lakes. It was complete in itself, and 
neither required nor looked to any other stipulations between the 
parties. And we had executed it in good faith. 

For these reasons, I supposed that Lord Ashburton came out to 
propose to us to enter into another treaty upon this subject ; and I 
thus stated it as an historic^ fact. In my answer, I further called 
to your observation that the rest of the paragraph waa matter of 
inference or deduction, not admitting qualifications applicable, not 
to inferences, but to assertions. As I shall, by and by, have oc- 
casion to refer again to this branch of the subject, I shall not pur- 
sue it any further at present. 

. In your last letter you reiterate, in substance, what you had previa 
<>usly said, and add, that '' it would appear from all this, that that 
which in your first letter appeared as a direct statement of fact, 
of which you would naturally be presumed to have had knowledge, 
sinks at last into inference and cohjecture." Now, here is a v^ery 
obvious error, which, by the slightest attention to what I said, 
would have been avoided ; but I will not qualify the mistake as a 
tissue of anything. I did not say that the statement of facts, to 
which you refer, was all matter pf inference. I said expressly, 
that the statement respecting the desire of England, that we should 
enter into this negotiation was put forward as a well-known fact, 
but that ^' ail else — I repeat it, all else— *to the very least idea, is 
matter of inference." Let the correctness of this assertion be judg- 
ed by a reference to the paragraph. You continue : '* But in al« 
tompting to escape from some of the mistakes of this tissue, you 
have fallen into othars.'' 

- Yon then refer to my statement, that England continued topro- 
secute the matter, and that we ooiisented to its introduction. This, 
however, it is very clear, is but the same idea W<o^ suggested 
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md comfoatted in your first letter. You sny tbe English ** minvK- 
ter no more presented the subjeet for negotiation than the govern* 
nient of the United States presented it." 

You then ask me to ** review my series of assertions on this sub*^ 
ject, and see whether they can possibly be regarded, merely as a^ 
statement of your own inference?/' 

It would be but a #aste of time to repeat what I have already 
. cndd, that I assumed as an historical fact, believed by everybody,, 
that Lord Ashburton came to urge the negotiation of this treaty,, 
and that upon this point we yielded to the desire of England, 
When you say this is one of the "inferences" to which I ref(M^, 
you furnish me with language and statements which are not my own., 
^ But, after all, why tins strange pertinacity in dwdling upon this 
jioint? Why this studied and repeated attempt to prove me 
guilty of a tissue of mistakes, becdMse I believed Lord Ashburton 
submitted propositions upon this question of the slave trade, and 
that our government acceded to them 1 1 have already shown, 
that this opinion was a natural one, and held in common with the 
country, and I trust I shall show this still more clearly. But even 
if not so, how does this change the state of things ? Does it prove 
diat the negotiator was more sagacious, or the treslty mcH*e useful 
and honorable ? The result is Uie same, and the inquiry is there* 
fore confined to the process. You will pdease to recollect I object- 
ed that we had yielded to the application of England, and maide a 
treaty upon this subject, without guarding against a dishonoraUd 
{Pretension she had advanced rejecting it 

This is the whole charge, which has provoked afi this " stwrt* 
ling" rq)roof. To this you ahsw^, as though this answer took 
away all censure, that the " British minister no more presented the 
subject for negotiation than the government of the United States 
presented it ;'* that is, in other words that the matter tbas jointly 
conducted and terminated. And is it possible you can believe that 
this circumstance takes away the grave responsibility of an imprd* 
vident arrangement^ which left us worse than it found us ; and, 
what is sincerely to be dej^ored by every American^ which led the 
President of the United States, in his annual message to Congress — 
a document read by the world — to put a construction upon this 
hdstrument^ which the English prime minister has contradicted in* 
the most solemn manner, and in no n^eastired terms ? The Pre- 
sident, in his miessage of 1841, says that this claim of ^' visit and 
iiM^ry" was " regarded bs the right of search, presented only in 
a new fwrn, and expressed in diilrent words," and he adds that 
he had denounced it as inadmissible by this United States. He 
then proceeds to speak of the recent treaty, and thus continues : 
" From this it will be seen that the ground assumed in the mes* 
sage (to wit, that the United States would never submit to this 
new-fangled daim of 'visit aiid inquiry') has been fuUy maintain- 
ed, at the same ^me, th^t the stipulations of the treaty of Ghent 
^e to be carried out in good faith by the two countries^ and that 
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^n pretence is renrnvedfor interference with our cmnmercefor awf 
jmrpose by a foreign government" 

TUs construction the English government deny, and boldly 
AVOW their adherence to the claim to board and examine our ves« 
flel». Now, where can you find one word in the treaty, which but 
intimates that this question respecting '' visitation'' has been even 
-taken up or touched? Unfortunatdy, no such word is there ; nor 
is thfflre any principle of sound construction, which can supply its 
place. What I said to you in my letter of October 3d, upon this 
topic may, perhaps, produce more impression now than it did then. 
It has been marvellously confirmed. I remarked : '' In carefbtty 
looking at the 7th and 8th lu-ticies of the treaty providing for the 
st^ppresfiion of tbia traffic, I do not see that they change in the 
Mdightest degree the pre««xi8ting rights claimed by Great Britain 
to search our ships. That claim, as advanced both by Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Aberdeen, rests on the assumption that the trea- 
.ties between Eiigland and other European powers upon this sub- 
ject could not be executed without its exercise, and that the hap- 
py concurrence of these powers not only justified, but rendered it 
indispensabk. By the recent treaty we are to keep a squadron 
on the coast of Airica. We have kept one there for years; durin|( 
ihe whole time, indeed, of these efforts to put a stop to this most 
iniquitous commerce. The effect of the treaty, therefore, is to ren- 
der it obligatory upon us, by a convention, to do what we have 
Icmg d<»ie vpluntarily-^to place our municipal laws in some mea- 
sure beyond the reach of Congress, and to increase the strength 
of the squadron employed on this duty." 

*' But if a Britii^ cruiser meet a vessel bearing the American 
4ag where there is no American ship of war to examine her, it is 
obvious that it is quite as indispenscdfle and justifiable^ that the 
cruiser should search this vessel to ascertain her nationality, since 
the conclusion of this treaty as it was before. The mutual rights 
jof the parties are in this respect whoUy untouched ; their preten- 
sions exist in full force, and what they could do prior to this ar- 
rsmgement they may do now ; for though they have respectively 
sanctioned the employment of a force to give effect * to the laws, 
eights, and obligations of the two countries,' yet they have not pra- 
hibited the use of any other measures, which either partji may be 
•di^osed to adopt." 

What was opinion, when I wrote, has now become fact. . 

In all this I beg not to be misunderstood. I do not wish again 
to subject myself to the charge you made against me of favoring 
the pr^ensions of England. That is one of the last offences I de- 
sire to commit, or, if I know myself, that I am likely to commit. 
I think the pr^ension she advances to search our vessels, and to 
^call this search a ^' visitation," is one of the most injurious and 
unjustifiable claims of modern days. I would meet the first exer- 
^oise of it by war. It leads directly to impressment^ and subjects 
our .whde commercial marine to the mercy of a jealous rival. It 
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is but another step in her march towards universal doraination I 
do not believe our government have acknowledged this claim, or 
ever thought of acknowledging it. I believe the President and all 
his cabinet are too honorable and too patriotic ever to harbor a 
thought of their surrendering one of our proudest national rights. 
But, as I said before, it 4s an act of omission and not of commis- 
sion I censure. It is because a treaty has been made embracing 
the slave trade, and because no security is found there against the 
exercise of this pretension, which threatened, as the President said 
in his message, the greatest embarrassment, and was '* connected 
with the African slave trade." 

But to return to your charge of my want of good feith in this 
" tissue of mistakes." In any discussicm concerning the origin 
and nature of the propositions, which led to the 7th and 8th arti- 
cles of the treaty of Washington respecting the dave trade, yott 
have greatly the advantage over any antagcmist. It is a remarka- 
ble fact, and without precedent, probably, in modern diplomacy, 
that not one written word is to be fbund in the documents relating 
to this treaty, which passed between the negotiators, and which- 
led to this new and important stipulation. I presumes these func- 
tionaries met often, and conversed upon the various topics pend- 
ing between them, and then some protocol of their meeting, ot 
some correspondence, was prepared, embodying their views. One 
would suppose that this course was necessary, as well for them- 
selves, as for the information of their governments, and, I may 
add, in the case of the American negotiator, for the information 
of the people — equally his sovereign and the sovereign of the 
government he represented — was all this omitted, or has it been 
suppressed? As was said by a senator from Pennsylvania, in the 
debate upon the ratification of the treaty, and said with as much 
beauty, " The tracks of the negotiators were upon sand, and the 
returning tide has effaced them forever." 

In the question relating to impressment there is no such reserve. 
We have a letter on that vital subject from each party ; and yet 
this correq[)ondence led to nothing ; and when it was prepared, k 
would lead to nothing. Why it is there, it passes my comprehen- 
«on to judge. When, in conversation with the British negotiator,, 
you found he was not prepared to make any concession upon this^ 
subject, why introduce it at all, and give his government another 
Of^>ortunity to assert its pretension^ and to avow its determination 
jto enforce it ? What was gained by this ? You could hardly ex- 
pect to shed new light upon a question discussed by Jefferson and 
Madison ; and you could hardly expect, that any declaration of re- 
sistance to the practice could be more emphatic, than the resist- 
ance of the last war, and the numerous remonstrances against the- 
doctrine with which our diplomatic history abounds. An import 
tant subject is introduced into the treaty without any discussion ; 
«id another, still more important, is discussed without introdnc* 
tion, and with the foil knowledge that it would not be introduced. 
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Allow me again to ^r«ad before you the paragraph you quote, 
and which contiins the '' tissue of mistakes/' which occupies so 
conspieoous a place in your letter : 

'' But England then urged the United States to enter into a con-, 
ventional arrangement, by which we might be pledged to concur 
with her in the measures for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Till then we had executed our own laws in our own way ; but, 
yielding to this application, and departing from our former prin- . 
ciple of avoiding European combinations upon subjects not Amer-, 
ican, we stipulated in a solemn treaty that we would carry into 
effect our own laws, and fixed the minimum force we would em-, 
ploy for that purpose." . 

This is the whole charge, as you make it. This is the paragraph 
in reference to which you say "the President cannot conceive how 
you should have been led to adventure upon such a statement as 
this.'* Now let us analyze this matter, and see if it is as "starts 
ling" as you suppose. How many facts are here stated 1 and, of 
these, how many are denied or doubted ? 

First. England urged us to make a treaty for the suppression of 
the slave trade. 

Second. We yielded to this apj^ication. 

Third. Before then, we had executed our own laws in our own 
way. 

Fourth. We departed thereby from an old principle of avoiding 
European combinations upon subjects not Anierican. 

Fifth. We stipulated we would carry into eflfect our own laws. 

Sixth. We fixed the minimum force we would employ for that 
purpose. 

Here is the whole indictment. Now for the defence. 

I suppose I may pass over the second fact. It depends entirely 
upon the first, and is, in truth, a part of it. If England urged this 
treaty upon us, and we thereupon assented to the negotiation of 
it, we of course yielded to the application. I suppose I may pass 
over the third fact : no one will dispute its truth. Or, if it is de- 
nied, let it be shown when, before now, our laws were enforced by 
virtue of treaty stipulations. I suppose I may pass over the fourth. 
It is matter of opinion, as I said in my former letter— of infference. 
No one can place it in that category of facts, for the truth of which 
he who advances them is morally responsible. You say that tke 
suppression of the slave trade is interesting to the United States; 
and that therefore we have not departed, in the formation of the 
treaty, from the wholesome maxim of non-combination. I say it 
is interesting, also, but that our duties can be fully performed with- 
out any European combination ; and that such a mutual arrange- 
ment is injurious, and violates one of the articles of our political 
faith : and, in proof of the danger of these arrangements, I refer to 
the "perpetually recurring difficulties, which are presenting them 
selves in the execution of the conventions between Prance and 
England upon this subject." I suppose I may pass over the fifth 
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fact, for no one ci^ qnestion that, by the treaty, we do stipvlate t4 
carry into effect our own laws. The eighth article exprestiy de- 
clares that the object is to "enforce the laws," -fcc., of each of ^ 
two countries. I suppose, also, I may pass over the sixth ^t, for 
the same eighth article provides that the squadron to be enjoyed 
in suppressing the slave trade shall "carry in all not less than 
eighty guns." Here is the minimum. We thus removed five of 
diese condemned facts from the act of aconsatton. There remains 
one to support the charge you have made, and to justify the un- 
qualified language you have employed. And what is this solitary 
proof of my bad faith t Here it is. I said that England had 
urged our government to enter into stipulations foir suppressing 
the slave trade, to \diich we had yielded. I am "startled" my- 
self fit the importance you attach to my views of this matter, and 
to the gravity of the proof these have ted to. I have diready re* 
marked, that all the world supposed Lord Ashburton came here 
with propositions upon this, as well as upon some other subjects, 
in dispute between the two governments ; and, at- the moment I 
am writing, I find in the papers an ^traet of a letter from ^ Mr. 
Everett to you, presented to the House of Representatives by Mf . 
Gushing, which fully confirms my previous impressions. In that 
letter Mr. Everett says, he was told by Lord Aberdeen, on the 
27th of December, 1841, that Lord Ashburtcm was going to the 
Uisited States "with full power to settle any point in discussion, 
imbodying what was called the right of search, which was the most 
difficult." And another incident comes q>portunely to c<»firm 
idl this. It is the statement of a senator, who, from his position, 
ought to know the circumstances, and who, from his high charac* 
ter, is entitled to all credit. Colonel King said, in the senate, on 
the 23d ttlt»mo, speaking of the claim to visit our vessels, "It was 
intoleraUe." Here, then, was a direct point of oollision, and that 
was what brought Lord A^shburton to this country with the view 
of adjusting this difficulty. 

I may expmss the surprise I l^t when I read the following par^ 
agraph in yoi:u* last letter, urged with as much emphasis, as though 
the merits of the treaty, and of our whole controversy, turned up- 
on this point. Truly, when such undue importance is given to a 
topic, so little meriting it, wh^i its discussion occupies seven folio 
pages of your last letter, and three pages of its predecessor, and 
when the vkw you present is most elaborately prepared, I may 
well presume that a substantial defence of your various positions 
is not easily found. This is the paragraph : 

"Suppose your letter to go before the public unanswered and 
uncontradicted ; suppose it to mingle its^ with the general polit- 
ical history of the country, as an official letter among the archives 
of the Department of State ; would not the general mass of readeA 
understand you as reciting facts, rather tban as drawing jour own 
conclusions ? as stating history, rather than as presenting an argu- 
ment ? It is of ^n incorrect narrative that the President complains ; 



It k tblt» ki ]Fouf held in Pavis, jou should undertake to wrUe ^ 
hisftorj of a very delici^ part of a negotiation carried on at Wash- 
a^fton, with which you had nothing to do, and of wliich you had 
no anthestie information ; and which bktory, as you nanate it,^ 
reflects not a little on the indei>ende&ce, wisdcoa, and puUic^irit 
<^ the adminifitrittion." 

Strange, indeed, that this ''history/' and ''narrative,'' and "del^ 
icate part of a negotiation," &^., &,c,, &c., aroto bechargedtoa 
t^ple su^^estion, or asserticm if you please^ that Lord Ashhurton 
eame oteg to make propositions to the 'government, respeotmg the 
4Biave trade, which we^e acc^ted. 

Bi^, before quitting this topic, I shall ^>peal to your own author " 
ity. You remarked to me, in your letter of November 14^ that 
^'the United Btates yielded to no aj^ication from England. The 
piopoeition for aboUsfaing the slave tirade, ^s it stands in the treaiy, 
vMSr axk Americui preposition : it <»'iginated with the executive goi* 
TMrnment of the United States, wbu^h cheerfully assumed its are* 
aponaibility/' You r^Qvked, in your letter of Deceni>er 20ih, 
^^Now, the English minister no nM»re presented the object for ne- 
gotiatkm^ than the government of the United States presented H; 
nor can it be said, th^ the United States c^na^tjsd to ks mtio* 
duction, in any other sense, than it may be said, that the Britiah 
ainister consented to it." All this is too diplomatic for me. I 
«an nather clearly comprehend what is meant in the la^ quotation, 
SK^, so far as I comprehend it, can I reconcile it wiUi the other. 
Whether eith^ fairly eentradicts my sugg^sticM}, that the introduce 
tioB of the slave trade stipi^tion into the yreaty, was due to ^ 
i^lication of England, I leave to those, who ai^ more competent 
to lodge yonr ki^uage than I am, to determine. At forst, it is a 
gu^r^d |)repositi^m, that the provision, as it stands in the tre^y, 
isAe work i^the American government; and, at last, this pro*- 
vision owes its paternity, as much to one government as to the. 
other. 

But I may well appeal to your own candor to say, if the specuil 
pleadmg m the fi^st quotation meets the issue between us. I said 
we consented to the introduction of the slave tradestipulation into 
^treaty, upon the application of England, and you do not spare 
your feproof for this aseertion, through ten pages of your letters, 
te(»use the prc^^tion, as it stands in the treaty^ was an Am^i- 
amx proposition. 

But, if you mean by all this, that liOrd Aishburton did not mak^ 
nny pffopoc^tion to our .government upcai this subject, b^ut that yo^ 
l^isessed it upon him, as you would seem to intimate, in order tp 
iTi^el the siiggesti<m I made, then I must be permitted to say, th^ 
^th^ is nothing mpre extraorii^nary in all our diplpmatic history. 
laMl UiiA ^ai^i^e upon this topic, but merely ask, what benefo 
im Am^ican ^legptiator saw for his country in this arrangement 
Afmneotingits with another nation, and exposing us, both in i»in, 
^le a»d pmctice, to oonsequences, which human sagacity cai^^Qt 
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dv^'oonjecturd ? I will ask, ia the words of the Preudent^s mes- 
sage, what adjustment of a difficulty cf grmt magnitude and im^ 
portance, in relation to this matter, took place, if it was not this 
very question ? What other " embarrassment (atill in the words 
of the message) was connected with the African slave trade!" 
Both Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, in 1841,eiq)res8lydis-. 
avowed the right to search American vessel^ with a view to pre- 
vent their engaging in the slave trade. They both declared, and 
Sir Robert Peel repeated the declaration in his late q>eech, (I 
quote the words of the last :) "The right of search, connected with 
American vessels, we entirely disclaim. Nay, more ; if we knew 
that an American vessel was furnished with all the materials, re- 
quisite for the slave trade, &c., still we should be bound to let that 
vessel pass on." And that our government knew these views, is 
distinctly stated by the President, in his message, who says that 
Lord Aberdeen "expressly disclaimed all right to detain an Amer- 
ican ship on the high seas, even if found with a cargo of slave* on 
board, and restricted the pretension to a mere claim to visit and 
inquire.*^ This daim, the President adds, " was regarded as the 
right of search, presented only in a new form, and expressed in 
different words, and I therefbre felt it my duty to declare, in my 
annual message to Congress, that no such concession coold be 
made ; and that the United States had both the ability and indin- 
aticm to enforce their own laws," dzrC. I repeat, then, what other 
point remained to be adjusted upon this generd subject, but this 
very claim of visitation ? and if this was not adjusted, as it is now 
de^ it was not, what "adjustment" did take placet And why was 
the stipulation introduced into the treaty, as though we could not 
keep a squadron on the coast of Africa, and execute our own laws, 
iHthout binding ourselves in a solemn convention with Great Bri- 
tain to do so ? And all this you intimate, without even a request 
•on her parti 

I here close this controversy ; and I shall close the correi^iond- 
ence by a few remarks upon the serious position, in which our 
country is now placed. It affords me no pleasure to find that all 
I foretold respecting the course of the British government, in rela- 
tion to this pretension to search our ships, has been signally con- 
firmed by the recent dedaration of Sir Robert Peel. The accom- 
plishment has soon, too socm followed the prediction. I said, in 
my letter to you of February 16th, 1842, as I have already stated, 
that England rarely, if ever, abandoned a pretension, and that in 
my opinion she would enforce this. And in my letter to you of 
December 11th, 1842, speaking of the probability that she would 
carry into effect her doctrine, I said : "That she will do so when 
her interest requires it, I have no more doubt than I have that she 
has already given abundant proofs, that the received code of pub- 
lic law is but a feeble barrier, when it stands in the way of power 
and ambition. Both Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen tdl us 
she will." And now, a greater tiian either has said so, and, as the 
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L(mdon Times expresses it, he has said it in the most emphatic 
manner. And what, then, is our position? Sir Robert Peel has 
declared that the British government never will relinquish this 
ohim to search our vessels, calling it a visitation ; and the Lon- 
don Times, the great exponent of the principles and purposes of 
the English government and aristocracy, said, on the 31st of last 
December, a month before this declaration, that, ^'En^and has n^ 
abandoned one titUe of her claim (to search our vessels';) the treaty 
does not aflcMrd the smallest presumption, that she has ; and the 
United States would find that the right would continue to be un^ 
flinchingly, (aye, that is the word,) unflinchingly exercised." And 
it adds, that this '^essential right of the British navy'' would nev^ 
be relinquished. Sir Robert Peel is a cautious statesman. He 
does not deal in abstracticms. He does not make declarations in 
the face of the world, to remain inoperative, particularly when such 
declarations are cheered by both sides of the House, in a manner 
to show, beyond a doubt, that they are responded to by the public 
feeling of the country. And the Times, well informed of the views 
of the government a month before they were commimicated to the 
nation, would not have said that the right would he unflinchingly 
exercised, if it wer« to remain a dead letter. 

We all know to what this pretension leads, and to what it ia in- 
tended to lead : that it will virtually subject our whole commereial 
marine to the English navy. It is an insult to the common sense 
of the world to talk about a difference, in their effects, between a 
search for one purpose, and a search for another ; and to call a 
search to ascertain the character of a vessel, and to .carry her in 
for condemnation — ^at the will of a midshipman, perhaps, if he be- 
lieves, or affects to believe she belongs to one country and claims 
to belong to another — ^to that great gulf, always ready to swallow 
American property, a British court of admiralty— *to call, I say^ 
such a search a visitation, and, by this change of name, to justify 
the pretension — all this was reserved for the nineteenth century, 
Fcwr, what is a " visitation?" It is not enough to look at the flag ; 
fbr any ** bunting," as Lord Palmerston cdls it, may be hoisted. 
It is not enough to look at the men, for all marines contain foreign^ 
ers, as well as natives. It is not enough to look at the papers, Ux 
these may be simulated. It is not enongh to look at the log-book, 
for that may be false or forged. It is not enough to look at the 
cargo, for that proves nothing. But it is obvious, that all these 
will be looked at to satisfy the inquisitor and his inquisition. 
I The London Sun said, last year, very justly, "If the Americana 
sanction the examination of their ships, for the mere purpose of 
ascertaining if a vessel bearing the American flag is bona flde im. 
American vessel, they sancticm a rigid examination of the vessd 
herself." And it is to be borne in mind, that the right to exam*- 
ine presu{^>oses the right to send in, if the examination is not sat- 
isfactory to the (^cer, and to condemn if not satisfactory to the 
judge. What f<^lows, let our histwy from 1793 to 1815 telK 
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Bat this is the least injury, sought to be failed upon us; 
Heretofore, agreeably to her own doetrine, England could only m* 
ftess our seamen in time of war; for she claimed the right to boar4 
our vessels, merely as a belligerent right, which ceased when aha 
was at peace. And she conceded — and §o said the Prince Regenti 
in his celebrated declaration of January 9th, 1813, in answer to 
^e manifesto of the American government — that a British cruiser 
could not board an American ship for the purpose of impressment; 
but that, having once entered under a legal right, then the board- 
«ig officer could seize whoever he pleased, to be transferred to a 
Ibmgn navy, there to fight against his own country. Now, the 
British government has devised a plan, by which our vessels may 
be boarded in time of peace, and thus the whole seamen of tl^ 
United States may be placed at the disposition of England, in peace 
and war. 

We now understand the full value of impressment, and why Lord 
Ashburton would not relinquish it ; and we understand what the 
London Times means, when it says that '< this right of visitation, 
which is to be 'unflinchingly exereised,' is essentisd to the British 
^avy.'' 

No pretension,m modern times, has advanced more rapidly than 
4his. It is but a year or two since Lord Stowell, the well-known 
ikiglish admiralty judge, solemnly decided that "no nation can ex- 
ercise a right of visitiUion (mark that word) and search upon th« 
eommon and unappropriated part of the ocean, except upon the 
belligerent claim." And still later, the Iktke of Wellington said, 
in the House of Lords, 'Hhat if there was one point more to be 
avoided than nnother, it was that relating to the visitation ^ ves* 
«els belonging to the (American) Uni<Mi.'° The first time we heard 
of this pretension, as a serious claim, was from Lord Palmerstcm 
on the 27th of August, 1841, and the next was from Lord Aber- 
deen on the Idth of October following ; and it was then put forth 
as "indispensable and justifiable,'^ in the executionr of certain slave 
trade treaties, formed with the '^States of Christendom.*' Now, 
the British government claim that it has become a settled part of 
the law of nations. And our ships are to be searched, says Sir 
Rob^t Peel, to ascertain if a "grievous wrong has not been done 
to the American flag." This is really one of the most extraordi- 
nary assumptions of modern days. Our flag is to be violated, to 
«ee if it has been abused ! The whole country knows where the 
" grievous wrong " would be, if this principle were carried into 
practice. 

It becomes every American to ask, if he is prepared to yield this 
right of search. For myself, I think it is better to defend the ou^ 
works, than the citadel; to fight for the first inch of territcffy xb^M 
than for the last ; to maintain our hmior when attacked, rather 
t^an to wait till we have none to be attacked or maintained ^ and 
auch, I trust and hope, will be the unwavering determination of 
the government and of the country. 
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What I antieipatedy wh^ I commeBeed thit tetter, hm eonie toi 
^ase. The documents ealled for by Colonel Benton have been sant 
into the Senate, as I perceive by the last papers. Your recent 
lietter wili now go out with the others, and reach the Americat^ 
people. I have no meaiis of cl^uring myself fVom the difficulties^ 
you have spread around me, but by submittihg my views, as yoo^ 
have submitted yours, to the decision of the country. I am now s 
private citizen. Twice, since I became such, you have presented 
to me, in elaborately prepared documents, your sentiments upon 
some important topics, arising ont of the late treaty. These docu^ 
ments now make part of the political history of the country. There 
are, therefore, no considerations of duty nor of propriety to restrain 
me from appealing to the same great tribunal to judge between us: 
{torn endeavoring to redeem myself from some severe charges yo» 
have made against me. I have been written at, but the publib 
have been written to. I shall, therefore, not hesitate to authorize 
the immediate publication of this letter, being little disposed to 
teave it to be buried in the archives of the Department of State. 

At the moment of signing my letter, the President's message of 
February 27th, 1843, respecting the treaty of Washington and the 
right of dearoh, has reached ririe. I think every American shoald 
go with the President in his reprobation of this doctrine. I re^sr, 
however, to the message, to saf , that had it been in my possessioft^ 
when the body of this letter was prepared, I should have quot^ it 
instead of quoting the other messages, because in this the views 
ai'e more elaborately prepared than in those, showing that the daira 
of visitutiffii was perfectly comprehended by our government when 
this treaty Was negotiasted; that it was denoiinced as wholly inad<^ 
missible, *ind that the treaty was supposed to have made " a prac- 
tical setttement of the question." 

One or two reflections force themselves upon my mind, wfaieh^ 
I shall stibtnit to you> even at this latie moment. . 

in the first place, this claim to search our vessels, under the 
pretenx^e c^msiting them, though connected in its c»rigin, or rather 
antkotmced as connected, with the African slave trade, is co-exten- 
sive with the ocean. The principle, upon which it rests, so far 
as it rests on any, are of universal appliciition. For, wherever 
a British cruiser meets a vessel bearing the Amierican ftag, such 
cratcier may wish to know if a ** grievous wrong" has been com- 
mitted, and whether she is truly what she appears to be. 

Such are the necessary consequences of this doctrine, and such 
we i»>w ascertain is the extent to which it is to be pushed. It is 
distinedy announced by Sir Robert Peel, in his late speech, that 
this right of visitation is not necessarily connected with the slave 
trade, and this is confirmed by the Times , which says, '' that this 
right has obviously no intrinsic or neccessary connection with 
the slave tfade," and " that it is a part of the marine code of 
nations." 

HoW; then> could a eohtentional airrangement^ obliging us to 
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k«ep a squadron qpon the coast ol Africa, guard agaiost its ekcr- 
cise, or ''supersede/' in the words of the message, ''any supposed 
necessity, or any motive, for such examination or visit ?'^ Again, 
Hovr could it guard against these effects, even if the operation of 
the doctrine were limited to search or visitation in slave trade lat* 
itttdes ? England said to us — We have made a treaty with France* 
by which we have a right to search her ships, and to send them in 
for condemnation, if they are engaged in the slave trade. If we 
cannot search your ships, we cannot execute this treaty, because 
a French vessel, by hoisting an American fleg, will place herself 
beyond the reach of our cruisers ; therefore we shall visit your 
ships. 

Now, it is manifest, that our squadron upon the coast of Africa, 
will not change in the slightest degree this state of things. A 
French vessel may still hoist the American flag, and thus protect 
a cargo of slaves^ so far as this protects it, in any part of the great 
ocean, from the African coast to the coast of Brazil. Is this 
squadron of eighty guns, or is any vessel of it, to be every where ? 
And where it is not, what will prevent any ship from placing an 
American flag at its masthead ? 

I am stating, not defending, the British doctrine, and I do not 
enter here, into those obvious considerations, which demonstrate 
its fallacy and injustice. This I have attempted elsewhere, but 
with what success it does not become me to judge. I attempted 
to show, that because any of the " States of Christendom" choose 
to form treaties for the attainment of objects, military, commercial^ 
or philanthropic, such mutual arrangements give them no right to 
change the established laws of nations, and to stop and search our 
vessels upon the great highway of the world. It is the slave trade 
to-day, but it may be the sugar trade to-morrow, and the cotton 
trade the day afler. But besides, it is obvious that all cases put 
by the British political casuists, in support of this new doctrine, 
are mere questions of identity, where he who does the deed and 
boards the vessel acts, not upon his right, but upon his responsi- 
bility, and, like the sheriff who arrests a person upon a writ, is jus- 
tified, or not, according to the result. 

But it is clear, that this claim, as asserted, is not at all incon^ 
sistent with our new treaty stipulation ; that this stipulation does . 
not render unnecessary the exercise of the claim ; and, therefore^ 
that as it does not expressly, so neither does it by fair implication^ 
" make a practical settlement'' of the question; nor does "the 
eighth article" remove "all possible pretext, on the ground of mere 
necessity, to visit and detain our ships upon the African coast, 
because of the alleged abuse of our flag by slave traders of other 
nations." 

Very respectfully, &c., 

LEW. CASS. 
Hon. Daniel Webster, 

Secretary v/ State, Washington. 
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. The apprehenaioos entertained by Gov. Cass, were realized by 
the constructioa which the English ministry gave to the ueaty^ on 
this point of negotiation. They* insisted, that by the treaty no 
concession had been made by England of her claim of right to 
stop and search our vessels. This was the objection urged by 
Gov. Cass, and the nation against which he was directing his 
efibrts, through her ministry, singularly confirmed his argument, in 
Imposition to the ground assumed by Mr. Webster. The question 
was left, by the treaty, in the condition in which the negotiation 
found it. The parties to it, differed in their understanding of its 
meaning, and the British government made no secret of its inten- 
tion to deny the construction placed npon the treaty by the United 
States government. It distinctly said, that the right of search 
never formed the subject of discussion during the negotiation, nor 
was any concession required by the United States or made by 
Great Britain^ In this discussion Gov. Cass took, from the first, 
high grounds, and successfully maintained them. He demonstrated 
the inutility of insisting that a concession had been made, when, 
in fact, there was none. '* Let us," said he, " abandon all profit- 
less diplomatic discussion, and, strong in our rights, let us meet 
the first violation of our flag, which is committed by order of the 
Britbh government, as nations ought to meet systematic attacks 
upon their honor and independence." 

" I trust," said he, on another occasion, " we shall resist this 
monstrous pretension, to the last extremity; t/, in doing so, war 
comes^ let it come — there are evils greater than war, and a nation 
which abandons its honor and forfeits its self respect, must become 
the reproach of its cotemporaries, and its name a bye-word to 
posterity." 

Beyond question. Gov. Cass established the fact, that Great Bri- 
tain, in seeking to obtain the ratification of the quintuple treaty, 
had, especially, if not solely, in view the enslavement of the trade 
and commerce of the world, and to subject them to her contrcJ, 
and make them tributary to her aspiring greatness. How much, 
then, do we, as Americans, owe ; how much does the world not 
owe to the decisive action of Gov. Cass, which protected their 
rights firom being swallowed in the rapacious maw of an ambitious 
and grasping nation? 
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Mt. Webber, though so formidaUe 'to antagonifit, was b6m- 
pletely ovei^hdrndd by the fbrce of argument brought against h^ 
treaty, by Gov. Caas. The letter of Go?. Cass, dated Marcii 7ih, 
1848, was never answered by Mt. Webster. He merely infor)(ndl 
Gov. Cass, in a brief note, that he had cursorily glanced at a por» 
tion of it, andy after more attentive perusal, if occasion required, 
he would reply to it at length. This he never found *' occasion'* 
to do. To this day, the reasoning and argument of Gov. Gt^h 
stand without even an attfempt at refutation from the great nt^gott- 
ator and constitutional expounder. 

The discussion with Mr. Webster, had the happy effisct of pise** 
ing Gov. Cass, in his true light, before his country. Ifis feHow 
citizens admired his boldness and skill, in baffling the schemes 6f 
Great Britain ; and they sustained him in his objections to tte 
treaty of Washington. With their approbation cheering him, he 
could well bear with composure the attacks of his political bppo 
sers and the vulgar vituperation and abuse of foreign peers atid 
presses. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Qov. Cass' opportunities for acquiring knowledge of the sdiemes of diplo^na'^ 
' tiets-^ffis success in thwarting their plots agiifist the' welfare of his couiitfy-^ 
His return to the United States-^The reception given to him by the people of 
Boston— Letter from Gen. Jackson— The lirelcome extended to him by the dt- 
isens of the towns and villages throngh which he passed on his journey to De- 
troit—His letter to the Committee of the Democratic Convention of Indiana^-^ 
Gen, Caspi regarded by the people as a Candidtite for the JPreladentiy— Publ\o 
opinion, The annexatiop of Texas — Gen* Cass' letter advocating annexation^ 
The fiftkimore Comrentioo of 1844^Goti Cass' letter read in that Convei^- 
tion— His name withdrawn for the sake of union and harmony — Nomination <tf 
James K. Pdlk-'-<'Ov. Cass supports the nomination— Meets nis ^llow ditisem 
in various parts of the country and advocates the election of Mr» Folk— Gre^t 
Democratic victory. - . 

GrQv. Cau^ from ^is position in public life has enjoyed opportu- 
nities of acquiring a thorough knowledge ofthe schemes and pla^Sy. 
foro^ed by Eurc^ean Cabinets to promote their particular aggran- 
dizeip^pt. His accurate perception and tact has enabled him on 
mofte Ihta one occasion, to frustrate the deep laid ^nd .Hr^l<li^gui9^ 
plots of the most celebrated and Me diplomatists of Europe. Men 
of all political parties in the United States, with some few excep- 
tions, hare \>een forced by the palpable, self ofident benefits d^ 
rired from his services, to award to him- the credit of obtainmg^ 
them, when from political prejudice, they would gladly have with' 
lield their admi^ion. The gratification of receiving an lyiproving 
VQice firom his political exponents, has been enjoyed by Gov. Cass^ 
to an extent, unequalled in the career of any other eminent citi- 
zen of t^ Ilqpvtblic, since the days of Washington. 

He was greeted on his arrival in this couotry, by the applauds 
ing voice of his country m^, without distinction of party* He 
wfis regsurded ai^d treated as the man of the nation. His ''£|ith- 
fill ^ryices and ei^getic proceedings at an important crisis in 
bis distii|guished mission'* to use the language of the citizens ^f 
JJoston, had endeared him to every American hearty whosefee)- 
iDgp ^ught e^^re^ion in some public acknpwledgement of tt^^r 
^gratitvi^e. Thfiife was all oyer the couutry a spo^tajpeojis i^il^- 
.$ii^<^ ^ip(i^atip9 a:^d esteeqi^ for the v^ who upiftw^d (>y t))e 
' 14 ' '' * 
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potentates of the old world, stood forth, even then unsnstained by 
his own goTernment, their single opposer, when they attempted to 
interpolate in the maritime law of the world, their selfish concep- 
tions of their own interests, involving an outrage upon the Ameri- 
can flag, and an infringement of the rights of American Seamen. 
It was truly a sublime spectacle, and the people loved to picture 
it before them, when the plain and unostentatious representative 
of this free Republic, at the proudest Court of Europe, surrounded 
by the noble, and learned, and experienced ministers of the Great 
Powers — arose in the might of the great principles he advocated 
wd said to them in the thunder tones of an American freeman 
**my Country will have none of this — she will never submit to have 
her ships stopped on their course by any or aU of the nations of 
the world." 

The following letter signed by numerous distinguished citizens 
of the New England Metropolis is but one of hundreds of similar 
expressions of public opinion. 

"Boston, Dec. 7, 1842. 

Sir : — ^The undersigned citizens of New England, would con- 
giratnlate your Excellency on your safe return to your native couo* 
,Uj after your faiikful semices and energetic proceedingn at am 
important crisis in your distinguished mission ; and respectfully 
request that you will give them and their fellow-citizens an oppor- 
tunity of expressing personally the high respect which your public 
career and private virtues have uniformly inspired. 

"Returning as you do with the approbation of that generous 
people, who were the first, and for a long time, the only friends of 
our fathers, we should prefer that the meeting should be at such a 
time as would suit youf convenience, in Faneoil Hall«-*-the spot 
in which of all others, Americans would desire to welcome her de- 
serving ones. 

•*We are, with sentiments of the highest consideration, your 
Excellency's most obedient servants. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which so seldom exists in the 
career of public officers, that it excites our surprize when it oc- 
curs, that in regard to Gen. Cass no objection was ever made to 
the manner in which he conducted the most difficult and intricate 
functions of the numerous offices, which he filled. Seven times in 
succession and under four successive Presidents, he was nomina- 
ted Governor of Michigan, and seven times confirmed by the Uni- 
ted Btates Senate Without a smgle vote against, or a single represen* 
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tation against him from the hardy pioneers over whom he presided. 
The venerable occupant of the Hermitage, whose personal inter- 
est in the success of Gov. Cass, was amp]y satisfied by its results^ 
addressed the following letter of warm approval to the Gov. 

To the Hon Lewis Cass: — 

Hermitage, July 1843. 
M\f Dtar Sir : — 1 have the pleasure to acknowlfedge your friendly 
letter of the twenty«fiflfa of May last. It reached me in due bourse' 
of mail : but such were my debility and afflictions, that I have been' 
prevented from replying to it until now ; and even now it is with 
difficulty that I write. In return fot your expressions with regard 
to myself, I have to remark, that I shall ever recollect, my dear' 
General, with great satisfaction, the relations, both private and o^ 
ficial, which subsisted between us, during the greater part of my 
administration. Having full confidence in your abilities and re- 
publican principles, I invited you to my Cabinet; and I can never 
forget with what discretk>n and talents yon met those great ipid 
delicate questions which were brought before yon whilst you pre*^ 
sided over the department of war, which entitled you to my thanks, 
and will be ever recollected with the most lively feeling of friend-' 
ship by me. 

But what has endeared you to every true Americas,, was the. 
noble stand which you took, as our minister at Paris, against the 
quintuple treaty, and which, by your talents, energy, and fearless 
responsibility, defeated its ratification by France— a treaty intend- 
ed by Great Britain, to change our international laws, make her 
Doistress of the seas, and destroy the national independence, not 
only of our own country, but of all Europe, and enable her to be- 
come the tyrant on every ocean, Had Great Britain obtained the 
section to this treaty, (with the late disgraceful treaty of W<uk- 
ington — so disreputable to our national character, and injurious to 
our national safety) then, indeed we might have hungup our harps 
upon the willow, and resigned our national independence to Great 
l^itain. But, I repeat, to your talent$, energy, and fearlesa re- 
sppnsibility, we are indebted for the shield thrown over us from the 
impending danger which the ratification of the quintuple treaty by 
France would have brought upon us. For this act, the thanks of 
every true American, and the applause of every true republican, 
are yours ; and for this noble act I tender you my thanks. 
Receive assurance of my friendship and esteem. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

In the principle cities and towns of the Union, the presence q( 
Gov. Cass, created a desire among all classes, to see and talk with 
the man who had by his straightforward advocacy of freedom a^4 
r^ublicanism, drawn the claws firom the feet of the British Ltosi^ 
His visit to Washington, immediately on his return, created great 
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sensation there, not only amon^ M^ the people, but among the* 
leading politicians of the land. They saw, the futore Presidi^t 
of the United States. They felt, that sooner or later, Lewis Caas^ 
woold be the Chief Magistrate of this Union. Remaining inWasV 
ington until nearly the close of January, Gov. Cass then left on his 
joarney homewards to Detrpit. His route was through Pennsylvania 
mi Ohio, in accordance with the expressed wishes of the ol^izena 
of Uiiose states, who wu^d to receive and take by the hand, the 
iMm who led their vcJunteers to war in 1812, and who, thirty 
yjears afterwards, again baffled the saiijie foe against the libertieii^i 
afid rights of his country, whq^ he assisted, to overUffow oa 
ik» banks of fine river Thames. His route was one continued' 
leene of triumph, the more grateful as it was the spont^eous, i^^ 
splicii^ ol^sjticm of g;ratitu<le and esteem, to one who was then a 
privale c^ifeen, wiUiout ^e attractions or the power at hi^h c^ 
ficial station. As Gov. C^s approached the boundaries of hia 
own state, the people became enfthmiiastic in their pr^pariitjioi^s tp, 
receive him. The municipal authcM-ities, and literary and me^ 
ehanical associatipns, united with private citizens, to show, in an 
impressive s^nd becoming manner,, their appreciation of tt^e benefit^, 
they pM oitio^ens had received from his services. 

The oilizeBS of Detroit were stimulated by emulation in their ar« 
rangements for his reception. A committee preceded by rail roa4 
to meet the Qpvernor at Ypailanti, and escort him to the city. 
They arrived at the d^pot in Detroit, on the fbarteenth of Febm* 
ary, ^bout two o'clock in the afternoon. Here they were n^t by. 
^l^e concourse of citizens, who, with the Governor of the stat^- 
B^embeES of the legislatnre, the military uid civic associatipns had 
assembled to welcome home, their fViend and fellow citizen. Th^ 
proceedings were alike creditable to the p^<^le, and graUfyi»g ¥3t 
t^ object of their attentions. Dr. Houghton, the Mayor of DetrPit, 
in behalf of the citizens, received Grov. Gass, with an appropriate 
address, tP vhich the 6qv. replied in a beautiful and touching 
manner, alluding to his early connection with Michigan, when 
though he had the misfortune to behold a foreign flag replace that 
of our own upon the site of our beautiful city,'it was permitted hin^ 
»i Hhe Providence of God,^to aid in the expulsion of the eneijay and 
eitet' i^in the national banner over our city and strait. He spol^^ 
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4iti\ik fdttitude and tideFity of oiir early citizens, in braving tfiift 
i^vils of Chose times, an<d in adhering to their counity, when the 
woes of that period, when danger and suffering and death, were 
0e Consequences of their allegiance. Briefly and pertinent](y 
touching upon other topics, connected with the history of Michi- 
gah, diid called to his mind by the scene before him, in contract 
^ith what he had seen and experienced, when war had scattered 
destruction throughout this region, when the inhabitants were 
dispersed and impoverished, when there was not a church nor 
School liouse, nor a court house, nor a bridge, nor a road in the 
whole country ; when the best part of the territory was in posses* 
Mon of the Indians — he spoke of the welcome his countrymen had 
given him after seven years absence from his native land. Wifli 
an emotion that betrayed how deeply he was affected by the con- 
^atulatidns of his friends, he remarked, "from the time 1 set fobt 
tfpon my native shore at Boston, to this last manifestation of good 
i»rill I have to acknowledge the spontaneous'proofs of regard, everjr 
where shown to me, and the recolFection of which will disappeiar, 
fcut ^ith the termination of life.'^ 

At the conclusion of the c^emony of reception, Gov. Cass was 
escorted by the Battalion of Frontier Guards, and a long proces- 
6!oh of citizens, to his rooms at Dibble's Exchange. 

Circumstances pointed to Gov. Cass, as prominent among the 
humber of eminent statesmen of the country, from whom the se- 
t^idn of chief magistrate would be made. But Irttle more th^ 
a year would elapse before a Presidential election would occur. 
During his absence, several questions of public policy had arisen, 
upon which the people were divided in opinion, and in regard io 
iJehich he had enjoyed no opportunity of expressing his viewis. 
Having consented, at the earnest entreaty of many influential and 
patriotic citizens, to become a candidate for the highest office in 
the gift of the [People, he had no reluctance in frankly and openly 
declaring his opinions. He was addressed oh the subject, by a 
pronlinent democrait of Michigan, in a letter, containing interrog** 
iories in regard to the leading measures which then agitate4 A^ * 
puUic mind. To this letter he refdied with prompto^Mr^ and in a 
dear and comprehensive manner laid before the people of thet^ioii 
Ids pditical sentiments. This declaratioD of principles is i cate* 
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gorical refrf j to the inquiries made in the letter. He decljared him* 
self to be opposed to the incorporation by government of a National 
Bank, under any form or pretence whatever : first, because the 
power to do so is not granted by the constitution of the United 
States ; and, second, because public opinion had pronounced itself 
against such an institution. On the subject of the Tariff, Gov. 
Cass' sentiments accorded with those of the great mass of the de- 
mocrats of the Union. He expressed himself in favor of an eco- 
nomical expenditure— a tariff producing enough, with the sales of 
the public lands, to me^t this expenditure, and so divided among 
the various articles of importation as to protect our own manufac- 
tures by reasonable duties; and within these limits, a practical ap- 
plication of the just principles of free trade to our foreign com*^ 
merce, seem to him to comprehend the outlines of the duties of the 
government of the United States upon these difficult topics. He 
was opposed to the distribution of the proceeds of the public landis 
among the different States, and in favor of appiopriating them to 
the support of the government. 

In regard to his position as a candidate for the Presidency^ he 
declared that he should be bound by the decision of the Democrar 
tic General Convention. 

A few weeks previous to the publication of the letter just alluded 
to, the Democratic State Convention of Indiana had solicited the 
views of Gov. Cass upon the same questions which foirmed the sub- 
ject of inquiry in the above mentioned letter. The reply of Go?. 
Cass was more extended, and his examination of the subject more 
in detail than on the latter occasion. But at the time when he was 
written to, by the citizen of Michigan, his letter to the Indiana 
Convention had not been made public. It was soon afterwards 
published ; and as it discusses in a most admirably lucid manner 
the different subjects of inquiry, and is so plain and uncpncealed 
an avowal of opinion on measures of great importance to our coun- 
try, it is here given at length. 

CoLUM3iis, Ohio, Feb, 9th, 1843. 
Gentlemen : Your letter, enclosing the resolutions of the Demo-- 
<^ratic Convention of the State of Indiana, was addressed to me at 
rWaahuigtoo, but did not reach thi^ city till after I had left therein 
It was then forwarded to me at this piaffe, and in conseqin^nce of 
naving stopped upon the route, considerable delay has occurred in 
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its ree^ipt I make Ibis eitplaoation to account {or that jdday, 
I AA\ now proceed to anawer the qaestions proposed by the 
eonrentioB, briefly, but frapkly ; aatufied it will be more a^eo- 
Itble to yooraelves, and your colleagues of the convention, that I 
should be explicit, than that I should be led into tedious disser* 
tations. 

/ With respect to a National Bank, I have to remark, that I have 
always entertained doubts of the power of Congress to charter such 
an institution. The indirect process by which this power is dedu- 
ced from a very general provision of that instrument, has ner«r 
been satisfactcHry to me. But there is the less necessity for enter- 
ing more ia detail into the constitutional question, as it seems tp 
we the public voice has pronounced itself, and justly, against the 
incorporation 6( any national bank by Congress. No such insti- 
ttiti<m should, in my opinion^ be established. 

In answer to the second qu^tion, which relates to the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands among the several States, 
I reply, that I think no such distribution should be made. I will 
atate, in a few words, the ground of this opiniim. The vecessary 
revenue for the support of the government of the United States, 
must come from the people, and it must be supplied by direct qt 
indirect taxation, or by the sale of public property. The general 
sentim^it is opposed to direct taxation by the general government 
in time of peace ; and of course there arelefl but the other two 
sources of supply to meet its expenses. Their proceeds must 
constitute the revenue of the country ; and if one of them is ab- 
stracted ot diminished, an addkimial burthen is thrown upon the 
•ther. Whatever sum the necessary expenses of the government 
jnay require, if the proceeds of the public lands make no part ot 
it, the whc^emust be raised by taxation. , If they make part of it, 
then the amount of taxation is diminished by the sum supplied by 
these proceeds. It fdlows that any proposition to divert the pro- 
ceeds of these lands firom the support of government is ia fact but 
• proposition to lay taxes upon the people. If a permanent annual 
revenue of eighteen millions of dollars is necessary for an ecor 
fiomical administration of the government, and if two millions oi 
these are produced by the sales of pubUc lands, let the source of 
this supply be diverted to some other object, and these two miUiims 
inust be provided by the imposition of taxes. All this is too clear 
to need further illustration. A prq>osttion then to distribute the 

Jroceeds of the public lands among the several States, is, in efiect» 
ut a proposition to increase the taxation of the people of the Uni- 
ted States through the medium of the general government, in order 
that the amount, thus increased, may be paid into the: treasuries of 
the respective States. To me it appears perfectly clear that whatt> 
ever may be the annual sum produced by the sale of lands, that 
4nim is a part of the revenue o( the country, and that it is just as 
6onq[>etent for Congress to take any other two millions, supposing 
that to be the amount^ from the pubKc treasury, and divide them 
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aiUong the Stat^, u tb select for that pui^o^ the dollars ietuall)r 
p6djit^ by the land sales. It seenid to me that i^ch a eoiibe of 
acti6ti W6a}d be injurious in piractrce, dangerous in priifei)^e^ «nd 
^iihmit Warrant in the constitution of the United Statee. Tlk* 
theory of our pdlitical institutions, is fatailiar to us all. The gOY- 
emments of the confederated States have their respective rights 
ftncT <futie3 clearly defined, and each withiiti its proper ^ere, is 
ibdiBpendent of the odiers, each raises and expends itfe reTenue^ 
atnd performs all the necessary functions of a sovereign State. 
Wh&t right has ohe to interfere with another, unless in cases tntUrk* 
erf out by the constitution itself? If the general government eai 
bt-ovide a revenue fbr the re&f>ecttve States, and does provide one^ 
it is clear that one great distinctive feature df our political systesa 
will disappear, and that the relations between the confsderation as 
such, and the individual States composing it, will be whblljr 
changed. Hnman sagacity cannot foretel what would be the at- 
tire result of this istate of things, bnt it rs etey to pr^ict thut thi^ 
new application of the money power would give to the gover^meck 
of the United States a strength never contetnplated by the Amert* 
ei^ l^eo|)]e, and irreconbilable with our con^tiUonal <Srgante&ti6n) 
&nd that it would lead to a habit df depebdence on the part of tbt 
States, by which their efficiency to resist any encroachment of the 
gek^al government W6uld be pardysed. Without pushkig these 
fcdtisld^ratlcms ftirther, I condude this branch of the sftibject by 
repeating, that, in my opinion, no distrifoiiticAi of the proceeds at 
th6 public lands should be matle. 

The i!(ub]ect of the ptotectire tariff has hska so lbn| ^bd ably 
discussed, that it would be usi^ess for m^ to do more than to giv« 
you the r^esuft of my views. I think, th^n, ttait ihe revenne x>f tl» 

S>vernment ought to be brought down to the loWest point eom^mtft- 
e with the performance of its constitutiond fimctions ; and tha* 
in the imposition of duties, necessary, with ttie pi'oeeeds of the 
public lands, to provide this revenue, inmdehtai proteetion shontf 
TO aflbrded to ]sttch branches of American industry as may require 
it. This appears to me not only constitutional, but calied for by 
Uie great interests of ttee country ; and if a protective ^tariff upon 
this principle. Were wisely <md moderate^ estabM^hed, and thciA 
leh to its own operation, so that the community could ealeulai* 
ttfoA its reasonaMe duration, and thus avoid ruinobs fluctuations^ 
We might look for as general acquiescence in the arringeiirent, ai 
^e ean ever expect m questforts of this comj^licailed bind, whe^ 
local feelings Irave been enlisted, which a prudent le^atore muii^ 
cdittsult, more or lew, and endeavOT to reconcile. 

A pr<^sition to amend the ooti^itution of the United Stated, il 
one Which I should always receive with great catttion. There ii 
Idt^ady in our country tOo great a diqposiUon to seek, in ^anget 
of the laws and constitutions, remedies fot evils 4o wMch all 8Cfei»- 
ties are more or less fiafale ; instead ef leaving them to find their 
own cur^e in the opi^ration of the ordinary caates which act upolii 
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-tJonfeittiRiitiiBs. . It is often better to suflbr t partid ioocmiwcinettee, 
tipmi X9Mtij to alter the fimdamental principles of a political syitem, 
Stability is better than change, when change is not decidedly called 
(bt, I am not aware th^t the eicercise of the veto power has, foi^ 
fii«n^ years, produced miy injury to the puMic service. On th6 
oontvary^ I think in those cases where it has been recently interpo** 
1^, it has been properly applied, and that its action has b^en lip- 
proved by a great majority of the pe(^le. I see, therefore, no prac- 
tied evil which demandd, in this reispect, a change in th^ constito^ 
tio» of the United States. Should cM^s of that nature occur, i| 
will then be time to seek the proper remedy. 

With great respect^ gentlemen, I have the honor to be 

Your obedient servant, 

LEWIS €Aa3. 
To Ethan A. Beown, John Law^ Nathaniel West, Jphn PetiTi 

Jesse D« Bright, and A^ C. Pepper, Esquires, 

l!if eetings were called in various places throughout the Union, 
to give expression to the sentiments of the people in regard to a 
{^residential candidate. In the spring of 1843, a large meeting 
was held in Cincinnati, at which an address and resolutions were 
adopted, setting forth the claims of Gov. Cass to the Presidency. 
Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Van Buren^ Mr. Buchanan, Col. Benton, and 
Col. R. M. Johnson, were amiong the aspirants for that high star 
tion. All of them fully qualified to administer the government 
with honor and advantage, tti canvassing their qualifications, the 
meeting acknowledged their eminent fitness for the office, but could 
i^t avoid the conviction that there was a sectionality, so to speak, 
attached to each of them* which would not fail to have its influ* 
^e, when they came before the wMe pe(4>le for their suffrages. 
To the permanent and complete succeiss of the democratic party, 
it was deemed necessary to support the man who, in the language 
of the address, '* could go before the American people, comman- 
ding the most heartfelt enthusiasm, and combining the most ele» 
iiients of success ; and such a man is Lewis Cass — a man who ex- 
emplifies in his own person and history one of the best traits of 
bur institutions." 

Sentiments similar to these, and assemblages of the same kind, 
were common throughout the Union. The distingnished object 6i 
these manifestations of favor and regard, was at the time quietly 
and happily residing with his family, in the city of Detroit, and for 
the first time in thirty years, liberated from the cares and anxieties 
pf ipublic c^e. 
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la 1843 and i844 the pitblic mmd becaflee de^Iy absortoi 'm 
the then approaching Presidential election. The opinions of the 
flrorainent candidates for the Presidency, on the most important 
questions of policy, were published, the preferences of the people 
were ascertamed and declared in primary meetings, the oonte^ 
awakened more than ordinary feeling among all classes of commu- 
nity* The whig party conceiving themselves deceived by the 
• pesidential acts of John Tyler, whom they had elected Vice Presi- 
dent, with Gen. Harrison, were active and energetic in preparing 
for the campaign. It was well settled long before the meeting of 
the Nationid Whig Convention, that the whig party would again 
bring forward as their Candidate,, Henry Clay, who was then uni- 
versally recognized as the embodiment of the various elements of 
their party organization. Their success in 1840, stimulated them 
with the hope that they could again be victorious at the ballot box, 
even with a candidate who had several times been defeated. The 
democratic party, surprised by the unexpected success of their op- 
ponents wer6 alike active and vigilant. Among so many able 
statesmen adorning the ranks their principal difficulty was in ma- 
king the Selection of a candidate. It was the general impression 
that their defeat in 1840 was more justly ascribable to fraud and 
corruption, to delusion and misunderstanding, rather than an op- 
position to their principles or a lukewarinness in their advocacy. 
A portion of the party were of opinion that a severe rebuke should 
be given to those who had used such unhallowed means to over- 
throw the democratic party. They deemed that no more unwel- 
come punishment could be inflicted upon the whig party, or a mcnre 
effectual vindication of their principles achieved than the election 
of Martin Van Buren the defeated candidate of 1840. Upon this 
ground a portion of the democratic party were in favor of again 
nominating him for the presidency. Politicians declared that the 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren, would produce in the democratic 
ranks "ardor and enthusiasp'' in his support ; that the masses 
would rally to his support with a spirit and generous enthusiasm 
that would be resistless. But the masses did not respond to this 
feeling. They saw Mr. Van Buren distanced in the contest with 
Gen. Harrison ; they saw the man who went into the Presidential 
chair in 1837 with the democratic party in the zenith of its strength 
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letTo it in 1841 with his party prostrate and powerless. Bat Mr. 
Van 3uren, numbered among his personal friends, many &hle 
statesmen, as well as 3kinful an4 accomplished tactician|3v Their 
political talent, their experience in ipanagement, their facil- 
iti)9s for manufacturing public opinion, and giving a bias to th^ 
popular will, were all brought to bear e&ctually, upon the ob* 
ject, that was nearest their hearts. More than one State Convex^- 
tion, was thus induced to give public and somewhat authoritative 
avowal to a preference £ot Mr. Van Buren. Such expression 
might with reason be regarded as a true exponent of popular feel- 
ing and rightly so, where on comparison, with the declarations 
of the pec^le themselves in their primary meetings^ they are found 
to correspond. But it is far safer to regard the adopted resolves 
of a delegated body, as more surely indicating the preferences of 
a majority of the individuals composing^ it, than those of the mass 
for whom they are acting. That such was the case, with many of 
the democratic state conventions of 1844, is abundantly establish- 
ed by the fact, that in many of the states, where a preference for 
Mr. Van Buren, was thus Conventionally declared, the people in 
their home meetings, then public gath^i^ings and caucuses, in et 
feet nullified the action of their delegates by declaring their choice 
to be some one of the other aspirants to the same dBce. The 
effect, of this difference of opinion was visible, when the National 
Convention assembled. Delegates who were impliedly bound by 
the preference of the body which appointed them, voted, in obedi- 
ence to what they knew to be the popalar will, directly^ in oj^osd- 
tion to the expression of the appointing Convention, but in accor- 
dance with the wishes and predilections of four fifths of the dcH 
mocraey of the State they represented. 

There is a mighty though calm power in the voice of the people. 
The petty manoeuvres of politicians — the intrigues of designing 
men, na matter how skillfully framed u}tima,tely bead in subjec- 
tion to its potential demands. It has a force which will not brook 
resistance. Like truth itself, in its purity and strength, it sooner 
or later prostrates all opposition. 

While the fi-iends of Mr. Van Buren, were actively engaged in 
creating a public opinion to operate in his favor upon the national 
.(invention, the other eminent candidate, remaiiied i^ digpifie4 
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giiished sonis of th^ Republic, ha?iiig fllll cbhfidence in ttte itii&y 
iigence and discrimination of tbc^ir fellow democrats. Gov. Casl, 
made no personal edbrt, tb increase the favorable estimation he had 
acquired aniotig the people. Frank and uhe^quiVocal declarations 
of his political sentiments he had cheerfully tifiade, when called u^ 
^n, and He was satisfied with leaving the decision of'th^ ]^resideii« 
tW nomination vi^ith the representatives ot the democracy. 

Not lotig prior to the agitatibn of this subject, the administf atioti 
concluded i treaty with the Authorities of I'exas whereby she was 
admitted ad one of the stateis of the Union. Public (pinion was 
divided, though not equsJIy, upon thfe policy of this measure, anft 
the candidates for the Presidency were interrogated upon their 
views of this act of the government, A majority of them approved 
the act. Mr. Van Buren opposed it. The venerable Jabksoi!, 
though not a candidate for office, came forth from his retirement 
and energetically advocated the proceeding. But from no one, did 
the measure meet with inore hearty approval, than it did fromOo^. 
Cass. When asked if he was favorable to the immediate annexa- 
tion of Texas, his reply was '* I am.'^ The letter of Gov. Cass, to 
Hon. Edward Mannegan, declaring his opiiiion, is unequivocal and 
determined. 

DEtBoiT*, May 10, 1844. 

In answer to your inquiry whether I am favorable to the iinm6' 
<A«te asmexotion of T^xas to the United Stated, I reply th^t I bM, 
As you demand my opinion only of thi$ measure, and briefly the 
reasons which influence me» I shall confine myself to these points. 

I shall not dwell upon the policy of uniting coterminous coun- 
tries situated like ours and Texas, with iio mailed geogri^hibld 
features to divide them, and with navigaUe streams penetrating tlie 
limits of both. Nor upon the common origin of the people who 
inhabit them ; upon the common manners, language, religion, in- 
stitutions, and in tkct, their identity as a birahch of the ftuman 
teoily. Nor shall I urge the material interests involved in A^e 
measure, by the free intercourse it would establish, l>etween the va- 
rious sections of a vast country, mutually dependent upon, ana 
supplying one anotheir. These consider MioiIb are so obvious, th^t 
they need no elucidation from me. 

But in a military po^nt of view, annexation strikes mef as still 
more important, and my mind has been the more fcurcibly impress- 
ed with this idea frohi raiding the able letter of Gen. Jackson, vtp" 
on thk sufijeM^ which }&a just tatas i^ider my^servatlon; With 
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the intuitiqn^ whicli makes part of the character^ of t);at great maHi^ 
i^id pure patriot, he haf foreseen the use whiph a European ^j^emy. 
mignt make of Texa9 m the event of a war with the United States. 
A lodgement in that country would lay open the whole South 
Western border to his depredations. We could establish no for- 
tress, nor occupy any favorable position to check him, for ^tbe im- 
mense frontier may in a vast many places be cros9ed as readily as 
a man passes from one part of his farm to another. The advanta- 
ges aa active enemy would enjoy under such circumstances, it re- 
quires no sagacity to foretell. 

These ponsideration^ recall tq my rnemory an article, which 
made its appearance just before I left Europe, in a leading "f ory 
periodical m England, which is understood to speak the sentiments 
of a powlirful parly. This is, Erazer's Magazine, and a more to" 
ff^ripua article n^yer i9aued froip a prdligate pre«b It ought to b^. 
stereotyped and circulated from one end of our country to the 
other, to show the xiesigns which are in agitation against us, and 
to teweb us that ottr safi^ in that mighty ocHiteat which is comings 
^(^ US;» if in a knpw^e^e of our 4*pg^, and in a det^BCininaUop. 
by union, and by a wise forecast to meet it and defeat it. The 
sjpirit of this article is sufficiently indicated by its title, which is " a 
wan with the United States, a blessing to mankind." I ca&not i^ 
^ to it jat this i^on^t) Jt^^ ^ust ^peak of it frofn recoUectioii. t 
hav^ often been surprised it has not attracted more attention ^i 
out country. Its object was to excite a war with the tTnited States,* 
and to lay down the plan of a campaign, which would soonest brmg 
it^taa £^Mr^]^ate concJu^ioiijfQr £ngland. The basis of th«9 (^^^ 
was the organization of a necessary bl^ck force in the West In^if^ 
Islands, and its debarcation upon our Southern coa$t. The coq-^ 
sequences which our enemies fondly boped for in such a case, bdt 
Vfkh aa entire, ignorance of the true state of the couutry, were ■£»••» 
ti^f} wit|| a rare union of p|iilanthrop^ mi hfttr^d. I wish X b|4 
the number at hand to cull some choice passages for your reflec- 
tion. The result was to be destruction of the Southern States, the 
nm or depression of the others, and the dissolution of this great 
a^i glorious confederacy, on whic^h the last hope* of freedom 
through the world now rest. 

What more favorable position could be taken for the occupation 
of Euglish black troops, and for letting them loose upon the South- 
ef^ $tftes than i^ afforded by Texas T Incapa]::^le of resisting, ia 
an ^vent of a war between us and England, she would b^ takej^ 
possession of by the latter under one or another of those pretenses 
which every page of her history furnishes, and the territory woul* 
becoq:ie t^e depot wheni^e she would ciprxy on ber operations agaiwit 
us^ and attempt to add a servile ^ar to th^ other calamities which 
hc^ilities bring with them. He who doubts whetlber this would 
be done has yet to learn another trait in the annals of national an^ 
tjpifhj. Jt wp^ld b^ 4one a^d novii be tailed philanthropy. ^^ 

Eyer^ d^ s^is%s mf ipp?e aqd ^pprp, $}if^t a n^f% 9^ 4fcft 
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Aitiericaja people are in favor of annexatioa. Were they not, the 
measure ought not tp be affected. But as they are, the sooner it 
is effected the better, . I do not touch the details of the negotiation* ' 
That must be left to the responsibihties of the goirernment, as also 
must the bearing of the question upon its reception by other counr 
tries. Those are points 1 do not here enter into. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS. 
Hon. Edward HaKnegan. 

(Tnder these circumstances, the Democratic National conven- 
tipn met at Baltimore on the first day of May 1844. On the bal- 
lotings it appeared that Messrs Van Buren, Cass, R. M. John- 
son, Buchanan, Woodbury, Calhoun and Stewart, severally had 
8U|^orter^ in the convention. The first two, were the strongest 
Candidates. The convention adopted the rule of the conventions 
of 1832 and 1835 requiring the fiominee to be chosen by a vote of 
two thirds of the members of the convention voting. There were 
two' hundred and fifty delegates in the convention and the requt<* 
i^te number of votes for a nomination was 176. On the first bal- 
lotting Mr. Van Buren, had much the largest vote, but not within 
twenty of the required number. As the ballotting proceeded, Cass 
gtuned strength and on the seventh ballot received twenty four 
votes more than Mr. Van Buren. On the eighth ballot, Massa- 
chusetts cast five, Pennsylvania two, Maryland one, Alabama nine, 
Lousiana six, and Tennessee thirteen votes for James K. Pi^k of 
Tennessee. The announcement of another and entirely unexpec- 
ted Candidate for Presidential honors, see;ned to present ai^ oppw- 
tunity to the friends of Cass and Van Buren of selecting a can- 
didate who would be acceptable to the supporters of both thos6 
gentlemen in the convention. The convention proceeded to a 
ninth ballot during which the New York and Virginia delegates 
Withdrew to consult on the best course to be adopted. New York 
had uniformly and unanimously supported Mr. Van Buren. Vir- 
ginia had steadily cast her vote for Gov. Cass ; upon their re- 
turn into the convention both States cast their vote for Mr. Polk. 

That there might be no obstacle in the way of an unanimous 
choice by the convenlion of a candidate. Gov. Cass had author- 
ized his name to be withdrawn. Hon. Edward Bradley adefegate 
firom Michigan announced the following letter to the Convention. 



DBTftorf, May 19, 1844. 

Gentlemen : — It is possible, that toy name, among others, may 
^ome before the convention, which is about to meet at Baltimore. 
I am at a distance, and can do nothing to meet the contingencies, 
which may arise during its discussion. Tou will all do me the 
justice I am sure, to say that I have taken as little. part in passinff 
events, as it was possible for any man, in my position, to take; I 
have sat still, quietly awaiting the result, and determined to be 
satisfied with it, whatever that might be. 

Though your first choice for President has been directed to the 
eminent statesman, who has already so ably administered the gov- 
ernment, still it is possible that circumstances affecting neither his 
services nor his merits, may induce you to seek some other candi- 
date, and in that event, if state pride should not supply my other 
deficiencies and lead your attention to me, it may yet create some 
interest in my position, and a desire that I should dishonor neither 
Biysdf, our party nor the state. I have thought therefore I might 
so far calculate upon your indulgence, as to briefly lay before you 
my sentiments under existing circumstances, and to ask your aid 
in carrying my intentions into eflbct. 

I never sought the Presidency of the United States. When in 
France, I declined being a candidate, in answer to an application 
made to me by a respectable committee of citizens of Philadelphia. 
When I returned I found my name was before the country, and 
ik» matter seemed to have been taken up by my firiends, and to 
have passed beyond my control I oflen regretted this, and fre- 
quently vacillated, respecting the course I ought to adopt, till time 
and events took from me the power of decision. I mention these 
knpressions to show you, that in reaching the conclusion, at which 
I have now arrived, and am about to announce to you, I have macfe 
no sacrifice of feeling, and shall experience no regret. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that dissentions exist in 
the ranks of our party, which threaten its defeat. Without form- 
ing. any opinion respecting their origin and progress, their exis- 
tence is enough to excite the solicitude of all, who believe that the 
prosperity of the country is closely connected with the success of 
the Democratic party. 

, I hope imd trust, that a wise spirit of conciliation will animate 
the Baltimore Convention, and that its decision will restore to us 
harmony and confidence. But I have determined not to be in the 
way of this desirable result. And it is the purpose of this letter 
to announce to you this resolution. Should it be thought by the 
convention, with reasonable unanimity, that the party had better 
present my name to the country, I shall subntiit, and prepare my- 
self for the contest. But if there is such a division of opinion on 
the subjei^ as to show, that a hearty and united exertion would not 
be made in my favor, I beg you to withdraw my name without hes- 
itation. We shall need all our force in the coming struggle, tf 
that is exerted) we shall succeed — ^if not, we shul fail. I will 
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neitbtr wjil to bft^atd iJhe Democratic party, nor hav^ any ageacf 
in t>/uming .^be election into the Hoi^se of RepTesent^ttlvea, qaecrf^ 
the trid^ tp be most deprecated under our Constitvitton, 

These, gentlemen, are my views, and if necessary, I beg yon 
jto announce them, and to declare me not a candidate, m case there! 
is not reasonable hqpe that the party will unite in my favor. I do 
qot doubt, that ii^ such an event my friends will abandon all per- 
i^pai predilection, andprpve their devotion to principle?, by aze^- 
ous support of the nommee of the Convention. 

With great regard, 
1 am gentlemen, 

Your oVt servant, 

LEW. CASS. . 
To the Delegates from the State of Michigan, to the Bsdtin^pre 
Cpnventipn. 

The ConvenUon unanimously nominated Mr. Polk for tbeSroair? 
dency, and subsequently Greo. M. Dallas of Pennsylvania for Vice 
^^ident. 

The proceedings of the Conveation, remtived from G^eit Gna^ 
km sincere and active support. When the resuH was known at 
Detroit^ the democracy of that ancient city, overlookinfir thcsirowii 
^pppij^tm^nt in not paving iheix {^y.9^t^ candidate ai^d feUc^ 
citizen, presented to Uiem, laUied en masse to rei^Mmd tothe bo» 
niination; At this meeting Gov. Cass was present ai^d addressed 
1^}^ fellow deipocrat8|. exypining them to support the np{ni|iatipi|B 
witb th^r aeottstomed zeal, and energy. He said " he had corM 
there to take part in the proceedings, to express his hearty ooneor- 
rc^ce in the nominations made by tt^e Baltimore Democratic C^n* 
vfmtion, and to announce his determination faithfully to auppoft 
them. The democratic party had just passed through a criste 
which served to prove the integrity of its principle, and the inter- 
nal strength of its cause. After many differences of q;>!|iioii, dilr 
ferences however about men, and not measures, the Gonv^tion 
]^jfi chosen a man whose private character was irreproachable, and 
iprbo, in various public stAtions hs^d given proof of his abili^^ «i4 
firmness and devotion to those princi^es which the democratic par* 
ty deemed essentia) to the prosperity of our own country and the 
perpetuati<m of her free in3titutions. Nothing now is wiinting to 
ensure success, but united exertion, and that we must and wSl faane. 
I^t us put behind us the divisions and preferences of the past^ 
fmd join in one <H>nuqpn effort, to pi:omote the triumf^ of our cause^ . 
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victory is in our power, and let us attain it. Let every one feel, 
and fulfill his duty." 

The efforts of Gov'. Cass in support of the nominations were not 
confined to the vicinity of his home. In the different towns of 
Michigan, and of other states he met assembled crowds of the de- 
mocratic party, and encoun^^ed them by precept and example to 
bring their mighty power to bear with all its strength upon the 
great pmtit of success in the approaching election. Active co-c^e- . 
ration, from GrCQ^ Cass or from any individual holding the relation 
that that he did to the successful candidate of the convention, was 
more than was to be expected. But no petty jealousy-*^no disa^ 
fecticm severed him, a moment from the full and efficient advocacy 
of the claims of the nominee to the entire support of the democ- 
racy. T^hia exhibition of disinterestedness influenced many a wa- 
vering democrat, to decide firmly upon adopting the line of duty, 
and sacrifice his personal inclinations, upon the altar of principle. 

The cheerful acquiescence and approval, expressed by the pro- 
miilent men who were candidates before the convention, in the re- 
sist of its deliberations, it ^ust be admitted contributed powerful- 
ly in securing the success which followed, which elevated to the 
Chief Magistracy the nominee of the democratic party, by a tri- 
umphant majority over the popular and venerable whig leader, 
Henry Clay. 
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CHAPTHl Xn. 

MigiiNn^e nf qu«j«tjonfl before ^"oagrtiBe — Interest fcit thrrnagliout the rfuioi), in 
the elflCtioii oi Senators — The iealimeiit cif the peopki la regard to Gen* Cas*' 
©lection to the SsnJite— Hii elef,tion by the L^^gifilature of Michigan— Hia first 
act in tho Senate, ^vLncofl hii keen watchfulnefls o?er the righta and hoaor of < 
%\b eountrj— Resolution 8 of Si?nator Allen— Gen. Cafiu supporSi tbem**Hii re- 
■taFkii the re An— The Oregon qiieation^-'Tbe prreut intercMB inirolv^^ in iU Sit* 
tloment — The reconiroendaUonB of ttie Presifjent- Resoluiion of Mr. A^len^ 

S'viog noticG thnt cotiventioti of 18^, between the United States unti Great 
fl Lain, he annulled and mbrog^Lted^Speetih of Gen. Cau, ia f^^ard to «uf 
ddfeneee^Hli remarks thereon^ 

• 

The magnitude pf the questions arLuiig ii^ Co^gresa, impress^ 
the public mind with the necessity of having in the Senate of the 
Unitied States, the first and most eminent men of the country. It 
w^s apparent, that with the cpmmenpement of Mr. Polk's president 
tial terip, an era in the affairs of the nation would arise, requiring 
all the skill wd experience of our widest statesmen. The official 
terms of many senators woul^d expire with the administraitioii of 
John Tyler. The filling the vacancies thus Qccurring was a mik^ 
ject of general interest, all through the United States. It was not 
confined to state limits. Each state felt interested in the choice, 
her sisters in the confederacy might make. The term of Hon. 
Augustus S. Porter, of Michigan was one of those which would 
terminate in March, 1845. In regard to who would be his succes- 
sor there was but one sentiment, not only within the the State of 
Michigan, but elsewhere. The universal choice fell upon Gen. Cass. 
The legislature of Michigan, at its annual session in January 1845, 
in compliance with public q>inion, elected Gen. Cass, senator for 
MX years ensuing the fourth of March, then next. Every demo- 
oriitic member of the legislature, except two in the senate, voted 
for him His election therefore may be said to have been unani- 
mous. He took his seat in the senate at the executive session 
called upon the inauguration of Mr. Polk. 

The first session of the 29th Congress commenced on the first 
Ifonday of December 1845. This was the first regular meeting 
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of CongieBB under the nev adrnkistration. The Presid^it in his 
annual message had expressed it to be his d^terminsltion to carry 
otit the policy of the goTernment, as declared by his predecessors 
in regard tathe interference of foreign powers in American affairs. 
He said that the people of the United States could not view with 
indifference the attempts of any European Power to interfere with 
the independent action of the nations on this continent The spb- 

. ject was recommended to the attention of Congress, by the Presi- 
dent, and Senator Allen of Ohio asked leave to introduce into the 
Senate a joint re9Qlntion dedaratory of the principles by which the 
g<yvenlment of the United States would be governed in regard to 
the interposition of the pow^s of Europe in the political affairs of 
America. The question upon granting leave came up for discus- . 

, sion on the 26th of January, 1846. It was long and aUy debated 
by the most distinguished men in the Senate. Gen. Cass advoca* 
ted the motion. Messrs. Berrien, Calhoun, Corwin, Crittenden 
and Webster were qpposed to it Oen. Cass supported the pro- 
position upon the ground that it was the most correct course to 
pursue in reference to the rdiations of the United States with Eng- 
land — ^that this country " could lose nothing at home or abroad^ 
by establishing and maintaining an American policy — a policy de- 
ci3ive in its spirit — moderate in its tone, and just in its objects — 
proclaimed and supported firmly, but temperately." Advocating 
the motion he said : — 

*' But what is proposed by this resolution t tt proposes, Mr. 
President, to repel a principle which two of the greatest powers of 
the earth are now carrying into practice upon this continent, so far 
e^ we can diiicover any principle invcjved in the war which the 
French and British are now waging against Buenos Ayres ; and a 

Srinciple solemnly announced by the French prime minister in die 
!hami)er <rf Deputies, cleajrly in doctrine, but cautiously in the re« 
medy. I need not advert to the declaration made upon that occa- 
sion by M. Guizot, a declaration equally extraordinary and me^ 
morable. An honorable member of this body has the debate in 
fall ; and I trust that, in the further discussion which this subject 
must undergo, and will undergo in this body in one form or anoth- 
et, he will read the remarks of the French premier, ahd give us 
the able views I know he entertains of them. I will only add that 
these remarks are eminently characteristic of a peculiar class of 
Btateeinen, who are always seeking some new and brilliant thought, 
something with which to dazzle the world as much as it dazzles 
themselveS'-Hsome paradox at other as a shroud wherewith to wri^ 
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t}nir dying frame. Plain connium sense^ and the tme condition 
^ of men and communities, are lost in diplomatic subtleties. 

But what is this balance of power which is to cross the Atlantic 
aiid take up its abode in this New World t It is the assumption 
of a power which has deluged Europe in blood, and which has at- 
tempted to stifle the first germs of freedom in every land where 
they have started up ; which has blotted Poland from the map of 
nations; which has ^ven a moiety of Saxony, in spite of the pray- 
ers of the people, to Prussia ; which has extinguished Venice and 
Genoa ; which added Belgium to Holland, notwithstanding the re-i 
p^gnance of its inhabitants, who eventually rose in their revolu- 
tionary might, and asserted and achieved their own independence ; 
Which transferred Norway from Denmark^ to which it was attach- 
ed by old ties and by a mild government, to Sweden, who had to 
send an army, and to call upon the navy of England to aid her to 
take possession of this gift of the holy alliance; which keeps Switz- 
erland in eternal turmon, and which sent a French army into Spain 
to put down the spirit of liberty, and an Austrian army to Italy for 
the saoae purpose ; and which watches and wards off the very first 
instincts of human nature to meliorate its social and political con- 
dition. 

' It is the assumption of a power which enables five great nations 
of Ettrq)e^-they are quintuple at present— rto govern just as much 
of the world as will not or cannot resist their cupidity and ambi-» 
tibn, and to introduce new principles at their pleasure, and to their 
prxM, into the code of nations. To proclaim that the dave trade 
is piracy by. virtue of their proclamaticm, and that their cruisers 
may sweep the ocean, seizing vessels, and crews, and cargoes, and 
committing them\o that great vortex which has swallowed up such 
a vast amount of our property, and issued so many decrees against . 
our rights — a court of admiralty ; and, by-and-by^ will aiable them 
to proclaim, if not resisted, that the cotton trade shall be piracy, 
«r that the tobacco trade shall be piracy, or that anything else shall 
be piracy which ministers to our power and interest, and does not 
i^inister to theirs. 

I understand the measure proposed by the Senator from Ohio 
is a protest against the establishment of a new and dangerous prin- 
ciple, affecting ourselves, and with us the other independent na*^ 
tions inhabiting this continent. It does not necessarily involve 
any question of war. Such a protest is a common mode of proce« 
dure in the intercourse pf nations. It is the exclusion of a conclu- 
sion. It is saying to the world, that the Government making the 
protest does not recognise a certain claim or principle, and does 
not intend to be bound by it. It commits such Government to no 
sjpecific course of action. It merely expresses its dissent, leavinfl^ 
to future circumstances its conduct, should the protest be found 
inefiicient. 

I have already alluded to Buenos Ayres, where France and Eng-* ' 
land are now interfering to their heart's content. Their conduct 
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'^pon the La Plata is amon^ the most batrageoos acts of modern 
tifmes. If I'UDderdtand their profbasimis, they wage war againk 
Buetios Ayres, because Baenos Ayres is at war with Montevideo. 
They are fighting for peace; doing evil that good may come. But 
what right have they to interfere in the quarrel between two inde- 
pendent nations, except as the friend of both, and in the interest 
of both ? They come not, however, with the olive-bianch, but , 
with fleets and armies. They carry <m open war ; they J>reach 
a crusade of philanthropy from the quarter-decks of ships of the 
line, and from the midst of regiments of soldiers. Now all this is 
a flimsy veil to conceal far other designs of commercial and poli- 
tical ascendancy upon the immense and productive countries of 
that great river. They seek the establishment of a balance of pow- 
er, which shdl establish their own power, and enable them to hold 
in subjection one of the most magnificent regions upon the face 
of the earth. To give proper weight and solemnity to any mea- 
sure upon this great question under consideration, requires i\ie 
action of Congress. The declaration of the President will be as 
barren as was that of Mr. Monroe unless adq>ted by the national 
legislature. The President is the organ of communication with 
ether governmaits. But the establishment of a great line of policy 
calls into action powers not committed to him, and which can only 
b0 exercised by the representatives of the States and the represen- 
tatives of the people assembled in Congress. 

Mr. President, we shall lose nothing at home or abroad, now or 
hereafter, by establishing and maintaining an American policy— a 
policy decbive in its spirit, moderate in its tone, and just in its 
objects— proclaimed and supported firmly, but temperately. Pro- 
vidence has placed us at the head of the family of nations upon this 
continent. We have passed safely through the great revolutiona- 
ry trial from a colonial to an independent condition. TVe entered 
upon it with great advantages. The principles of true freedom 
were brought by our forefathers to the New World, and when the 
struggle fOT independence commenced, it found us not only ready 
for the issue, but ripe for the blessings of self-government. But 
the colonies of Spanish descent had not served, as we had done, 
the apprenticeship of liberty ; and when they were suddenly called 
to dissolve their original political connexion, and to reconstruct 
their civil institutions, they encountered difficulties which seemed 
at times to threaten the overthrow of all their hopes. Their state 
of transition is not yet fully over ; but they will struggle on titl 
their wcnrk is crowned with success. In the meantime, it is equal- 
ly our pdicy and our duty to preserve the continent as free from 
European influence as is compatible with the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the laws of nations. The community of States inhabiting 
it have interests of their own, independent of the peculiar state of 
things which is established in Europe. There is here no question 
touching the joint rights of others — ^none of interfering with the 
colonial possessions of the European Powers — none of denying 
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their right to e^taUiah aU the r6lttioQ» of peaee ^ey please villi 
this continent, nor of changing these to relationvof war when they 
think just cause of war exists, followed, in that case, by all the 
rights which a state of hostilities brings with it. But it is a ^pm* 
tion of applying to America an artificial system built up in Europe 
within the last century and a half, which the meet careless obser?er 
of hbtory well knows has neither diminished the number nor the 
extent of wars, no^ increased the stability of independent Stateti, 
nor promoted the happiness of mankind. A system of pow^ built 
up in reality for the maintenance of monarchical institutions^ rai- 
der the guise of maintaining a necessary political equilibriuai* 
Now, sir, I hope we shall be satisfied with our own good thia^, 
without preaching any system of political propagandism* If oth^ 
people prefer monarchical to republican institutions, so be it We 
have no right to quarrel with their decision, however much we may 
. differ from their views. The world is wide enough for them wa 
OS. But we have a right to expect that no undue meao^ be taken^ 
under any pretence whatever, to assail the existing institutions 
upon this hemisphere, or to exert any influence to change theoa, 
or to interfere at all with its political condition* This is the ob|ect 
of the Senator from Ohio ; and it is an object worthy of the atten- 
tion and action of Congress, and of the approbation of the country. 

Why need we be so peculiarly sensitive upon this question 1—^ 
for I see it has excited soi^e sensation in various quarters. No 
one doubts our right to respond to the declaration of the Prefii- 
dent. No one can dispute its importance. No gentleman, I aii 
sure, upon the floor of the Senate, has the least wish to conciliate 
England by a self-restraining policy. Mild words, we are told by 
the wise man, turn away wrath. It may be so; bat they never yet 
turned away cupidity or ambition. I do not see that the English 
statesmen are very regardful of the feelings of this country, either 
in the measures they adopt or in the language they employ. Lord 
John Russell, who has recently been called to the head of the Brit- 
ish Administration^ but which position he could not hold, in hia 
comments upon the. President's declaration respecting Oregon, in 
April last, called it blustering ; and I did not observe that this 
coarse epithet drew upon the q)eaker the' least censure from Par- 
liament, or the people, or the press. I have seen no such epithet 
applied here to thp language of the British Queen, nor even of the 
British Cabinet, though my experience tells me that, had such be^ 
the case, there is many a journal in this country which would have 
visited it with Biiaag rebuke. But Lord John Russell lays him- 
self liable to a severe retort when he says, in that veacy speech : 
" For my own part, I will say, in all moderation, that I am not 
prq>ared to say that this country ought to put forward any arrogant 
pretensions." 

Precious moderation this I What can be more arrogant than to 
daim moderation because a country is not prepared to put/of toard 
orrqgant pretensions 7 If this be the moderation of England, wlmt 
would be her arrogance ? 
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Look at the state of things in Brazil ! The treaty between tiiat 
<i6untry and England on the subject of the right of search has ex- 
pired. Bat has the right expireid also ? It has, but not the prac* 
tice. England yet stops, with the strong hand, Brazilian shipB, 
wherever she finds them in tropical latitudes, and seizes and senjis 
them to her own courts of admiralty fbr condemnation. And this 
in Utter contempt of all the laws regulating the rights of indepen* 
dent nations. 

I allude to all these facts, because they ought to warn us of our 
diity. I allude to them, in despite of the charge, which has been, 
and will again be made— out of the Senate, not in it — of a desire 
to excite undue prejudice against England . I have no such desire. 
But I have a desire that my own country should be aware of her 
true position, and should be prepared to meet her respoDsibility^ 
whatever difficulties may beset her path — prepared, sir, in head, 
in hand, and in heart. Yes, sir, noiwi that ending the severe com- 
mentaries which a casual expression of the honorable Senator from 
Ohio has encountered from a portion of the public press, I will 
repeat the expression — prepared in the heart. For if war should 
come. Which may Providence avert, I trust the hearts of our coun- 
trymen will be prepared for the struggle it will bring. There is 
no better preparation, nor any surer cause or augury of successw 

When I rea<l the President's Message, sir, I found four prinoi- 
pal statements or suggestions which seemed to me to render our 
rdations with England exceedingly critical ; so critical^ indeed, 
as to demand the immediate attention and action of Congress, aiid 
the solemn consideration of the country* The President statetf^ 
in effect, that the negotiations with England on the subject of Ore- 
gon were closed ; that we had a clear title to the whole of it ; that 
the year's notice for the termination of the convention ought be 
given ; and that we should then take exclusive possession of the 
whole country. I do not quote the words, but these are substaii- 
iially the views of the President. Now, sir, it was clear to me 
that here was a state of things which might wall excite the soiici* 
tude of any fnan in the unprepared condition of the country^ and 
yet what vials of wrath have been poured out upon the heads of all 
the Senators whose measures really tended to avert war by prepar- 
ing for it. The mails are loaded with abusive anonymous letterff, 
b^ause they believe the country is in danger, and believing ta, 
say so, and thus saying and believing, strive to prepare for the 
worst, still hoping, though sometimes against hope, for the best 

I expressed my approbation of the President's Message ; bat oa 
the subject of the state of the country, I did not say one word moire 
than I intended and intend now. I am no lover of war. I am no 
seeker of it. But I have to learn that it is hastened by adequate 
preparation, i have passed through one war, and hope never to 
isee another. Still I shall never cry peace^ peace, nhleito I bedie^e 
there is truly peace. The honorable Senator from Kenluekf » 
Whom I first met maiiy years ago, marching to the battle-field, ai^d 
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who win always be found on the side of his country, supposed, 
when the qu^tion of the national defence was under discussion, I 
had said war was inevitable. He misunderstood me. I consider- 
ed the danger of war imminent, not inevitable. Had I thought it 
inevitable,! should not have submitted propositions for inquiry^ 
but decisive measures for adoption. I hold on firmly, sir, to every 
word I said before, neither softening nor explaining ; but denying, 
because 1 apprehended we might have war, therefore I desired it. 
And I still consider danger imminent, not diminished, so far as I 
know, by the recent arrival. The subject in controversy remains 
precisely as it was. The question was, and is, whether we shall 
surrender to the British demands, or whether the British Govern- 
ment shall surrender to ours. If no such cession is made by either 
party, the two countries will be brought into conflict. 1 see no 
indication that one or the other will sufficiently yield. 

It is not men, but fears and facts, that make panics in this coun- 
try, if I must adopt that word. But I repudiate it as applicable 
to the great body of the American people. They feel no panic 
They feel anxiety, no doubt, but determination also— a hope thiat 
England will do us justice, and, 'if not, a determination to do jus^ 
tice to themselves. 

I must ask the indulgence of the Senate for alluding to this top- 
ic at this time. I do so with the deep conviction that all other 
legislative measures should give way to measures of defence, and 
jn the hope that such will be the action of Congress. Then, if 
war comes, we shall have no self-reproach to meet, and if peace ia 
pteserved, what we do will be well done for a similar future con- 
tingency, which no nation can expect long to avoid." 

The motion was adopted and leave granted to the senator from 
Ohio to introduce the proposed resolution. The resolution in 
ftubstance provided that. Congress, concurring with the President, 
and sensible that a time had arrived when the government of the 
United States could no longer remain silent without being ready to 
submit to, and even to invite, the enforcement of the dangerous Eu- 
ropean doctrine of the *' balance of power," solemnly declare 
to the civilized world the unalterable resolution of the United 
States to adhere to and enforce the principle » that any eiB^rtof the 
Powers of Europe to intermeddle in the social organization, or 
political arrangements of the independent nations of America, or 
fiirther to extend the European system of government upon this 
ccmtinent by the establishment of new colonies, would be incom- 
patible with the independent existence of the nations, and danger- 
ous to the iib^ties of the people of America, anif therefore would 
incut, as by the' right of self-preservation it would justify, the 
' prompt resistance of the United States. 
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At this sessicm of Congress the OregoQ question came up ^r 
discussion. By convention between the governments of the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain, made the twentieth day of October, 
1818, for the period of ten years, and afterwards indefinitely ex- 
tended and continued in force by another convention of the same 
parties, concluded the sixth day of August, 1827, it was agreed, 
that any country that was claimed by either party on the north* 
west coast of America, west of the Stony or Rocky mountains, 
commonly called the Oregon Territory, should, together with its 
harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
the same, be "free and open'' to the vessels, citizens, and subjects 
of the two Powers, but without prejudice to any claim which eith- 
er of the parties might have to any part of said country ; and with 
this farther provision in the third article of the said convention of* 
the sixth of August, 1827, that either party might abrogate and 
annul the said convention, on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party. 

This agreement was entered into because the governments of 
. the two countries were unable to settle definitely, by negotiation, 
their respective claims to territory in Oregon. In the attempts 
that had been made to adjust the controversy, the United States 
had offered to Great Britain the parallel of the forty-ninth degree 
of north latitude, with the concession of the free navigation of the 
Columbia river, south of that degree. Great Britain, on her part, 
offered to the United States, the same parallel of latitude from the 
Rocky mountains to its intersection with the nprtb-easternmpst 
branch of the Columbia river, and thence down that river to the 
sea, together with a small detached territory north of the Columbia: 
Both parties respectively rejected the propositions. 

In 1843 the United States minister in London was authorized to 
renew the offer previously made to Great Britain, and while the sub- 
ject was under consideration the negotiati<»i was transferred to the 
city of Washington. The English minister, in August 1844, c^n- 
ed the negotiation at Washington, by renewing the offer before 
made to the United States, with the addition of Free Ports 
•outh of forty-njne degrees. This proposition, which would give 
Great Britain two-thirds of the entire territory, including the free 
navigation pf the Columbia, and the harbors on the Pacific ocean, 
was promptly rejected by the United States. 
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No Other attempt at compromise was made on the part of either 
until the effort made by President Polk to settle the controversy 
amicably and satisfactorily. A proposition was made, which wa« 
rejected by the British minister, and no further attempt being made 
by that ftinctionary, the President directed the withdrawal of his 
otfer, and asserted the right of the United States to the whole of 
Oregon. This proceeding, having a tendency to bring the dispute 
to a close, the President urged upon Congress the necessity of 
terminating, by proper notice, the effect of the agreement entered 
into in 1818, in regard to joint occupation. 

On the 18th or December, Mr. Allen, of Ohio, offered a joint 
resdution in the Senate, for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
recommendation of the President. It wa^ referred to the com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, of which Mr. Allen was chairmahy 
' and- was reported back to the senate in the following form by die 
coknmittee : 

Joint Resolution to annul and abrogate the convention of the. sixth 
day of Augast, eighteen hundred and twenty-seveny hetwein the 
United ^ateis of America and €freat Britain, relative td the 
country westward of the Stony or Racky fnomtains. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives (f the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, in virtue 
of the second article of the convention of the sixth of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, between the United States of 
America and Great Britain, relative to thi^ country westward of 
the Stony or Rocky mountains, the United States of America do 
now think fit to annul and abrogate that convention, and the said 
convention is hereby accordingly entirely annulled and abrogated : 
Provided, thBt this resolntion shall take effi^t after the expiration of 
the term of twelve months from the day on which due notice shidl 
have been given to Great Britain of the passage of this resolution. 
And the President of the United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to give such notice; and also at the expiration of said con- 
vention, to issue his proclamation setting forth that fact. 

A number of amendments were proposed to this resdution, ai|d 
the lOUi of February, 1846, was designated as the time for com- 
mencing the debate thereon. . Mr. Alien opened the debate on 
that day, and was Mowed by other Hiembers of the sensie, of 
whom^ neafly all participated in the discussion. « On the thirtialb 
day of March, Gen. Cass addressed thift senate in favor of the reso- 
lution, without entering into a formal discussion of the title of tke 
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Ui|iled,Sl«lff %9 Ae wlH>le of Oregcm. Confiniiig himseir priiiot- 
pld^f to the necesaity and policy of the coarse sugge^t^d by il^ 
Preeident, he said : 

Mr. President : I do not rise at this late period to enter into 
any formal consideration of the principal topic involved in tfie 
proposition no\^ pending before the Senate. I cannot flatter mr- 
self, th^t any such effort of mine would be successful, or would 
deserve to be so. I have listened attentively to the progress of this 
discussion, and while I acknowledge my gratification at much I 
faav^ heard, still sentiments have been advanced, and views pr^ 
sented, in which I do noi concur, and from which, even at the 
hazard of trespassing upon the indulgence of the Senate, I must 
express my dissent, and briefly the reasons of it. But« sir, I have 
not the remotest intention of touching the question of the title of 
Oregon. The tribute I bring to that subject is the tribute of con- 
viction, not of discussion ; a concurrence in the views of othercf, 
not the presentation of my own. The whole matter has be^n 
placed in bold relief before the country and the world by men far 
liidre competent than I am to do it justice, and justice they have 
done it The distinguished Senator from South Carolina, who 
filled, a short time since, the office of Secretary of State, has left 
the impress of his talents and intelligence upon his correspond- 
ence with the British Minister, and he lefl to an able successor to 
finish well a task, which was well begun. And upon this floor, the 
Senator from New-York instructed us, while he gratified us, by a 
masterly vindication of the American title ; and he was followed 
by his colleague, and by the Senator from Illinois, and by others, 
too, who have done honor to themselves, while doing good service 
to their country. 

Before, however, T proceed further in my remarks, there is one 
object, to which I will make a passing allusion. As to correcting 
the misrepresentations of the day, whether these are voluntary or 
involuntary, he that seeks to do it, only prepares for himself ^n 
abundant harvest of disappointment, and, 1 may add, of vexaticm. 
I seek no such impracticable object. In times like the present, 
when interests are threatened, passions excited, parties animated, 
and when momentous questions present themselves for solution, 
and the public mind is alive to the slightest sensation, we must 
expect, that those, upon whose action depends the welfare, if not 
the destiny, of the country, will be arraigned, and assailed, and 
condemned. I presume we are all prepared for this. We have all 
fifed long enough to know, that this is the tax, which our position 
pays ^o its elevation. We have frequently been reminded, during 
the progress of this debate, of the responsibility, which men of 
extreme opinions, as some of us have been called, must encounter, 
and have been summoned to meet it — to meet the consequences of 
the measures we Invoke. 

During the course of a public life, now verging towards tdvij 
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jearsi I hare baen plabed in many a condition of respiondbility ; 
and often> too» where I bad few to aid roe, and none to coirauli 
I have found myself able to march up to my duty, and no respon** 
sibility, in cities or in forests, has been cast upon me, which I have 
not readily met 

As it is with me, so it is, I doubt not, with my political friends, 
who regard this whole matter as I do, and who are ready to follow 
, it to its final issue, whatever or wherever that may be. I submit 
to honorable Senators on the other side of the chamber, whether 
these adjurations are in good taste ; whether it is not fair to pre- 
sume, that we have looked around us, examined what in our judg- 
ment we ought to do, and then determined to do it, come what 
may ? This great conuoversy with England cannot be adjusted 
without a deep and solemn responsibility being cast upon all of us. 
If there is a responsibility in going forward, there is a responsio 
bility in standing still. Peace has its dangers as well as war. 
They are not indeed of the same kind, but they may be more last- 
ing, more dishonorable, and more destructive of the best interests 
of the country ; because destructive of those hq>e8 and sentiments 
which elevate the moral above the material world. Let us then 
leave to each member of this body the course that duty points out 
to him, together with the responsibility he must meet, whether ar- 
raigned at the tribunal of his conscience, his constituents, or his 
country. 

I observe, that as well myself, as other Senators, upon this side 
of the Senate have been accused of dealing in rant and abuse — 
that I believe is the term — in the remarks we have submitted, from 
time to time, upon the subject, as it came up incidentally or di- 
rectly f(^ consideration. This rant and abuse, of course, had re- 
ference to remarks upon the conduct and pretensions of England. 

I should not have adverted to this topic, had it not been that the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Haywood,] not now 
in his place, has given color to the charge, by the expression of 
his ''mortification in being obliged to concede to the debates in the 
British Parliament a decided superiority over ourselves in their 
dignity and moderation." 

He expressed the hope that "we might get the news by the next 
packet of an outrageous debate in the British Parliament." "At 
least sufficient to put them even with us on that score." 

Now, Mr. President, it is not necessary to wait for the next 
packet for specimens of the courtesies of British Parliamentary 
eloquence. 

I hold one in my hands, which has been here some time, and 
which, from the circumstances, and from the station of the speak- 
er, I at least may be permitted to refer to, when I find myself^ 
among others, charged with participating in an outrageous debate^ 
and when patriotism would seem to demand an unbecoming exhi- 
bition in the British Parliament, in order to restore, not our digni- 
ty, but our self-complacency. 
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Now, sir^ I am a firm believer in the coartesies of life, public 
and private ; and t desire never to depart from them. In ail I have 
said, I have not nttared a word, which ought to give offence, even 
to political fastidiousness. I have spoken, to be sure, plainlj, ns 
became a man dealing in great truths, involving the eharacter and 
interests of his country, but becomingly. I have not, indeed, called 
ambition moderation ; nor cupidity, philanthropy ; nor arrogance^ 
hmnility. liet him do so, who believes them such. But I have - 
heard the desire of the West, that the sacred rights of their coun- 
try should be enforced and defended, called western avidity, in the ' 
Senate of the United States ! I have not even imitated Lord 
John Russdl, and talked of blustering. Still less have I imitated 
a greater than Lord John Russell in talents, and one higher in 
station, though far lower in those qualities, that conciliate respect 
imd esteem, and preserve them. 

He who seeks to know the appetite of the British pul^ic for ' 
abuse, and how greedily it is catered for, has but to consult the , 
daily colunftis of the British journals ; but let him, who has per- 
suaded himself that all is decorum in the British Parliament, and 
that these legislative halls are but bear-gardens c(»npared with it; 
turn to the speeches sometimes delivered there. *Let him turn to 
a «)eech delivered by the second man in the realm, by the late ' 
Lord Chancellor of England, the Thersites indeed of his day atul 
country, but with high intellectual powers, and a vast stock of in* 
formation, and who no doubt understands the taste of his country- 
men, and knows how to gratify it 

I have no pleasure in these exhibitions, which lessen the dignity 
of human nature ; but we must look to the dark as well as to the 
bright side of life, if we desire to bring our opinions to the stand- 
ard of experience. In a debate in the British House of Lords, on 
the 7th of April, 1843, 1 had the honor to be the subject of the 
vituperation of Lord Brougham ; and an honor I shall esteem tt, 
under the circumstances, as Imig as the honors of this world have 
any interest for me. I shall make no other allusion to the matter 
but what is necessary to the object I have in view, to exhibit the 
style of debate there, so much lauded here, and held up to our 
countrymen as the heau ideal of all that is courteous and dignified 
in political life. ''There was one man," said the ex-chancellcnr, 
^'who was the very impersonation of mob hostility to Eagland. 
He wished to name him, that the name might be clear as the guilt 
was undivided. He meant General Cass, whose breach of duty to 
his own Government was so discreditable, and even more flagrant 
than his breach of duty to humanity as a man, and as the free de- 
scendent of free English parents, and whose conduct in all those 
particulars it was impossible to pass over or palliate. This person, 
who had been sent to maintain peace, and to reside at Paris for 
that purpose, afler pacific relations had been estaUished between 
France and America, did bis best to break it, whether by the cir- 
culation of statements iq>on the question of iuternational law> of 
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wliich he had no more ooneeptionthan of the languages that wale 
spoken in the moon, [loud laoghter/'] (this sarcasm proToked their 
gwe lordships to merriment J "or by any oAer arguments of rea- 
soo, for which he had no more capacity, than he had for under-' 
stfmdipg legal points and differences." ''For that purpo^ he was 
not above pandering to the worst mob feeling of the United 
States"— "fl lawless set of rabble politicians of inferior ca^ tend 
st»tion" — "a grovelling, groundling set of politicians^* — *'a set 
of mere rdbhUy as contradistinguished from persons of propertjf, 
or respectability, and of information** — ^^grotmMings in star 
tion;' Sfc. 

And I am thus characterized by this modest wad moderate En* 
gbsh Lord, because I did what little was in my power to defeat oi^ 
of the most flagitious attempts of modem times to establii^ a do- 
minion over the seas, and which, under the pretext of abolishing 
the slave trade, and by virtue of a quintuple treaty, would have 
p^ibced the flag, and shqps, and seamen of our country, at the dis- 
posal of England. * 

Lord Brougham did not always talk thus — not when one of his 
friends appli^ to me in Paris to remove certain unfavoraUe iB»* 
pressions made in*a high quarter by one of those imprudent and 
impulsive remarks, which seem to belong to his moral habits. The 
^^ was successful. And now my apcount of good for evil with 
Lord Brougham is balanced. 

It is an irksome task to cull expressions like these, and v^at 
them here. I hold them up not as a waming^^hat is not needed 
— rhiit to repel the intimation, that we ought to study the couitesies 
of our position in the British Parliament. 

When I came here, sir, I feb it due to myself to arraign no one's 
motive, but to yield the same credit fer integrity of action to oth- 
eijSy which I claimed for myself. The respect I owed to those wha 
s^t me here, and to those to whom I was sent, equally dicti^ed 
this course. If some of us, as has been intimated, are small meii^ 
who have attained high places, if we have no other claim to thi» 
false dislH»ction, I hope we dball at least establish that claim, whsoii 
belop^ to decorum of language and conduct, to life and convo^ 
ss(tion» We all oocupy positions here high enough, and iraefiil 
enough, if usefully filled, to satisfy the measure of anv man's am-" 
bition. It ought to be our pride and our efibrt to identify oursdves 
with this representative body of the sova'eignties'of the States^ 
With this great depository of so much of the power of the Aaserir 
e9P people in the three great departments of their government, 
executive, legislative, and judicial-^toestablidi an esprit du carps f. 
which, while it shall leave us free to fulfil our duties, whether to 
o^r country or to our party, shall yet unite us in a determination 
to discard everything, which can diminish the influence, or lessen 
the d^nity, of the S^ate of the United States. While I bate 
thi( honor of a seat here, I will do nothing to i}ounteract these 
vif^wSt I will bandy words of reproach with no one. And the 
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flame measure of courtesy I am prepared to mete to others, I trust 
will be meted by others to me. At any rate, if they are not, I will 
havie no contention in this chamber. 

I have regretted many expressions which have bieen heard dur- 
ing the progress of this discussion. Faction, demagogues, ultra 
patriots, ambitious leaders, infiamn^atory appeals, invective, litth 
men seeking to he great ones, and other terms and epithets, not 
pleasant to hear, and still less pleasant to repeat. Now, pir, noth- 
ing is easier than a bitter retort ; and he who impugns the motives 
of others, cannot complain, if he is accused of fneasuring them 
by his own standard, and seeking, in his own breast, their rule of 
action. If one portion of the Senate is accused of being ultra on 
the side of iheir country's pretensions, how easy to retort the 
charge by accusing the accusers of being ultra on the other? But 
what is gained by this war of words? Nothing. On the contrary, 
we lower our dignity as Senators, and our character as men. For 
myself, I repudiate it all. 1 will have no part nor lot in it. I ques- 
tion the motives of no honorable Senator^ I believe we have all 
one common object — the honor and interest of our country. We 
differ as to the beat means of action, and that difference is one of 
the tributes due to human fallibility. But there is no exclusive 
patriotism, on one side or other of this body ; and I hope there will 
be no exclusive claim to it 

Some days since, in an incidental discussion, which sprung up, 
I remarked that I could not perceive why the parallel of 49 de- 
grees was assumed as the boundary of our claim. Why any man 
planted his foot on that suppositious line upon the face of the globe, 
and erecting a barrier there, said, all to the north belong to Eng- 
land, and all to the south to the United States. My remark was 
merely the expression of my views, without touching the reasons 
on which they were founded. The honorable Senators from 
Maine, and Maryland, and Georgia, have since called in queslion 
the accuracy of this opinion, and have entered somewhat at length 
into the considerations, which prove that line the true line of de- 
marcation between the two countries. And the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Haywoop] lays much stress upon this mat- 
ter, making it in fact the foundation of a large portion of his ar- 
guraentp That parallel is, in his view, the wall of separation be- 
tween our questionable and our unquestionable claims. To the 
south he would not yield ; to the north he would, though he thinks 
that even there our title is the best. ' There is an erroneous im- 

fression upon this subject somewhere, either with the ultra, or (if 
may coin a word) the un-ultra advocates of Oregon ; and as this 
line seems to be a boundary, beyond which we may look, indeed, 
imd wish, but must not go, it is worth while to ei^amine summarily 
what are its real pretensions to the character thus assumed for it, 
of being the lin^ of contact and of separation between two great 
nations. 
,There is no need of discussing the right of ciyijized nations to 
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appropriate to themsehes countries, newly discovered and inhabi- 
ted by barbarous tribes. The principle and the practice have been 
sano^ned by centuries of es^rience. What constitutes this right 
of appropriation, so as to exclude other nations from its exercise 
in a given case, is a question, which has been differently settled in 
different ages of the world. At one time it was the Pope's bull 
which conferred the title ; at another it was discovery only ; then 
settlement under some circumstances, and under others discovery; 
and then settlement and discovery combined. There has been 
neither a uniform rule, nor a uniform practice. But under any 
circumstances, it is not easy to see why a certain parallel of lati- 
tude is declared to be the boundary of our claim. If the valley 
of a river were assumed, a principle might be also assumed, which 
would shut us up in it. This would l^ a natural and a tangible 
boundary. How, indeed, England could look to her own practice 
and acquisitions, and say to us, you are slopped by this hill, or by 
that valley, or by that river, I know not. England, whose colcmial 
charters extended from the Atlantic to the South sea, as the Pacific 
ocean was then called, and who actually ejected the French from 
the country between the mountains and the Mississippi, where they 
had first established themselves, upon the very ground that their 
own rights of discovery, as shown by these charters, ran indefi- 
nitely west ; and who now holds the continent of Australia — a re- 
gion larger than Europe — by virtue of the right of discovery ; or, 
in other words, because Captain Cook sailed along a portion of its 
coast, and occasionally hoisted a pole, or buried a bottle. I am 
well aware there must be limits to this conventional title, by which 
new countries are claimed ; nor will it be always easy to assign 
them in fact, as they cannot be assigned in principle. We claim 
the Oregon territory. The grounds of this claim aire before the 
world. The country it covers extends from California to the Rus- 
sian possessions, and from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific 
ocean, — ^a homogeneous country, unclaimed by England, when our 
title commenced, similar in its character, its productions, its cli- 
mate, its interests, and its wants, in all that constitutes natural 
identity, and by these elements of union, calculated forever to be 
united together,— no more to be <livided by the parallel of 49 de- 
grees, nor by any of the geographical circles marked upon artifi- 
cial globes. No more to be so divided, than any of the posses* 
sions of England, scattered over the world. In thus claiming the 
whole of this unappropriated country, unappropriated when our 
title attached to it, the valley of the Columbia, the valley of Pra- 
zer's river, and all the other hills and vallies which diversify its 
surface, we but follow the example set us by the nations of the 
other hemisphere, and hold on to the possession of a country, which 
is one, and ought to be indivisible. 

It is contended that this parallel of 49 degrees is the northern 
boundary of our just claim, because for many years it was assu- 
med as such by our Oovernment, and that we are bound bj its ear- 
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ly course in this controversy} that the treaty of Utrecht, in 1718, 
between France and England, provided for the appointment ot 
commissioners, to establish a line of divisiwi between their respec* 
tive colonies upon the continent of North America, and that this 
parallel of 49 degrees was thus established. The honorable Sena- 
tor from Georgia, in his remarks a few days since, if he did not 
abandon this pretension, still abandoned all reference to it, in the 
support of his position. He contended, that the parallel of 49 
degrees was our boundary, but for other reasons. In the view I 
am now taking, sir, my principal object, as will be seen, is to show 
that we are at full liberty to assert our claim to the country north 
of 49 degrees, unembarrassed by the early action of our own Gov- 
ernment, by showing that the Government was led into error re- 
specting its rights by an historical statement, probably inaccurate 
in itself, certainly inaccurate, if applied to Oregon, but then sup- 
posed to be true in both respects. Now, what was this error t It 
was the assertion I have just mentioned, that agreeaibly to the treaty 
of Utrecht, the parallel of 49 degrees was established as a boun- 
dary, and having been continued west, had become the northern 
limit of Oregon — at least of our Oregon. Upon this ground, and 
upon this ground alone, rested the actions and the pretcfnsions of 
our Government in this matter. So far then, as any question of 
national faith or justice is involved in this subject, we must test 
the proceedings of the Government by its own views, not by other 
considerations presented here at this day. The Government of 
the United States gave to that of Great Britain their claim, and 
their reasons for it. That claim first stopped at 49 degrees, while 
the treaty of Utrecht was supposed to affect it, as part of Louisi- 
ana, and before we had acquired another title by the acquisition of 
Florida. Since then, it has been ascertained that that treaty never 
extended to Oregon ; and we have strengthened and perfected our 
claim by another purchase. It is for these reasons, that I confine 
myself to what has passed between the two Governments, with a 
view to ascertain our present obligations, and omit the considera- 
tions presented by the honorable Senator from Georgia. I will 
barely remark, however, that in the far most important fact to 
-which he refers, as aiecting the extent of our claim — to wit : the 
latitude of the source of the Cdumbia river — he is under a mis- 
apprehension. He put it at 49 d^ees. But it is far north of 
that. It is navigable by canoes to the Three Forks, about the 
latitude of 52 degrees. How far beyond that is its head spring, I 
know not. 

Mr. Greenhow, in bis work on Oregon— a work marked with 
talent, industry, and caution — ^has explained how this misappre- 
hension respecting the parallel of 49 degrees originated. He has 
brou^t forward proofs, both positive and negative, to show that no 
such line was established by the treaty of Utrecht, nor by commis- 
saries, named to carry its provisions into effect. I shall not go 
over the subject, but beg leave to refer the genUemen, who main- 

16 
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Him the coDtftry opinioo, to the iiivestigatioiis i}iej will find in 

Nthut work. The assertion^ hpwerer, has been so peremptorUy 
jDaade, and the concluaions drawn from it, if true, and if the lii^ 

' extended to Oregon, would discredit so large a portion of our titie 
to that country, that I may be pardoned for briefly alluding to one 
or two considerations, which seem to me to demon^rate the error 
req>e.cting this assumed line of parallel of 49 degrees, at any rate 
in its extension to Oregon. 

It will be perceived, sir, that there are two questions involved 
in this matter ; one a purely historical question, whether commis- 
saries acting under the treaty of Utrecht, established the paiallel 
of 49 degrees as the boundary between the French and Engliah 
possessions upon this continent; and the other a practical one, 
whether such a line was extended west to the Pacific ocean. 

As to the first, sir, I refer honorable Senators to Mr. Greemhow's 
work, and to the^uthorities he quotes. I do not presume to speak 
authoritatively upon the question, but I do not hesitate to express 
my (pinion that Mr. Greenhow has made out a strong case ; and 
-my own impression is, that such a line was not actually and offi- 
cially established. Still, sir, I do not say that it is a point, upon 
which there may not be difierences of opinion ; nor that, however 
it may be ultimately determined, the solution of the matter will 
discredit the judgment of any one. This,, however, has relation to 
the line terminating with the Hudson Bay possessions ; and as I 
have observed, the fact is a mere question of history^ without the 
least bearing upon our controversy with England. 

I have, however, one preliminary remark to make in this con- 
nexion, and it is this : let him who asserts that our claim west of 

. the Rocky mountains is bounded by the parallel of 49 degrees, 
prove it. The burden is upon him, not npon us. If commissaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht established it, produce their award. 
Proof of it, if it exists, is to be found in London or Paris. Such 
an act was not done without leaving the most authentic evidence 

. behind it. Produce it. When was the award made ? What were 
its terms ? What were its circumstances ? Why, a suit between 
man and man for an inch of land, would not be decided by sueh 
evidence as this, especially discredited as it is, in any court of the 

. United States. The party claiming under it would ^ told, Thefe 
U jbeUer evidence in your power. Seek ii in London or Paris, and 

. bring forward the eertified copy of the proceedings of the commis* 
sioners. This is. equally the dictate of common sense and of com- 
mon law, and there is not always the same unicm between iho6e 
high tribunals, as many know, ta their cost. Let no man, there- 

. fore, assume this line as a harder to his country's claim without 

. proving it. 

This line is first hii^eirieally made kaown in the negotiations be- 
tween our Government and thiM; of England by Mr. Madiaen, ia a 

. di^tchto Mr. Monroe in 1804. Mr. Madiaon alkidea to an his- 

..<Qriisal notice be had somei^here found, staling that oommissioDers 
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under the treaty of Utrecht had established the line of 49 degrees 
as the boundary of the British and French possessions, thus fixings 
that parallel as the northern boundary of Louisiana. I hare exam- 
ined this dispatch, and I find that he speaks doubtfully respecting 
the authenticity of this notice ; and desires Mr. Monroe, before 
he made it the basis of a proposition, to ascertain if the facts werB 
trqly stated, as the means of doing so were not to be found in this 
country. Mr. Monroe, however, could have made no investiga- 
tion ; or, if he did so, it must have been unsatisfactory, for he 
transmits the proposition substantially in the words of the historian 
Douglass, from whom, prol;>ably, Mr. Madison acquired this notice, 
without reference to any authority, either historical or diplomatic 

I cannot find, that the British Government ever took the slight- 
est notice of the assertion respecting this incident, growing out of 
the treaty of Utrecht, though it has been referred to more than 
once by our diplomatic agents, in their communications to the Bri- 
tish authorities since that period. 

But in late years, it has disappeared from the correspondence, 
and neither party has adverted to it, nor relied upon it. It is 
strange, indeed, that in this body we should now assume the exist- 
: enpe of a fact like this, supposed to have a most important bear- 
ing upon the rights of the parties, when the able men to whose 
custody the maintenance of these rights has been recently com- 
mitted, have totally abandoned it in their arguments and illustra- 
tions. The assumption was originally an erroneous one — certainly 
so, so far as respects Oregon ; but while it was believed to be true, 
the consequences were rightfully and honestly carried out by our 
Government, and the line was claimed as a boundary. But. our 
,€K>vernment is now better informed, as the British Government, no 
doubt always \(?ere, and thence their silence upon the subject ; and 
the titles of both parties are. investigateid without reference to this 
liistoricl error ,or to the position in which it temporarily placed them* 

The treaty of Utrecht never refers to the parallel of 49 degrees, 
and the boundaries it proposed to establish were those between the 
French and English colonies, including the Hudson Bay Company 
in Canada. The charter of the Hudson Bay Company granted to 
the proprietors all the '4ands, countries and territories," upon the 
waters discharging themselves into Hudson's Bay. At the date of 
the treaty of Utrecht, which was in 1713, Great Britain claimed 
nothing west of those "lands, countries and territories," and of 
course there was nothing to divide between her and France west 
of .that line. 

Again, in 1713, the northwestern coast was almost a terra incogs 
niia — a blank upon the n^ap of the world. England then neither 
knew a foot of it, nor claimed a foot of it. By adverting to the 
letter of Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, communicating an account of 
their interview with Messrs. Goulburn and Robinson, British comr 
.missioQers, dated October 20th, 1818, and to the letter of Mr. Pa- 
kenham to Mr. Calhoun, dated September 12th, 1844, it wiU be 
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seen that the commencement of the British claim is . effectively 
limited to the discpveries of Captain Cook in 1778. How, then, 
could a boundary have been established fifty years before, ifl a re- 
gion where no Englishman had ever penetrated, and to which Eng- 
land had never asserted a pretension? And yet the assumption, 
that the parallel of 49 degrees was established by the treaty of 
Utrecht, as a line between France and England, in those unknown 
regions, necessarily involves these inconsistent conclusions. But 
besides, if England, as a party to the treaty of Utrecht, established 
this line runnmg to the western ocean as the northern boundary of 
Louisiana, what possible claim has she now south of that line? 
The very fact of her existing pretensions, however unfounded these 
may be, shows that she considers herself no party to such a line 
of division. It shows, in fact, that no line was run ; for if it had 
been, the evidence of it would be in the English archives, and, in 
truth, would be known to the world without contradiction. The 
establishment of a boundary between two great nations is no hid- 
den fact ; and we may now safely assume, that the parallel of 49 
degrees never divided the Oregon territory, and establishes no bar- 
rier to the rights by which we claim it. The assertion was origi- 
nally a mere dictum, now shown to be unfounded. 

The Senator from Maine has adverted likewise to the treaty of 
1763, as furnishing additional testimony in favor of this line. 
That treaty merely provdes, that the confines between the British 
and French dominions shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn 
along the middle of the river Mississippi, from its source, &c. 
This is the whole provision that bears upon this subject. I do nqjt 
stop to analyze it. That cannot be necessary. It is obvious that 
this arrangement merely established the Mississippi river as a 
boundary between the two countries, leaving their other claims 
precisely as they formerly existed. And this, too, was fifteen 
years before the voyage of Captain Cook, the commencement of 
*the British title on the northwest coast. Briefly, sir, there are six 
reasons, which prove that this parallel was never established un- 
der the treaty of Utrecht, so far at least as regards Oregon. 

1. It is not shown that any line was established on the parallel 
of 49 to the Pacific ocean. 

If the fact be so, the proper evidence is at Paris or London, and 
should be produced. 

2. The country on the northwestern coast was then unknown, 
and I believe unclaimed ; or, at any rate, no circumstances had 
arisen to call in question any claim to it 

3. The British negotiators in 1826, and their Minister here in 
1844, fixed, in effect, upon the voyage of Captain Cook in 1778, 
as the commencement of the British title in what is now called 
Oregon. 

4. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the establishment of a line 
between the French and English colonies, including the Hudson 
Bay Company. The British held nothmg west of that company** 
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possessions, which, hy the charter, includes only the ^^lands, coun* 
4ries and territories," on the waters running into Hudson's Bay. 

5. If England established the line to the Pacific ocean^ she can 
hare no claim south of it ; and this kind of argumentum ad homi' 
nem becomes conclusive. And, let me add, that I owe this argu- 
ment to my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Atchison,] to whose re-^ 
marks upon Oregon the Senate listened with profit and pleasure 
some days since. 

6. How could. France and England claim the country to the Pa- 
cific, so as to divide it between them in 1730, when, as late as 
1790, the British Government, by the Noptka convention, express- 
ly recognized the Spanish title to that country, and claimed only 
the use of it for its own subjects, in common with those of Spain t 

I now ask, sir, what right has any American statesman, or what 
right has any British statespian, to contend that our claim, what- 
ever it may be, is not just as good north of this line as it is south 
of it. When this question is answered to my satisfaction, I, for 
one, will consent to stop there. But until then, I am among those 
who mean to march, if we can, to the Russian boundary. 

Now, Mr. President, it is the very ground assumed by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, and by other Senators, respecting this 
parallel of 49 degrees, together with the course of this discussion, 
which furnishes me with the most powerful argument against the 
reference of this controversy to arbitration. 

I have shown, I trust, that there is no such line of demarcation, 
established under the treaty of Utrecht, extending to the Oregon 
territory, and the misapprehension, whence the opinion arose. 

While such a conviction prevailed, it was fairly and properly 
assumed by the Government as the northern boundary of the Ore- 
gon claim, before the Florida treaty. Since that treaty I consider 
the offers on our part as offers of compromise, not recognitions of 
a line, from the resumption of negotiations by Mr. Rush, who car- 
ried our title to 51 degrees, to their abandonment in 1827 by Mr. 
Gallatin, who, finding a satisfactory adjustment impossible, with- 
drew the pending offer, and asserted that his Government '* would 
consider itself at liberty to contend for the full extent of the claims 
of the United States." And for their full extent we do claim. 
And I take the opportunity to tender my small tribute of approba- 
tion to the general conduct of these negotiations by the American 
€^overnment, and their commissioners, and especially to Mr. Rush, 
a citizen as well known for his private worth as for his high talents 
and great public services, and who seems to have been the first, 
as Mr. Greenhow remarks, **to inquire carefully into the facts of 
the case." 

And it is not one of the least curious phases of this controversy, 
that down to this very day the pretensions of England are either 
wholly contradictory, or are shrouded in apparently studied obscu- 
rity. She asserts no exclusive claim anywhere, but an equal claim 
-etcry where* 
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"A right of joint occupancy in the Oregon territory," says the 
British Minister in his letter to Mr.Cdhoun, dated September 12th, 
1844 "of which right she can be divested with respect to any part 
of that territory, only by an equal partition of the whole between 

the parties." , , , .. .-h 

And yet, notwithstanding he refers to the whole territory, stifl, 
in the protocol of the conference at Washington, dated Septem- 
ber 12th, 1844, he refused to enter into any discussion respectmg^ 
the country north of 49 degrees, because it was understood by the 
British Government to form the basis of negotiation on the part of 
the United States. Thus, on the 12th of September, recognizing 
our right to an equal, undivided moiety of Oregon, and two weeks 
after coolly claiming the northern half of it, as a fact not even to- 
be called into question, and then offering to discuss with us the 
mutual claims of the two countries to the southern half! 

Well, sir, influenced by the motives I have stated, and by a de- 
sire 10 terminate this tedious controversy, this parallel of 49 de- 
grees, sometimes without an accessory, has been four times offer- 
ed by us to the British Government, and four times rejected, and 
once indignantly so ; and three times withdrawn. Twice with- 
drawn in the very terms — once by Mr. Gallatin, November I5th, 
1826, who withdrew a proposition made by Mr. Rush, and once 
during the present administration ; and once withdrawn in effect, 
though without the use of that word, by Mr. Gallatin, in 1827^. 
who announced to the British negotiators "that his Government 
did not hold itself bound hereafter, in consequence of any propo- 
sal, which it had made for a line of separation between the terri- 
tories of the two nations beyond the Rocky mountains ; but would 
consider itself at liberty to contend for the full extent of the claims 
of the United States." 

The Senator from Louisiana will perceive, that he was in error 
yesterday, when he said, that no offer of a compromise had ever 
been withdrawn, till the withdrawal made by the present Adminis- 
tration, unless such offer had been announced as an ultimatum^ 
But without recurring to any authority upon this subject, it is evi- 
dent, that if a nation is forever bound by an offer of compromise, 
no prudent nation would ever make such an offer. There would 
be no reciprocity in such a condition of things. In controversies, 
respecting territory, each party would hold on to its extreme limit; 
for if it made an offer less than that, it would abandon, in fact, so 
much of its own pretensions, leaving those of its opponent in their 
full integrity. 

Such, sir, is the state of our controversy with England ; and. 
yet honorable Senators upon this floor, able lawyers and jurists al-» 
so, maintain that this line, thus offered, and refused, and with- 
drawn, is now in effect the limit of our claim, and that we are 
bound honorably, and morally, and they say, at the risk of the 
censure of the world, to receive it as our boundary whenever Eng- 
land chooses so to accept it. This is all very strange, and would, 
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seem to me so untenable, as not to be woHhy of ejcamination, if it . 
were not urged by such high atrtborities. Let us look at it. 

The honorable Senator from Maryland has entered more fully 
iiita this branch of the subject than any other member of this body, 
and I shaH therefore confine my inquiries to his remarks. 

There are two propositions cohnected ^ith this msrtter, wfiich ; 
it is proper to consider separately. The first is, the obligation- 
upon the President, agreeably to his own views, to accept this re- 
jected offer, if it comes back to bim ; and the other is, the obliga- 
tion upon the country, and upon this body. As one of its deposita- 
ries of tbe treaty-making power, to confirm the act of the Presi- 
dent, should it come here for confirmation. What, sir, is a com*- 
promise 1 It is an offer made by one party to the other to take 
less than bis whole claim, with a view to an amicable adjustment: 
d" tbe controversy, whatever this may be. The doctrine of com- 
promises is founded upon universal reasoil; and its obligations, I 
believe, are everywhere the same, whether in the codes of munici- 
pal or general law. Ah offer made in this spirit never furnishes 
the slightest presumption against the claim of the party making itj 
aiMi for tbe best of reasons, not only that this amicable process o^ 
settlement may be encouraged and extended, but because it will 
often happen, that both individuals and nations may be willii^g to 
sacrifice a portion of what they consider their jiist rights, rather 
than encounter the certain expense and trouble, and the unceitain 
issue of litigation, whether that litigation be in a court of justice, 
o¥ upon a battle field. Such is the general principle ; and the 
practical operation of any other would bold one of the parties for- 
ever free. One makes his oflfer, and must adhere to it, while the 
<rther declines it, or refuses it, and still may hold on to it indefinitely. 

Surely it cannot be necessary to pursue this illustration fartherl 
Such a construction as this, which plays fast and loose at the same 
time, carries with it its own refutation, however respectable tbe 
a^ithority, which attempts to support it. But, reverting to the ob- 
ligation of the President, what says tbe honorable Senator from 
Maryland ? He sap that the President — not James K. Polk, but 
the Chief Magistrate of the nation — having felt an implied obliga- 
tion to renew the offer of 49 degrees, is now bound in adl time to ac 
cept it, and, I suppose, patiently to wait for it, till the demand 
comes. 1 must say, that in this brief abstract of the President's '< 
views, tbe Senator has hardly done justice to him. I do not stmi 
here to say, what the President will dp, should Great Britain pro- 
pose to accept the parallel of forty-nine degrees, as the boundary 
between the two countries. In the first place it would be to argue 
upon a gratuitous assumption. I have not the slightest reason to 
believe, that the British government have given any intimation 
that it will ever come back to that line. But, in the second place, 
if'it should, what then? Tbe incipient step is for the President to 
take, and I should leave tbe matter here, without remark, had not 
the Senator from Maryland, and the ^nator from North Carolina 
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and other Senators, labored to impress the conviction, that the 
President ought, and most, and would close with the British pro- 
position, to accept the parallel of forty-nine degrees, should it be 
made. I shall not analyze the words of the President's message, 
but content myself with a general allusion to it. Truth is seldom 
promoted by picking out particular phrases, and placing them in 
juxtaposition. The President says — and it is evident the whole 
message was carefully prepared — that though he entertained the 
settled conviction, that the British title to any portion of Oregon 
could not be maintained ; yet, in deference to the action of his 
predecessors, and to what had been done, and in consideration; 
that the pending negotiation had been commenced on the basis of 
compromise, he determined, in a spirit of compromise, to offer a 
part of what had been offered before — the parallel of forty -nine 
degrees, without the navigation of the Columbia river. He says 
this proposition was rejected, and in what terms we all know, and 
that he immediately withdrew it, and then asserted our title to the 
whole of Oregon, and maintained it by irrefragable arguments. 
Now, sir, I am not going to argue with any man, who seels to de- 
duce from this language a conviction in the mind of the President, 
that he considers himself under the slightest obligation to England 
to accept the parallel of forty-nine degrees, should she desire it 
as a boundary. In this account of his proceedings, he is explain- 
ing to his countrymen the operations of his own mind, the xeasqns 
which induced him to make this offer, made, as he says, "in de- 
ference alone to what had been done by my predecessors, and the 
implied obligations their acts seemed to impose." What obliga- 
tions ? None to England, for none had been created ; but the 
obligations imposed upon a prudent statesman to look at the actions 
and views of his predecessors, and not to depart from them with- 
out good reasons. The obvious meaning is this : I found the ne* 
gotiations pending ; after an interval of almost twenty years, they 
had been renewed ; they began on the basis of compromise, and 
though three times a compromise had been offered to England and 
rejected, and though she had not the slightest right to claim, or 
even expect it would be offered to her again, atid though I deter- 
mined, that the same proposition should not be offered to her, still, 
as a proof of the moderation of the United States, I deemed it ex- 
pedient to make her another offer, less than the preceding one, 
which, a quarter of a century before, she had rejected. A curious , 
obligation this, if it had reference to the rights of England, and a 
curious mode of fulfilling it ! If he (the President) were under 
any obligation, the obligation was complete, to make the offer as 
it had been made before. And she has the same right to claim 
the navigation of the Columbia river, that she has to claim the 
parallel of forty-nine degrees as a boundary ; and the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana has placed the matter upon this very 
around. Assuming, that the obligation referred to by the Presi- 
dent was an obligation to England, he thinks the President failed 
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m his duty in not carryii^g out his own views of the national duties.. 

Why, sir, if offers of compromise were to be made till doomsday ^ 
the rights of both parties would remain in their integrity. And 
what offer creates this implied obligation ? Several offers have 
been made by our government* to that of En^and for the adjust- 
ment of this controversy. Which creates this obligation, one of 
th^m, or all of them ? But it is very clear, sir, that neither of them 
creates it. The common-sense view of this subject is the true one 
in this case, and in most other cases. The party offering says to 
its adversary, I will consent to that line. If you consent to it, our . 
controversy will be amicably adjusted. The only obligation created 
by this act is, to allow reasonable time to the other party for deci- 
sion, and then faithfully to adhere to the terms, should they be ac- 
cepted. If unreasonably delayed, still more, if rejected, both par- 
ties are thrown back upon their original position, unembarrassed 
by this attempt at conciliation. 

But, sir, the President is a judge of his own duties. I am not 
afraid to leave them with him — they are in safe keeping* Should 
the question respecting this parallel ever be presented to him for 
decision, I have a perfect conviction, that whether he decide for 
it or against it, or refer it to the consideration of the Senate, he 
will fulfill his responsible duties with a conscientious regard to the 
high obligations he is under to the country and to the Constitu- 
tion. But we, too, have duties to perform, and among these may 
be the necessity of deciding for ourselves the nature and extent of 
this obligation upon the nation. 

I do not speak now of any considerations of expediency, which 
may operate upon the decision of this matter. There are none 
-which will operate upon me. But I assume to myself no right to 
prescribe the course of others, whether of the President or of the 
•Senate, or to judge it when taken. But I reject this doctrine of 
a national obligation to England. I deny the right of any one to 
•commit the faith of this country to a rejected line— to bind us, 
leaving our opponent unbound — to convert a mere offer of com- 
promise into the surrender of a claim ; to change the established 
opinions and usages of the world upon this subject It seems to 
me that a cause cannot be strong which needs such auxiliaries for 
its support. 

But, sir, this doctrine, as I before observed, and the course of 
the remarks by which it is endeavored to maintain it, furnish to 
me conclusive arguments against the reference of this controversy 
to arbitration. Here, at home, in this co-ordinate branch of the 
national legislature, we are iold, and almost ex cathedra too, that 
we have concluded ourselves, by this offer of forty-nine degrees, 
and that upon that parallel must be our boundary, wh^n England 
makes up her mind to come to it. Now, in this state of the mat- 
ter, what would be the effect of an arbitration ? The Secretary of 
State, in hifr answer to the British Minister, has ably and truly ex« 
posed the tendency of this process of adjustment, whether public 
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or private. Its tendenpy is not to settle the actua} rights of the 
parties, but to compromise them. To divide, and not to decide. 
We all know this, and he , who rnns may read it in the history of 
almost every arbitration, within the circle of his observation. 
Though, as I have already said, the offers of compromise we have 
niade to England ought not to furnish the slightest presumption 
against the validity of our whole claim, and would not, before any 
well-regulated judicial tribunal in Christendom, yet commit our 
cause to arbitration, and where are we ? We might as well throw 
to the winds all the facts, and arguments, and illustrations, upon 
which we build our claim, and say to the arbitrators, do as you 
please, we are at your mercy, For this they would do at any rate. 
They would not heed your views, but they would turn to the his- 
tory of the controversy, and to the course of the parties. They 
would measure what each had' offered, and would split the differ- 
ence to the ninth part of a hair. They would assume, that the 
American claim goes to the forty-ninth parallel, and the British 
darm to the Columbia river ; and they would add, and subtract, 
and multiply, and divide, till all this process would end in a toler- 
ably equal partition of what no one on this floor denies, and what 
every American, or almost every American, as firmly believes 
makes part of his country, as does the tomb at Mount Vernon, or' 
the grave at the Hermitage, where countless generations of men 
will come as to places of pilgrimage — ^not, indeed, to worship, but 
to think upon the days and the deeds of the patriots and warriors 
who sleep below. You could not find a sovereign nor a subject, 
a State nor a citizen in Christendom, who, in such a controversy 
between two great nations, would not rather decide with the divi-' 
ders, than with the titles. Well, sir, I agree fully, that if we wish 
to get rid of all this matter without regard to the why or the how^ 
we may safely commit it to the custody of arbitrators. Their de- 
cision, though we should know it before hand, might be consid- 
ered a plaster for our wounded hoi^or. A poor one, indeed, which 
iifrould leave a most unsightly scar. But, in reality, sir, this course 
of action would be open and obvious to ourselves and to the world. 
Its motives and its results would be equally palpable. We shouM 
lose much in interest, and much more in character. For myself, 
I would far rather divide with England this portion of the territory, 
than commit our rights to arbitration There would be some mag- 
nanimity in such a procedure. But to take shelter behind this 
form of trial is to resort to a miserable subterfuge, which, under, 
the pretext of an equal adjustment, would be but a surrender. If^ 
then, we seriously believe in our own claims, even to forty-nine 
degrees, and sincerely desire to maintain them, we must unite in 
approving the rejection, by the President, of this pacific means of 
transferring to Epgland a valuable part of our common country. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from North Carolina, not 
now in his seat, called those, who believe our title to fifty-four de- 
greesf forty minutes to be clear, the uUra friends of the President, 
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vDlA, I understood him, he claimed to be his true friend, saving him 
f^oioi those imprudent ones* As I find myself in tMa category^ I. 
am obnoxious to the charge, and with the natural inatinet of se^f^ 
defence, I desire to repel it We are ultra friends, beoausewe 
do not stop at forty-nine degrees. I have already shown, thai 
there is no stopping place on that parallel — no true rest for an 
American foot. The Senator himself considers our title ta that 
line clear and indisputable, and I understood him that he would- 
maintain it, come what might. Well, if it is found that the treaty 
of Utrecht no more extended to Oregon than to the moon, whatever 
bt^er boundary may be sought or found, it cannot be that purely 
gratuitous boundary — the pavaUel of forty-nine degrees. And. e9 
the Senator from North Carolina ipust leavfe it, where will he find 
a better barrier than the Russian possessions? But he says, also^ 
that though our title to the country north of forty-nine degrees is 
not indisputable, still it is better than any other title. Now^ I wiir 
appeal to the Senator's charity^-no, not to his charity, that is not 
necessary — but I witt appeal to his sense of justice, to say, whether 
such a difference of opinion as exists between himself and me oi^ 
this subject can justly be characterized as ukraism on my part. 
Our title, he says, is the best — ^not indisputable ; but still the best. 
The same evidence, which produced this conviction in his mind, 
produces a stronger one in mine ; imd this is the tribute, whioh 
every day's experience pays to human fallibility. We arc differ* 
ently constituted, and differently affected by the same facts and 
arguments. While the honorable Senator stimda upon the|>ai^lel 
of forty-nine degrees, as the precise line, where our questionable 
and unquestionable titles meet, there are many, and I am among 
the number, w1k> carry our unquestionable title to the. Russians 
boundary in one direction, and some, perhaps, though I have not 
found one, who carry it in another direction to the Columbia river. 
It seems to me in bad taste, to say the least of it, for any member 
to assume his own views as infallible, and to say to all the world, 
who differ from him, whether on the right hand or the left, my op* 
inion is the true standard of orthodoxy, and every one who depai^ 
from it is a heretic and an uUra, Thus to stigmatize a large por- 
tion of the Senate, is not, I am sure, the intention of the Senates ; 
but such is, in fact and effect, the direct tendency of his remarks. 
We are ultra, because, to use a somewhat quaint but a forcible 
apothegm, we vnll not measure our com by his bushel Why, sir ^ 
we have each a bushel of our own, given us by the creator, and • 
till the Senator's is sealed smd certified by a highar authority, 
we beg leave to keep our own, and to measure our duties by it. 

I did not understand the precise object of some of the ramarkf 
of the Senator of North Carolina, though I had less difficulty r^ 
specting the remarks themselves. He told us the President no*, 
where claimed fifty^fbur degrees forty minute; and I presume he 
thus contended in order to s1k>w that the President might consist- 
ently accept any boundary south of that parallel. I again disci^i^i 
all interference with the Presidrat in the execution of his dutiee. 
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I do not think, tkat what he will do in a gratuitous case, should 
furnish the subject of speculation upon this floor. I know what I 
will do, and that is enough for me; and as I took the opportunity^ 
tluree years i^, in a public and printed address, at Fort Wayne, 
to define my position in this matter, befi>re I became a member of 
this body, my allusion to it here cannot be deemed the premature 
expression of my opinion I then said : 

*' Our claim to the country west of the Rocky mountains is as 
undeniable as our right to Bunker's Hill and New Orleans ; and 
who will call in question our title to these blood-stained fields ? 
And I trust it will be maintained with a vigor and promptitude 
equal to its justice. War is a great evil, but not so great as na- 
tional dishonor. Little is gained by yielding to insolent and unjust 
pretensions. It is better to defend the first inch than the last. 
Far better, in dealing with England, to resist aggression, whether 
of impressment, of search, or of territory, when first attempted, 
than to yield in the hope, that forbearance will be met in a just 
spirit, and will lead to an amicable compromise. Let us have no 
red lines upon the map of Oregon. Let us hold on to the integrity 
of our just claim. And if war come, be it so ; I do not believe it 
will be long avoided, unless prevented by intestine difficulties in 
the British Empire. And wo be to us, if we flatter ourselves it 
can be arrested by any system of concession. Of all delusions, 
this would be the most fatal, and we should awake from it a dis- 
honored, if not a ruined people." 

Now the Oregon I claim, is all Oregon, and no vote of mine in 
this Senate will surrender one inch of it to England. But the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina says, that the Oregon the President 
claims is an Oregon of his own, and not the country, which now 
excites the anxious solicitude of the American people. And if it 
were so, is it the duty of a friend, I may almost say claiming to be 
an exclusive one, to hold up to his countrymen the woid of prom- 
ise of their Chief Magistrate, thus kept to the ear, but not to the 
hope? But it is not so. The honorable Senator has been led in- 
to an error — a palpable error. The President says the British 
pretensions could not be maintained to any portion of the Oregon 
territory. He says, also, that our title to the whole of the Oregon 
territory is maintained by irrefragable facts and arguments. He 
says British laws have been extended throughout the whole of 
Oregon. Now, sir, has any man a right to say, that the President 
fidters in his purpose, by talking of the whole of a country, when 
he does not mean the whole of it ? No, sir ; the idea never occur- 
red to him, never crossed his mind. When he said Oregon, he 
meant so; and I have no more doubt, than I have of my existence, 
that he believes as firmly in the American title to it, as he believes 
he is now the Chief Magistrate of the United States. 

If it were possible, that this proposition needed support, it would 
be easily found. The communications of the Secretary of State, 
are the communications of the President, written by his direction 
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and submitted for his approbation^ and never sent without his mi- 
pervision, and very seldom, I imagine, without emendations by him. 
The correspondence with the British Minister, laid before us at 
the commencement of the session, was doubly his. His, because 
carried on by his Secretary of State, with a foreign government, 
and his, because communicated to Congress and his country, as 
the depositary of his views and measures. Well, shr, in the letter 
from the Secretary of State to Mr. Pakenham, dated July 12th, 
1845, Mr. Buchanan says : 

'* Upon the whole, from the most careful and ample examination 
which the undersigned has been able to bestow upon the subject, 
he is satisfied that the Spanish American title now held by the 
' United States, embracing the whole territory between the parallels 
of forty-two degrees and fifty-four degrees forty minutes, is the 
best title in existence to this entire region,'' &,c. 

And he adds : 

"Notwithstanding such was and still is the opinion of the 
President," 6lc. 

Human words and human deeds are worthless to disclose human 
opinions, if the Oregon of the President is not the Oregon we 
claim and hope to secure. 

The Senator from Ncwth Carolina has presented to us some pe- 
culiar views of the President's position and duties, and has deduced 
his future course, not from his message, but from extrinsic circum- 
stances, acts of omission and of commission, as he calls them, by 
which the language of the President is to be controlled, and his 
further course in this controversy regulated. I doubt the propri- 
ety, as well as the wisdom of all this, either as regards the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, or the country. If successful in his declarations 
or expositions, whichever they may be, I do not see what practical 
advantage the Senator expected to gain. The President would 
still have to perform his own duties, and we to perform ours, with* 
out reference to the embarrasments created by this novel mode of 
reading the past views and the future course of the Chief Magi»^ 
trate. In the mean time, what better plan could be devised to 
excite the public mind, and to rouse suspicions, which would fly 
upon the wings of the wind to the furthest verge of the coantryT 
No such intentions ever entered the mind of the honorable 
Senator ; but I submit to him, if, in its very nature, this pro- 
cess is not calculated to produce «uch a result, and wliether, in . 
fact, it has not produced it. And yet, it seems to me, that the 
reasons in support of it are utterly insufficient to justify the con- 
clusions. 

What are these reasons ? I will just tbuch some of them, hav- 
ing no time to pursue the subject. 

There were two acts of commission ; one was the offer befeore 
made of the parallel of forty-nine degrees as a compromise; and 
the other was the expression of Mr. Buchanan in hb last letter to 
the British Minister, dated August 30th, 184$, that the Presi- 
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dent hoped the controversy would be terminated without a collision. 

Now, sir, as to the first. I trust I have shown, that whatever 
course the President may pursue respecting the parallel of forty- 
nine degrees, as a boundary hereafter, his duty will be before him, 
unembarrassed by the oflfer heretofore made, and that, consequent- 
ly, that circumstance is no key to unlock the hidden future. 

And as to the second. I will ask the honorable Senator if, upon 
reflection, he thinks the expression of the President's hope is really 
entitled to this ooneideration. 

It seems to me partly a polite and courteous phrase, and partly 
the sincere declaration of a wish, that some mode might be devised 
fyt an amicable adjustment of this matter. Let us not deprive 
1 diplomatists of that hope, which carries us all forward to the bright 
recompense of the future. But let us not convert the expression 
of it into solid promises, nor settled convicticms. 

And what are the acts of omission ? One is the neglect to re- 
commend defensive measures, and the other is a want of confi- 
dence in the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

And now for the first. I presume ere this the honorable Sena- 
tor is aware, that he has entirely misunderstood the views of the 
President upon this subject. In his message, at the commence- 
ment of the session, the President recommended that a force of 
mounted riflemen should be raised, and also an augmentation of 
the »aval means of the country. But later in the session, in con- 
formity with resolutions which originated here, recommendations 
and estimates, seen and approved by the Pre^dent, and his in fact, 
i^reeably to the constitution of our Executive department, were 
sent, by the Secretaries of the War and of the Navy, to the proper 
cctmmittees of the Senate. A bill was reported by the Naval Com- 
mittee for an additional steam force, and was ably and vigorously 
advocated by the honorable chairman of that committe. But it 
was put to sleep, partly, if not principally, I believe, upon the ground 
that, if you cannot immediately equip a navy, therefore you must 
not build a ship ; And if you do not require an army, therefore you 
must not raise a regiment. And the result may well have been 
taken as an indication both by the Naval and Military Commit- 
tees, that the Senate did not deem an augmentation of the defen- 
-sive means of the country necessary under the circumstances, and 
therefore prevented all further action on their part, as useless. 
For I consider the proposition of the Naval Committee, thus put 
to sleep, one of the least objectionable of all the measures submit- 
ted to us under the sanction of the President. I have looked over 
these estimates, sir, both from the War and Navy Departments, 
and I consider them proper and judicious, in the existing state of 
our relations with England ; and I will add, the heads of both of 
those depcfftments discharged their respmisible duties — for their 
duties were responsible — in a satisfactory manner. 

A brief recapitulation may not be unacc^taUe^ nor unpro- 
fitable. 
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The Sedretapj of Wiff r6ooi)Eimeiided the immediste pftssage 6f a 
bill for the new works. 

Aa appropriation of three hnndred thousand dollars for the fort- 
ification and obstruction of <^hannels ; and ako for field works. 

An appropriation of ^ne hundred thousand dollars for general 
contingencies in tlie field, including the preparation of a pontoon 
^equipage. 

An estimate of the sum of five million dollars, as necessary for 
ibrttficalions and obstructions, to be appropriated when Congrais 
might think the aspect of afiairs threatened hostilities, and then to 
he placed at the disposition of the Presixlent. 

The estimate for ordnance and ordnance stores amounted t^ 
four million, two hundred and seventy-nine thousand, six hundred 
and eighty dollars-*of course to be apprc^riated as Congress 
might deem prc^r. 

An addition to the army of so many privates as would raise each 
company to one hundred men, thus adding seven thousand, nine 
hundred and sixty men to the army. 

Authority to the President to raise fifty thousand vdunteers, 
to be called into the public service for one year, wheUever re- 
quired. 

The propositions respecting fortifications and ordnance came 
firom the proper bureaus, and the proposition for an augmentation 
of the army and a volunteer force came from the commanding gen- 
eral, whose high character and gallant services in the field, justly 
give great weight to his opinions ; and those propositions were 
assumed by the Secretary, and he became responsible for them. 

The Seorcta^y of the Navy recommended an accumulation of 
naval materials and stores to the amount of one million sixty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the repair and equipment of all the vessels in ordinary, and 
of the frigates of the United States, two million one hundred abd 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

For three steam-firigates, five steam-slbops, and two steamers, of 
a smaller class, three million three hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

Naval ordnance and stores, three hundred and sixty thousand 
' ddlars. 

How ttese estimates wei'e prepared in the Navy Department, 
the document in my possession does not show. I presume th^y 
went through the proper bureaus. They came to the Senate, as 
the act of the Secretary. 

It is obvious that all these appropriations, in any contingency, 
would i^ot be wanted for some time ; and, indeed, that the full leg- 
islative action upon the subject would await the developments 
growtngoutof our foreign relations. Ordinary prudence requires 
Uiat a commenee»ent should be immediately made ; to what ex- 
tent, Congress must judge. But it will be remarked, that much 
the lai^ portion of Uiese estimates is for materiids and supplies^ 
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Ytbich we most have some time or oCber> and ought to hare ere 
long, let the aspect of our foreign affairs be as it may. 

In making this provision, we but anticipate our necessities, and 
the worst that can happen will be, that we shall socmer bepreparedt 
for a state of things, for which we ought to be always prepared. 

As to the mode of receiving this inform^ion, it has been sane* 
tioned by the practice of the government for years. Congress and 
its committees have been in the daily habit of calling upon the 
heads of the departments for the necessary facts and views in the 
discharge of their legislative duties. And, in all cases like the 
present, the reports are submitted to the President before being 
sent here, and thus receive his sanction, and they are often changed 
by his directions. This is well known to all who are acquainted 
with the routine of our executive department. 

To return now, sir, to this act of omission, this neglect to re- 
commend proper measures of defence, by which the President's 
views are to be interpreted, as I understand, in this manner. The 
President recommends no measures of defence. Therefore he coor 
aiders the country in no danger. Therefore he intends to yield 
to the parallel of forty-nine degrees, which the British government 
intends to demand ; and thus there will be no war. Now, sijj, 
more than two months before this position was taken by the hon- 
orable Senator, the President had recommended, by his Secreta- 
ries, an addition to the army of almost eight thousand men, the or- 
ganizatioa of fifly thousand volunteers, the removal of the limita- 
tions respecting naval establishments, that he might be able to di- 
rect such an augmentation of the seamen of the navy as circum- 
stances may require, and appropriations for military purposes to 
the amount of nine million six hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand, six hundred and eighty dollars ; and for naval purposes to the 
amount of six million five hundred and fifteen thousand dollars — 
making in the whole sixteen million, one hundred and ninety-<five 
thousand, six hundred and eighty dollars, in addition to the recona- 
mendations in his message at the commencement of the session, 
and to the ordinary estimates of the department. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this topic. Whatever may be the 
just construction of the President's meaning, which to me is ex« 
ceedingly clear, it is now obvious that this act of omission becomes 
an act of commission, and proves that the President is by no means 
tranquil respecting the condition of the country. 

As to the alleged want of Executive confidence in the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, I hardly know how to 
speak of it becomingly, when urged in this connexion. Were the 
fact so, it would seem very strange to me, and I should think the 
President very badly advised, to withhold a proper confidence from 
one of his truest and most efficient friends upon this floor, and one^ 
too, who, from his position at the head of a most important com- 
, mittee, was officially entitled to it 

No one, who has witnessed the energy, the talent^ and the prompt* 
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4t,ude of the honorable chaitman, can doubt the service he has ren- 
dered this Administration, nor the confidence he deserves— a con- 
fidence, indeed, demanded more for the sake of the public interest, 
than for his own sak^. 

But, sir, I have reason to know that the Senator from North 
Cairplina is in error in all this ; that this deduction from extrinsic 
circumstances is but another proof, that truth is not always attained 
when sought by indirect and remote facts. I have reason to know 
that the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations com- 
municates freely with the President, and enjoys his confidence. 

And what proof of estrangement between these high fdnctiona- 
ries is furnished by the honorable Senator from North Carolina? 
Why, thus stands the case: The honorable chairman stated that 
the records, and the records alone, were the sources of his inform- 
ation. 

It seems to me it would better bepome our position if we all 
sought the views of the President, so far as we ought to seek them, 
in the same authentic documents. It would save a world of un- 
profitable conjecture. Now, sir, what does all this amount tot 
Why, to this : the President told the Senator from Ohio no mbre, 
,as to his future course, than he told the country and Congress in 
his message. It would be strange if he had. The avowal of a line 
of policy, when the proper circumstances are before him, is the 
duty of a sound and practical statesman. But I should much doubt 
the wisdom of the Chief Magistrate of a great country, who should 
sit down to speculate upon future and remote contingencies, affect- 
ing the public welfare, with a view even to the decision upoin 
.his own course, and still less with a view to its annunciation to 
the world. 

Let me, then, ask the Senator, if he thinks it is the duty of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations to put gratuitous 
questions to the President, in order that he may be able to come 
here and declare what the Executive will do in such a contingen- 
cy, which may never happen; or which, if it do happen, may bring 
■with it circumstances, that nriay change the Whole aspect of the 
question f But I forbear, sir. I consider it unnecessary to pursue 
'this question further. 

A considerable portion of the argument of the Senator from 
North Carolina was devoted to prove that the message of the Pres- 
ident did not justify these anticipations of war, which it appears 
to myself and to other Senators to do. Not that he ealled in ques- 
tion the natural tendency of the measures recommended by the 
President, nor the fair construction of his language ; but he con- 
trolled these by the extrinsic facts to which I have adverted. I 
shall say nothing more upon this subject, but I shall fortify my own 
Opinion by the views of other members of this body, who are ea- 
titled to more weight than I am. 

The honorable Senator from South Carolina said ** that the re- 
commendation in the message is founded upon the eonvictioo, jkhtt 

17 ' 
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there is no hope of compromise of the difficulties growing out of 
the President's message is too clear to admit of any doubt/' 

After some further remarks, showing the opinions entertained 
of the dangers of war, he adds : "Entertaining these opinions, We 
were compelled to oppose notice, because it was necessary to pre-^ 
vent an appeal to arms, and insure the peaceful settlement of the 
question." 

And the Senator from Maryland said : " We have all felt, Mr. 
President, that at one time at least — I trust that time is past — the 
nation was in imminent danger. From the moment that the Pre- 
sident of the United States deemed it right and becoming, in the 
very outset of his official career, to announce to the world that the 
title to the north-west territory was clear and indisputable, down 
to his message in December last, I could not see how war was to 
he averted." 

And the honorable Senator from Louisiana, in his speech yes- 
terday, advanced the same opinion upon this subject. 

And the Senator from Georgia also expressed the conviction 
that "this resolution, based as it is on the President's message, ie 
a distinct intimation to Great Britain that this matter must be set- 
tled, and in a manner acceptable to us, or that at the expiration 
of that time we will take forcible possession of the whole country," 
which of course, means war. 

And he adds that ** the Senator from North Carolina tells us, 
that the President is waiting at the open door of his cabinet, ready 
to adjust this controversy, and to preserve the peace of the couh^ 
,try." "Sir," he adds, "even with the aid of the Senator's optics, 
I cannot see him there." And he adds, also, if these things wete 
so, referring to the views of the Senator from North Carolina re- 
specting the President's message, "I should be sorry to do so." 
And I nilly concur with him in the sentiment. 

Now, sir, I shall not thrust myself into this dispute — 
"^ '' Non nostrum inter tos tantas componere lites." 

During the progress of this discussion, the blessings of peace 
uid the horrors of war have been frequently .presented to us with 
the force of truth, and sometimes with the fervency of an excited 
: imagination. I have listened attentively to all this, though much 
of it 1 remember to have heard thirty ^ve years figo. Ball bseg 
honorable Senators to recollect, that upon this side of the chamber 
we have interests, and families, and homes, and a country, as well 
as they have ; and that we are as little disposed to bring war upon 
oor native land, unnecessailly, as they can be. That some of us 
know hy experience, all of us by reading and reflection, the cala- 
mities, moral and physical, that war brings in its train. And we 
appreciate the blessings of peace with a conviction as deep and as 
steadfast. And no one desires its continuance n^re earnestly 
than I do. Bvit all this leaves untouched the. only real subject of 
iaqutry. That is ^ot whether peace ia a bleissii^ and war a curs.e 
but whether peace can be preserved, and war avoided^ consistently 
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; with the honor and interest of the country. That question may 
come up for aohition ; and if it does, it moat be met by each one 
of us, with a full sense of its abiding importance, and of his own 
responsibility. I suppose there is not a gentleman in this body, 
who will not say, that cases may occur, even in this stage of the 
world, which may drive this country to the extreme remedy of war, 

-rather than she should submit to arrogant and unreasonable de- 
mands, or to direct attacks upon our rights and independence^— 
4ike impressment, or the search of our ships, or various other acts 

^ by which power is procured and maintained over the timid and the 
weak. The true prrctical question for a nation is not the cost of 

,war, whether measured by dollars, or by -dangers, or by disasters, 
but whether war can be honorably avoided; and that question 
each person having the power of determination must determine for 

.himself, when the case is presented. Good men may indulge in 
day-dreams upon this subject, but he who looks upon the world 
as it has been, as k is^ and as it is likely to be, must see that the 

' moral constitution of man has undergone little change ; and that 
interests and passions operate not less upon communities, than 
^hey did when the law of public might was the law of public right, 

. more openly avowed than now. Certainly a healthful public opin- 
ion exerts a stronger . influence over the world, than at any former 

> period of its history, governments are more or less restrained by 

, it, and all feel the effects of it. Mistresses, and favorites, and min* 

* ions, no longer drive nations to war, nor are mere questions of 
etiquette among the avowed causes of hostilities. It is not proba- 
ble, that a people will ever be again overcome, because a states- 
man may consult his vanity rather than his taste in the choice of 
his pictures, nor that the state of Europe will be changed because 
a lady's silk gown may be spoiled t^ a cup of tea. Humanity has 
gained something — let us hope it will gain more, duestiops of 
war are passing from cabinets to the people. If they are discussed 

. in secret, they are also discussed before the world, for there is not 
a government in Christendom, which would dare to rush into war, 
trithout first consulting the public mmd. 

A great deal has been said in England, and not a little in the 
United States, respecting our grasping propensity in demanding 

. . the whole of Oregon ; and we have been solemnly admonished of 

; the awful responsibility of involving two great nations in war. The 
subject in dispute is said not to be worth the perils a conflict would 

>^ bring with it; and the honorable Senator fn^n Maine has exhibi- 

'^ted to us, as in balance, the disasters of war, and the value of the 

' matter in controversy, and has made our territorial claims to kick 
the b^am. Permit me to turn to the other side of this picture. I 
acknowledge the moral obligation of Government to avoid war, 

I where higher obligations do not drive them to it. I will not 4)M 

, Bngland the Pharisee of nations, but I will say that she does not 
. bide^ the light of her own good deeds under a bushel The ocean 

t jBoar4dy beats upon a shore within sight of whiph her flag is inot 
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seeo, and within sound of which her drum is not heard. And yet 
moderation is proclaimed, and often with the sound of her cannon, 
from one end of the civilized world to the other. Slie is not like 
^lur Tiations, and least of ail, like that great grasping mohocracy 
of the West " I thank God," said the Pharisee of dd, ♦* that I 
am not as other men are." Now the chapter of accidents has turn- 
ed up favorably for England, if she will accept the opportunity af- 
forded her. No man in this country wants war — ultraists no more 
than cmnpromists, if I may use terms justified by the occasion. 
The extreme partisan of decisive measures asks nothing but the 
'whole of Oregon. Give him that, and he will become as meek as 
the latest professor of humility, who writes homilies upon national 
moderation for the London Times. Now, sir, let EnglmKl aban- 
don her pretensions,' and all these disasters, the consequences of 
war, which are foretold — and I do not doubt many of them justly 
foretold — will give way, and exist only in the memory of this de- 
bate. There is no condition of things, foreseen by any man, pub- 
lic or private, in this country, which can give to England a better 
line, tban 49*^. The country north of that line is therefore all she 
could gain by a contest, which is to involve the fearful consequeti- 
ces predicted to both counti^ies ; which during its progress, it is 
«ftid) will bring nation afler nation within the sphere of its opera- 
tion, and which is finally to commit to the decision of the sword 
JLhe great question of free government through the world, by placing 
in its path the antagonistic principle, that the many should be gov- 
erned by the few. What, then, Would England surrender to pre- 
serve the peace of the world, and thus give the first practical pr^f 
-of moderation to be found in the long annals of her history 1 I 
la^ee fully with the honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. A/r- 
cmsoN,] that if Englapd would acknowledge our rights, and with- 

• draw her opposition to them, and should then ask a better acc^ 
to the ocean for her interior territories, I would grant it without 
kesitation, as a favor, upon the most reasonable consideration. If 
tbis should be done, she would have left about three hundred miles 

' of coast to fight for ; and I will return the question of the gentle- 
tnan from- Maine, and ask if this strip of land is worth the price 

* of such a contest ? England is already gorged with possessions, 
^ both continental and insular, overrun, almost overloaded with sub- 
jects of all castes, colors, and condition. At this very moment, 

. «he is waging two wars of aggranditzement— one for commercial 
firqjects upon the La Plata, and the other for a new empire upon 
the Indus. The latest Morning Chronicle I have seen, one of hist 
month — ^and that paper is the Whig organ of England — says, and 
the preposition is enunciated with characteristic coolness, and 
with as much apparent candor, as if it were extracted from the k- 
^^eet treatise upon public morals, " we can never sovern India so 
melius we mighty until we possess the whole of it. k congenial 
^BOrtiment is quite as much at home in every English breast, that 
JUmerica would be much f^Hter governed than it is, if England 
jfosdessed the whole of it 
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Let the British Go?ermnent now say, two wars tt the same tinaft 
are enough for the purpose of aggrandizement. We wiH not en- 
counter a third — we will give up this doubtful and disputed c^aim^ 
and hold on in America to what we have got — we will do so rtnich 
for peace. Let her do this, and I, for one, will say, well done^ 
You begin to practice, though upon a smaU scale, a6 you preach. 
And why not do so ? This territory is separated by an ocean and 
a continent from England. She cannot long hold it, if she should 
gain it. I mean long, compared with the life of nations ; whereas 
it joins us, intervenes between us and our communication with tiie 
Pacific, will form an integral — I do not doubt a perpetual— jkjt- 
tion of our confederacy, will be, in time, a necessary outlet for our 
population, and presents all those elements of contiguity and oCT 
position, which indicate and invite pditical unions. 

But it has been said and resaid, in the Senate and out of it, that' 
two great nations cannot go to war. And why cat^not two great 
nations go to war against one another, as well as two great nations 
combined against one another, as well as two great nations conK 
bined against a small one ? So far as honor contemns a disparity 
of force, the former would be much more honorable than the latter; 

What is going on in the La Plata, where France and England 
have sent their united fleets and armies against the Argentine Re- 
pttWic, and where the echoes of their cannon are ascending the 
Parana and its vast tributaries, till they are lost in the gorges of 
the Andes? 
* There can be no war in this enlightened age of the world ! 
What, then, is passing in Africa, where one hundred thousand 
Christian bayonets have driven the Arab from his home, and are^ 
pnrfeuing him into the desert, the refuge of the turban since the- 
dtys of the patriarchs? 

What is passing upon the shores of the Euxine, where the Cos- 
sack has left his native plains, and, at the call of Russia, is ascend- 
ing the ridges of the Caucasus to subdue its indigenous races, and 
to substitute the mild rule of the Muscovite for their own patriarch-^ 
al'form of government — dependence upon the Czar for dependence- 
upon themselves ? 

And what is passing in the Punjaub, where the last advices left 
two mighty armies almost within sight of each other, after having 
fought a great battle of Hindoo ambition against Engli&h modera- 
Urn ? 

And how long eince an enlightened Government, par excellence, 
broke the barrier of Chinese power, which has so long insulted a 
vast emphre, and scattered dismay and death along its coasts, be- 
cause its rulers had interdicted the sale of opium, a drug equally 
destructive- to the moral faculties and to the physical powers of 
man? The Tartar passed the great wall, and planted his horse 
tails upon the towers of Pekin. He then became a Chinese, and 
the empire went on as before. But the Englishman, with his can- 
non balls and his opium, has introduced an innovation . into tW 
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habits and condition of one-third part of the human rade, Whidi ' 
may fatally affect its future prosperity. 

And how long is it since an English army passed the gates of 
Asia, and, ascending the table-land of that continent, if it had not . 
been annihilated by a series of disasters, which have few parallels 
in modern warfare^ might have reversed the mi^ch of Alexander^ ' 
and reached the Mediterranean by Nineveh, and Babylon, and Je*-^ 
rusalemT 

And only five short years have elapsed since Christian cannon 
were heard in the mountains of Lebanon, and their bombs explo- . 
ded among the broken monuments of Sidon. 

In this brief view and review of pending and recent wars, I do 
not advert to the hostilities going on among some of the States of 
Spanish origin upon this continent, in Hayti, in Southern Africa^ . 
upon the frontiers of the colony at the Cape of Good Hope, in Ma- 
dagascar, and in various islands of the Eastern ocean, because : 
these are small wars, and some of them are waged by civilized na-. 
tions against barbarous tribes, and hardly worthy of attention in 
these days of philanthropy— of that philanthropy which neglects 
objects of misery at home, whether in England or Ireland, the re- 
lief of which would be silent and unobtrusive, and seeks them 
cvery^lvhere else through the world, that they may be talked of and 
exhibited as proofs of benevolence — which, a& an eminent French 
writer says, overlooks the wants of our neighbors, but goes to the 
north pole upon a crusade of charity ! which has an innate horror '' 
at the very idea of black slavery, but looks calmly and philosophi- 
cally, and with no bowels of compassion, nor compunction of re- 
m(H:se upon white slavery and brown slavery, amounting to millions 
upon million^ in Russia, ^and in the English possessions in India 
and elsewhere, because, forsooth, this servitude is not the United 
States, and neither cotton nor sugar will be affected by it. 

These, and the Belgian war, and the Spanish war, and the Greek 
war, are events of but yesterday, yet sounding in our ears,, and 
dwelling upon our tongues. And 1 might go on with these proofa 
and illustrations of pugnacious disposition of the world, till your 
patience and mine were exhausted. 

Why, sir, if England had a temple of Janus, as Rome had of old, 
it would be as seldom shut, as was that of her imperii^ prototype. 
The first fifteen years of this very century were nearly all passed 
in the greatest war known perh/ips in the annals of mankind ; and 
there are Senators in this b#tfy, and I among the number, who 
were born at the close of qpe war with England, and have lived 
through another, and who ai'e perhaps destined to witness a third. « 
And yet zealous but-ill-judging men would try to induce us to cast 
by our armor, and lay open our country, because, forsooth, the 
age is too enlightened to tolerate war. I am afraid we are not as 
good as these peace men, at all sacrifices, persuade themselves and . 
attempt to persuade others. 

But, sir, to advert to another topic. I perceive — and I am hap* 
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py to find it so — that there has been a nearer union of sentiment 
on one branch of this subject between the honorable Senator from 
Maryland and myself than I had supposed. All I regret is, that 
he had not avowed his opinion earlier in the session i for I should 
have felt myself greatly encouraged in my course by the identity 
of our views respecting the danger of the country. The honora- 
ble gentleman says: **We all have felt at one time, at least — I 
trust that that time has passed — the nation was in imminent dan-> 
ger of war.'- " From the moment the President of the United 
States deemed it right and becoming, in the very outset of his 
official career, to announce to the world, that the title of the Uni** 
ted States to the northwest territory was clear and indisputable, 
down to the period of his Message in December, when he reite^ 
rated the assertion, I could not see how it was possible war was 
to be averted.'' " I could not but listen with dismay and alarm 
at what fell from the distinguished Senator from Michigan at an 
early period of this session." 

Now, sir, I have not the slightest wish to misinterpret the sen- 
timents of the Senator from Maryland ; but I frankly confess I do 
not understand how, with the opinion he expresses, that war was 
unavoidable, any remarks of mine could have been thus character- 
ized. I am ,welL aware, indeed, that they came like a bomb-shell 
into a powder magazine. But why, I have not yet to learn. Like 
the honorable Senator from Maryland, the moment I read the Pre- 
sident's Message, I saw, to my own conviction at least, that our 
duty^ as representatives and sentinels of the people, required us to 
take measures of precaution, proportioned to the danger, whatever 
that might be. The President, with a due regard to his own res- 
;ponsibility, as well as to the just expectation cf his country men« 
spread before us, not only his.own views and recommendations, 
but the whole diplomatic correspondence, which had passed be- 
tween the two Governments, on the subject of Oregon. Well, we 
all saw there was a dead halt in the march of the negotiations* 
The President told us, in effect, they were closed. I am not, sir, 
very tenacious as to the word. I do not attach that importance, 
'in fact, to the condition itself, which the Senator from North Ca- 
rolina appears to do. I am willing to call it closed, or terminated 
or suspended, or in the Executive phrase, *• dropped." All I wish 
to show is, that nothing was going on. Why the honorable Sensr 
tor from North Carolina dwelt with such earnestness upon this 
point, I do not comprehend, unless, indeed, he supposed, that if 
the negotiations were closed, they were closed forever, beyond the 
reach of the parties. If such were his views, I do not partake 
them. I trust no question of mere etiquette will keep the parties 
separated, if other circumstances should indicate they might be 
brought together. Such a course of action, or rather of inaction, 
would deserve the reprobation of the whole world. But however 
this may be, the President said, that all attempts at compromise 
h(ui failed. These are his words. He invited us to give the no^ 
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tice, for the termination of the joint occnpation 6f the country. 
He said it was all ours, and that our title to it was maintained h^ 
irrefragabk facts and arguments ; and he said, aSso, that at the 
end of the year, the temporary measures, which a regard to treaty 
stipulations allowed us only to adopt at this time, must be aban* 
doned, and our jurisdiction over the whole country establii^hed 
and maintained. Such were, in effect, the views submitted to ns 
by the Chief Magistrate of the nation, in the discharge of a sol* 
emn duty, committed to him by the Constitution. 

One would think there were elements enough of trouble to en- 
gage the attention of the National Legislature, and to command 
its immediate action. If the ship of State were to be steered by 
the chart thus prepared by the pilot, either Great Britain must 
turn from her course, or we must meet her. There was no other 
alternative. She must gainsay much she had said. She must re- 
linquish much she had claimed. She must concede much she had 
denied. She must do what a proud nation does with reluctance — 
retrace her steps in the face of the world, and lower herself in her 
own estimation. I did not say she would not do all this. I do 
not say so now. But looking to her history, to her position, and 
to the motives of human conduct — as these operate upon commu- 
nities, as well as upon individuals — I had great difficuhy in believ-* 
jng that she would do it, and I said so. And there was yet anoth- 
er element of uncertainty, combined with all these causes of em- 
barrassment, and that was the doubt, if she came to the parallel of 
49®, whether she would find our Government ready to comfe back 
to the same line. I know nothing of the intentions of either Gov- 
ernment upon that subject. I cannot speak authoritatively, and 
therefore I do not undertake to speak at all. I know as little a* 
any one in this room, be he actor or spectator in the scene that is 
passing. Whether the offer would be accepted, if repeated, or 
whether it would be repeated, if demanded. All I know is, that as 
the basis of an amicable adjustment, that time, which while it mends 
some things mars others, is every day increasing the difficulty of 
its estabJisnment ; and thit, as a means of terminating this contro- 
versy, I believe the question is rapidly passing from the control of 
the Government to the control of public opinion. 

Under these circumstances, I introduced resolutions of inquiry 
into the necessity of adopting measures for the defence of the coun- 
try, and, on the 15th of December, I advocated their adoption and 
explained my views, of which I have now troubled the Senate with 
a brief summary, and to which the honorable Senator says he list- 
ened with " dismay and alarm.'' '* Dismay and alarm" at propo- 
sitions for defence, when the gentleman himself says that ** the 
nation was in imminent danger." ! When ** he could not see how 
it was possible war was to be avoided !" For it will be observed, 
they were subsequent hy some weeks, which removed this impres- 
sion of the danger of war made by the President's Inaugural Ad- 
dress, and by his Message at the commencement of the session. 
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l^hey were the speeches of thi Senators from Mi^isouri and New 
Ydrk, and especially the speech recently delivered by the Senator 
frbm North Carolina. For myself I did not hear one word fall 
from the Senators from Missouri and New York, so far as I re- 
collect, in which I did not fully concur. The former, besides the 
authority which long experience, high talents, and great services 
to his country and his party, give to dl he says, here and elsewhere, 
understands this whole subject better perhaps than any man in the 
nation. And we all have borne our tribute of gratification to the 
able and statesmanlike exposition of the matter given by the Se- 
nator from New York. I did not understand either of these Se- 
nators, as alluding to the ulterior course of tbe President, or seelc- 
ing to express any opinion respecting the result of this controver- 
sy. And I will ask the Senator from Maryland whether, upon tt 
grave question like this, it is not safer and wiser to deduce the views 
of the President from two public and solemn documents, spread- 
ing before his country, his opinions and fore-shadowing his course, ' 
rather than from the construction given them by others, and rest- 
ing upon what is called acts of omission and of commission. 

It is not a little curious, but it is nevertheless true, that during 
the discussions brought out by ray resolutions, gentlemen on the 
other side of the Senate took the opportunity of expressing their 
entire concurrence in the views and course of the President, and 
avowed their gratification at the Executive statements and recom- 
mendations. Though a condensed narrative of the negotiations 
accompanied the Message and formed the groundwork of the sug- 
gestions submitted to us, and though the correspondence was 
spread out in full before us. What is now thought upon this sub- 
ject on the other side o£ the chamber, it needs not that I should 
tell. The views there expressed are as unequivocal as they are 
condemnatory. " We all have felt," says the Senator from Ma- 
ryland, *^ that war was imminent," and still more emphatically, 
" I could not see how it was possible war was to be averted." 

But I may be permitted to ask the honorable Senator, if war, in 
his opinion, was thus imminent, and not to be averted, how happen- 
ed it that my remarks ** filled him with alarm and dismay ?" I 
thought there was danger of war, and so it appears did he. And 
his estimate of the danger was higher th6n mine ; for I thought that 
among other means of avoiding it, instant and adequate prepara- 
tions might exhibit such powers of Offence atid defence, and such 
a spirit in the country, that England might pause before she would 
drive us to the last alternative of injured nations. And therefore 
was I so anxious for an immediate and decisive manifestation upon 
this subject. But we have all suffered these resolutions to sleeps 
as I remarked the other day, if not the sleep of death, a slumber al- 
most as quiet ; and though they were a little startled by the Pre- 
sident's Message, still, before their full resucitation into life, it may 
be necessary, that that same solemn warning should penetrate 
these marble Htdls, which has said to other improvident nations,^ 
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awake .! the eaeaij is upon you. If, then, both the. Senator an4' 
myself were apprehensive of war, and he thought it could not be, 
averted, the " diamay and alarm'' which my remarks occasioned, 
did not result from any difference of views upon that subject. And, 
as these remarks had but two objects— one to show the danger we 
were in, and the other to guard against it— it would seem to be the 
latter at which the honorable Senator took exception ; and it iscer- 
tainly a cause of mortification, that I managed my subject so awk^ 
wardly, as to convert my propositions for defence into a matter for 
*' alarm and dismay." 

Since, then, however, sir, another note of warning has reached* 
ua from the eastern hemisphere, and we not only know that Eng- 
land is arming, but the sovereign herself has announced the fact 
in the most imposing manner, and has called upon Parliament to 
e^Uend these armaments still further. And we now exhibit to the 
wprld the extraordinary spectacle of .a nation in a state of perfect 
'tranquility — I might rather say of apathy, almost — without an ar^ . 
my, without a militia — for our militia is unfortunately nearly disor- 
ganized — with unfinished and insufficient defences, with an iaade 
quate supply of the materiel of war, with a navy calculated only 
for a state of peace, with three thousand six hundred miles of sea- 
coast on the Atlantic, and one thousand three hundred miles on 
the. Pacific, and four thousand one hundred miles of interior fron-. 
tier from Eastport to the line where 54° 40 strikes the ocean, and. 
two thousand four hundred miles of interior frontier from the south- 
western corner of Oregon to the Rio del Norte — making a boun- 
dary of eleven thousand four hundred miles, agreeably to the cal- 
culation I have procured from the librarian, and penetrable in all 
directions. While, at the same time, we^ are involved in a great 
controversy with the most formidable nation — formidable in the 
means of injuring us — upon the face of the globe, which is buck- 
ling on its armor, and telling the world, through its sovereign, that 
it will maintain its interests and honor — which, being translated 
into plain American, means that it will hold on to its claims. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said, both here and else* 
where, respecting the probability of war — whether it will result 
fVom the present condition of the two nations. Some gentlemen 
think this is a legitimate subject of inquiry, arising out of the prin- 
cipal question — that of the notice — directly before us ; while others 
think we should decide the question on its own merits, leaving out 
of view the consequences, to which it may lead. Certainly, a ques- 
tion of territorial right should be judged and deterniined nakedly, 
and unembarrassed by other considerations. We owe that to our 
own honor. Still, it becomes prudent men, especially prudent 
statesmen, when taking an important step, to look to its results. 
Neither national nor individual acts insulated — one measure leads 
to another. It seems to me it is not only our right, but our duty, 
as the Representatives of the States, to inquire where this mea- 
s^ure will conduct us. If to a stable peace, so much the better. 
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If to war, let us contemplate its prospects and its tlangers, and let 
us prepare for its consequences. But, at any rate, let us commune' 
together, and not blindly rush into the future, rather driven by our 
instincts, than guided by our rea^n. 

Our first obrject is to preserve our rights ; our next to do that 
peacefully. While we all hope that war will be averted, that hope 
will never be strengthened by underrating the capacity of either 
nation tO' defend itself, or to injure its opponent. For my own ' 
part, I see no want of patriotism in stating plainly and frankly the 
means of annoyance that England possesses ; and I think the course 
of my honorable friend from Delaware upon that subject was equal- 
ly patriotic and injudicious. There is said to be a bird in the des- 
ert, which hides its head in the sand, and then thinks it is safe from 
danger, because it cannot see it. Let us not imitate this folly. Let 
us look directly at what we must encounter, if we are forced to 
war, and theij let us behayelike reasonable men, and make reason- 
able preparation to meet it. 

I see it said in a late London Herald, that we cannot carry on 
war, because we cann6t procure the means to meet the necessary 
expenditures. The same assertion has been made in some of our 
own journals, and even by higher authority. The Senator from 
South Carolina has referred in this connexion to a venerable man, 
for whom, and for whose patriotic services, I have great and sin- 
cere respect, who has awakened from a political slumber of almost 
a quarter of a century, and presents himself to his countrymen with 
elaborate statistical tables, showing the pecuniary cost of war, and 
the burdens it brings with it. All this is unnecessary. It is taught 
in the very horn-book of national expenditures. Ours is* not a ques- 
tion of the cost of war, but of its necessity. That same eminent 
man, the survivor of the cabinets of Mr. Jefferson and of Mr. Ma* 
dison, was understood, in 1812, to entertain a similar repugnance 
against committing the destinies of his country to war, which' he 
now exhibits, and to foreshadow similar difficulties. I do not know 
if the fact be so. I can repeat only the rumors of that day. It 
was then asserted and believed, that some report or document from 
the Secretary of the Treasury was intended to damjien the nation- 
al ardor, by an imposing array of the contributions it would be ne- 
cessary to levy upon the country, in the event of war, and thus to 
prevent its occurrence. But the effort, if made, was useless then, 
and it will be useless now. The war went 'on, because it could 
not be avoided without a sacrifice of the national rights and hon- 
or, and it came to a glorious conclusion. It pushed us forward in 
all the elements of advancement. And as we did then so shall we 
do now. If a war is forced upon us, we shall meet it with its dan- 
gers and its responsibilities. No array of figures will stop the peo- 
ple in their patriotic course. You might as well attempt to stop 
the surges of the ocean beating upon the sea coast by marks in 
the sand, which the first wave sweeps away, and then passes on. 

As to this notion, that a war cannot be maintained without cash 
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enough in the possession of the Goverpment to carry it on, or tte 
nieans of procuring it at any time by loans, the two successful ex* 
periments we have made have demonstrated its fallacy. I do not 
stop to point out the peculiarities in our condition which prevent 
our national exertions from being paralyzed by deficient resources, 
They are to be found in the spirit and patriotism of our people ; 
in the common interest they feel in a Government, established 
by them, and responsible to them ; in the system of private credit, 
which almost makes part of our institutions, and which often sep* 
arates by wide intervals the purchase and the payment ; in the abun- 
dance and cheapness of the necessaries of life, and in the military 
ardor which stimulates our young men and sends them to the stand- 
ard of their country. No modern Croesus, be a king of financiers, 
or a financier of kings, holds in his hands the action of this Gov- 
ernment. But even in Europe, a decisive experiment has shown, 
that the exertions of a nation are not to be crippled by a crippled 
treasury. One of the great errors of Mr. Pitt arose from his be- 
lief, that as the French resources and credit were deranged and 
almost destroyed, therefore, France was incapable of the necessary 
efforts to defend herself against the forn>idable coalition, at the . 
head of which England placed herself, and to maintain which she 
poured out her blood as freely as her treasure. But the result 
proved the folly and the fallacy of all this, notwithstanding the de- 
preciation of the French paper, and the difficulties consequent 
upon it. What was the progress and the result of this effort to pre- 
vent a people from changing and reorganizing their government, 
is written upon the pages of a quarter of a century of war, and still , 
more plainly upon the oppressed taxation of England ; which now 
weighs upon her present condition like an incubus, and overshad* 
ows her future with dark clouds of adversity. 

I now piopose to submit some observations upon the remarks 
presented to the Senate a few days since, by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. The originality of his views, and 
the force of the illustrations with which they were supported, give 
them great consideration ; and as it seems to me, that in some im- 
portant particulars, their tendency is erroneous, I desire to com- v 
municate the impression they made upon me. 

While I shall do this, with the freedom which a sincere search 
al\er truth justifies, I shall do it with the respect that the eminent 
services and high character of the Senator justify, and that an un- 
interrupted friendship of thirty years, which has been to mie a 
source of great gratification, naturally inspires. 

The Senator states, that when this proposition for notice to ter- 
minate the joint occupancy of Oregon was first submitted for con- 
sideration, he was opposed to it. But that now he is in favor of 
it. in some modified form ; the form, I believe, it assumes in the 
resolution of the Senior from Georgia. 

That his motives of action were the same in both cases— a de- 
sire to preserve the peace of the two countries ; that in the former 
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^art of the Session, be thought the notice Would lead to war^ and 
therefore be opposed it; that he thinks now it would lead to peace, 
and therefore he favors it. 

Certainly, Mr. President, this is consistent ground for any man 
to occupy. A change of action on questions of expediency, where 
circumstanses have changed, is a dictate of true wisdom. He 
who boasts he has never changed, boasts, in fact, that the lesson of 
experience have been lost upon him ; and that he grows older with- 
out growing wiser. But before a change takes place in our appro- 
bation or condemnation bf a great question of national policy, t1;ie 
reasons which dictate it should be carefully considered, and clearly 
established. 

Has this been done by the Senator from South Carolina 1 I 
think not. He assumes the very fact, upon which his whole argu- 
ment rests. He assumes that a great change has taken place both 
in this country and in England, in public opinion upon this subject, 
which will necessarily lead to a compromise, and thus to an ami- 
cable adjustment of this serious and long pending controversy. 

Of the fact itself, thus alleged, the Senator furnishes no proof. 
Indeed, he attempts to furnish none. He merely says : "There is 
one point, in which we must all be agreed, that a great change 
has taken place since the commencement of this discussion in re- 
lation to notice, in its bearings upon the question of peace or war.'' 
"Public opinion has had time to develope itself, not only on this, 
but on the other side of the Atlantic, and that opinion has^ pro- 
nounced most audibly and clearly in favor of compromise.^* 

"As things now stand, I no longer regard it as a question whether 
the controversy shall be pacifically arranged or not, nor even in 
what manner it shall be arranged. 1 regard the arrangement now 
simply a question of time," &c. 

Mr. President, I cannot partake this confidence. The signs of 
^e times are anything but auspicious to me. It will be per- 
ceived, that the annunciation thus certainly made of the peaceful 
' termination of this matter, rests upon the change in public opinion 
and upon the conviction, that both Governments are ready to com- 
promise, and both prepared to come to the same line ; so much so, 
indeed, that the Senator adds, " he trusts that in concluding it 
there will be no unnecessary delay. 

In all this, sir, I am under the impression, there is a great nais^' 
apprehension. As to the universality of the proposition, thai all 
are agreed as to this change, I know there is an error. For my- 
self, my conviction is as strong as human conviction can be, not 
only that the change thus indicated has not taken place, but that 
a great change has been going on in a contrary direction. I be- 
lieve that the opposition to a compromise upon the parallel of 4§^ 
has increased, is increasing, and will go on to increase ; and that 
both here and in England, public opinion is less confident in an 
amicable settlement of this dispute. I shall not pursue this matter 
into its details. I will merely remark, that the evidences of pub- 
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lie qpinion, which reach us, whether boroe h«re by letters, by 
newspapers, by the declarations of conventions, or by the resec- 
tions of legislative bodies, is decisive and indisputable. And, in 
proof of this, look at the passage of the resolutions in the House of 
Representatives by a majority almost unknown in a free country 
upon a great question like this, and involving such momentous 
consequences ; and this, too, when the Sraator says, he thought 
their passage would lead to war. And what say the advices from 
England ? They speak a language as positive, as it is minatory. 
What says the " Standard," of March 3d, the great Tory organ t 
I will tell you : " But will the American Congress confirm the ny 
Solent and unwarrantable tone adopted by this braggadocio ?" 4^c. 
And the person thus denominated by these models of all that is 
decorous, so often recommended to us for our study, is the Presi- 
dent of this great Republic* " And dreadful as is the alternative, 
it will be with the utmost difficulty that any British Minister can 
escape from it with honor." The last London Times that I have 
seen says : 
- '* The joint navigation of the Columbia, the right of harbors on 
the sea-coast, and the right of traffic for the Hudson Bay Company 
on one bank of the river, are, we think, demands neither unjust 

. nor extravagant." The London Gazette, of March 3d, says : — 
" The ntwsfrom the United States justifies the fears we Imve re- 
peatedly expressed of the determined spirit of hostility which per* 
vades a powerful party in the United States" The London Sun, 
a neutral paper, ^ays : ''The news i^om this country has produced 
a strong feeling of indignation among our commercial circles ; and 
those who have all along opposed the expediency of war, on ac- 
count of mercantile connexions, now openly claim a vindication of 
the honor of the country at the hands of the Executive." ** The 
feeling everywhere is, that England, having shown as much for- 

. bearance as is compatible with her station in in the scale of na- 
tions, is now called upon to treat the proceedings of the American 
legislators with the contempt they deserve." The Liverpool Cott- 
rier of March 4th, says : "The consequences to which it may lead 
(the refusal to arbitrate) may be most calamitous. But the Amer- 
icans will only have themselves to blame, if war ensues ; for Eng- 
land has done all in her power to bring matters to a satisfactory 

. and peaceful issue." Such are the evidences of public opinion in 
Engiand, which the last packet brought us; and of the favorable 

. change there, which renders a compromise certain, and a question 
only of time. 

The honorable Senator has referred, in this connexion, to the 
declaration of Sir Robert Peel, made some time since in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, that he regretted their Minister had not 
transmitted to his Government the proposition of a compromise 
upon the parallel of 49 degrees ; that if not satisfactory, it might 
have been made the basis of a modifiied o^r. I am not indinod to 
draw as favorable a conclusions however, as the honorable SeiMi^ 
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tor, from this incidental remark, made, not to us, but in the courde 
of a Parliamentary discussion. In fact, it is so cautiously exprras- 
ed, as to lead to no useful deduction respecting his real views. It 
is a mere barren remark. Had the Premier intended it should 
produce any practical consequences, he would have communicated 
to our Government the views of the British Cabinet, and would have 
accepted the oifer, or returned it with the proposed modification. 
But we hear nothing of this disapprobation — no, not disapproba- 
tion, but of soft regret at the hasty decision of the British^Minister 
here — till six months after it took place, and then we learn it in 
the public debates, and that is the last of it. It is to me a curious 
chapter in the history of British diplomacy, that a Minister would 
venture to take the grave responsibility of rejecting such a propo- 
sition, without referring it to his Government, and he is not even 
censured for it. If he had been recalled, or a successor sent out, 
• with instructions to accept the propositions made by our Govern- 
ment for a compromise, we should then have had a proof of sin- 
cerity better than a barren declaration, and which might have led 
to a better state of feeling 

The Senator from South Carolina has entered at some length 
into a defence of his views respecting th6 acquisition of Oregon, 
by what is called the process of masterly inactivity. And if he has 
not made converts to his opinion, he has gained many admirers of 
his talents by his masterly vindication of it. 

Certainly, sir, it is often the part of true wisdom in this world 
to stand still — to wait for time and circumstances. There is a 
great deal of wisdom in old proverbs, and one of them says, **Let 
well enough ahneJ' Time has wrought many wonders for our 
country, and is destined to work many more. The practical diffi- 
culty is, to determine when inaction shpuld cease and action com- 
mence, and how the operations of time can bfe best aided by enter- 
prise and industry. The honorable Senator sdys, that circumstan- 
ces have got ahead of his system, and that he adverts to the sub- 
ject, not to apply it, but to defend it. It seems to me, sir, it never 
could have produced the results the Senator anticipated, and pro- 
duced them peacefully. 

Here was an open question, which, for almost forty Jrears, had 
occupied the attention of the two countries, which had been kept 
at arm's length by an improvident arrangement, instead of being 
grappled with and adjusted, as it could have been, and should have 
been, long ago, and which had at length increased to a fearful 
magnitude; and, what is still more, had begun to enlist passions 
and feelings, and interests, that threatened to take the controversy 
from the pen, and to commit it to the sword. The claims of two 
great countries to a distant territory were unsettled, and in a con- 
dition unprecedented in the history of national intercourse. Each 
with a right to occupy the whole of the territory, but each liable 
to have this right defeated by the previous action of the other pttr- 
ty — each holding a remote possession, beginning to fill up by emi- 
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gration with their respective citizens and subjects, hardy, en^rptv- 
sing, and somewhat pugnacious, intermingled upon the same soil, 
seizing it as they could, and holding it as they might, without any 
of those improvements, which require for their creation and sup- 
port the joint and legal action of a community, and wholly irre- 
sponsible for their acts towards one another, except through the 
medium of tribunals belonging to the party claiming allegiance 
over the aggressor, and possessing no sympathy with the complai- 
nant. • The end of all this may be foreseen without the gift of se- 
cond sight. Collisions must be inevitable. The only wonder is^ 
they have not already occurred. And the first gun that is fired up- 
on the Columbia, will send its echoes to the Potomac and the 
Thames. And think you, that the matter will be coolly examined, 
dispassionately discussed, and amicably arranged 1 No, sir; each 
nation will believe its own story, and both will be ready to ai'm, 
and assert its honor, and defend its citizens. All history is full of 
these indictments ; and the peace of two great nations is now held 
by the slightest tenure, dependent upon passions and interests to 
be called into fierce action upon the shores that look out upon 
China and Japan. We are told that time is the great physician, 
who might have cured this disordered state of our political affairs. 
I am a firm believer in the silent and ceaseless operations of that 
mighty agent. But this case was beyond its power. If, indeed, 
time would stand still for one of the parties, and move only for the 
other — stand still for England, and move on for us — our state of 
progress would soon pour through the passes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains a host of emigrants who would spread over all the hills and 
vallies from the summit of that great barrier to that other barrier, 
the ocean itself, which says to the advancing settlements, — Come 
no farther. But neither time nor England would stand still. Her 
Government is sagacious, alive to her interests, and ready to main- 
tain them. She knows the value of the country as well as we do, 
and appreciates it perhaps higher. No one can read the speeches 
in the House of Commons on the 4th of April last, without being 
sensible, that the subject, in all its extent, has occupied the atten- 
tion of the British Government, and that the country itself will 
occupy its fostering care. Think you that that Government would 
have continued to see band after band of our citizens leaving our 
frontier settlements, lost to human observation almost for months 
while passing through the desert with its toils, its privations, and 
its dangers, and finally emerging into the land of promise, to seize 
it, and to hold it, and would have looked calmly on, receding as 
we advanced, retreating to the hill as we descended into the valley, 
and finally yielding us quiet possession of this long disputed ter- 
ritory? He, who does not believe all this, must believe that time 
would not have peacefully adjusted this controversy for us. But, 
besides, this process of adjustment does not assume that our right 
to exclude the Britisl^ from the country will be increased by setUe- 
ment It may add strength to our power, but none to our title. 
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It does not presuppose that war is to be averted, but only postpon- 
ed. The rights of England, at the end of any given period, will 
be precisely what they now are; and, unless she should voluntarily 
relinquish thfem, a conflict would be inevitable. It seems to me 
very clear, that if she would ever be disposed to abandon the coun- 
try, she would do it now, when the disparity of force there is not 
such as to cast the reproach of timidity upon her counsels, and 
when the number of her subjects is not such as to render difficult 
a satisfactory arrangement for them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina has held up to 
our view a sombre picture of the calamities, which a war with 
England would bring upon the United States — too sombre, sir, if I 
am not utterly ignorant of the history and condition of my coun- 
ti'y, and of the energy and spirit of my countrymen. I shall not 
examine it feature by feature ; but there are certain portions I de- 
sire to present to the Senate. 

What probable circumstances could require this country to keep 
up a military and naval force of two hundred thousand men for 
ten years — the land portion of it divided into seven great armies — 
I confess my utter m ability to conjecture. Why the honorable 
Senator fixes upon that period for the duration of the war, I know 
not. It is so wholly conjectural as to elude the application of any 
principle to it. Long before its expiration, if we are not utterly 
unworthy of our name and our birthright, we should sweep the 
British Power from the continent of North America, and the re- 
mainder of the time must be occupied by predatory incursions up- 
on the coast and by hostilities upon the ocean. The dangers or 
disasters, which this state of things brings with it, would require 
but a small portion of the force considered necessary by the Sena- 
tor. As to Mexico, I trust we shall bear much from her. We 
owe that to our own strength and to her weakness : to our own 
position, not less than to the situation of her Government and to 
the quasi civil war, which seems to be the curse of her condition. 
But should we be driven to put forth our strength, peace would 
ensue, and speedily ; but it would be a peace dictated in her capi- 
tal, and placing her political destiny at our disposition. 

And besides, during the progress of such a war, to which the 
honorable gentleman alludes, who can tell the sphere of its opera- 
tions, and what nations would become parties to it? How soon 
would the great maritime questions of our day present themselves 
for solution 1 H6w long would it be before England would revive 
and enforce those belligerent pretensions, which drove us to war 
when we were neutral, and which would drive other nations to 
war occupying the same position ? How long before the violation 
of her flag would arouse the public feeling of France, and compel 
her Government to vindicate its honor ? And who can tell what 
war of principles and opinions would come to add its excitement 
and passions t0 the usual struggles of contending nations 1 The 
world is, indeed, in comparative repose ; but there are causes in 

18 
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operation which^ if quickened into action by peculiar circumsti^ir 
ces, might shake the ii^titutions of Europe to their very fotmda- 
tions. I consider a war between England and the United States 
for ten years, or for half of that time, utterly impossible, without 
bringing into collision the great questions of our day — the right to 
govern and the duty to submit — and into fierce action the interests 
nnd passions, which such a struggle would excite — a struggle that 
must come, but which such a war would accelerate. 

In order that I may remove even the possibility of misinterpret 
ting the sentiments of the Senator, I will read an extract or two 
from his speech. After alluding to the material horrors of war, 
and doing justice to the courage of his countrymen, he adds, that 
a war between us and Great Britain, such as has been described, 
** in which every nerve and muscle would be strained to the ut- 
most, and every dollar put in requisition which could be command<« 
ed, could not fail, under present circumstances, to work most dis* 
astrous, and I fear incurable changes in the social condition of 
our people, and in their political mstitutions/' He then adverts 
to the consequences of such a war, drawing after it a M exicat^ 
war and an Indian war. He thinks we should need two fleets, six 
or seven armies, one hundred million of dollars annually, and a 
proportionate system of- taxation. He then continues, after show- 
ing the destruction of the State governments, and the consolida^ 
tion of all power in the central authority, and that our very suc- 
cess would engender a spirit inconsistent with the genius of our 
Government : ** It would then be a straight and downward road, 
which leads to where so many free States have terminated their 
career — a military despotism- In the mean time we should have 
to provide for three or four successful generals, who would soon 
be competing for the presidency, and before the generation, which 
would have waged the war would have passed away, they might 
possibly witness a contest between hostile generals Sot that su- 
preme office — a contest between him who might conquer Mexico 
and him who might conquer Canada, terminated by the sword." 

But permit me to ask' the Senator from South Carolina, if all 
this were so, if his anticipations were certain, instead of being 
puely gratuitous, ought the assurance of such events to come 
from him, from such a high authority, in so high a place ? In the 
Senate of the United States, and from one who has filled some of 
the most important positions in bur Government; whose servi- 
ces and talents, and character, give him great consideration with 
his countrymen; who possesses a European fame; and whose 
q)inicHis are quoted at this moment in London and Paris as indi- 
cations of our policy, and of the final result of this controversy T 
Is it well thus to announce to the world our incapacity to defend 
ourselves ? For that is in fact the result, A government dissolv- 
ed, or rather changed to a despotism, a country ruined, and even- 
tually its fragments a prey to ambitious generals, as the empire of 
Alexander was partitioned among his lieutenants! W^ar, then^ 
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hecomes not a measure of salbty, but a signal of destrti^tion to 
the American people. We are poweriess to defend ourselves. If 
we are struck upon one cheek, we must turn the other ; not in % 
spirit of Christian charity, but in the despair of helplessness. We 
ire bound together by a fair-weather Government, incapable of 
riding out the storms of foreign aggression. Submission must be 
our refuge, for beyond submission is destruction. We shall Ex- 
hibit the extraordinary spectacle of a great people, great in aU the 
dements of power and prosperity, saying to the world, in effect, 
we cannot contend with England ; we are at her mercy, for even 
success would ruin us. 

Now, sir, this ts not so. There is not one man withhi the sound 
of my voice whose heart does not tell him, such has not been your 
past^-^such will not he jour futurt. The honorable Senator, in 
looking at the. real calamities of war, which I seek neither to con* 
ceal nor to deny, has suffered hims^f to overrate them. Th^ 
have struck htm more forcibly than they should do. The experi- 
ment of two wars with England, into which we entered, and from 
which we issued gloriously, puts the stamp of error upon these sad 
forebodings. How they pushed us forward, in character and po- 
skion among the nations of the earth, I need not tell ; nor need I 
say, that the march of this country in all that constitutes the pow- 
er and happiness of a people, is a practical proof, that those con- 
flicts left no wounds upon our institutions, and but temporary 
•hecks upon our prosperity. 

The honorable Senator has appealed to his past history in proofs 
that in presenting these views he acted in no unmanly fear f<^ 
himself, and that if war comes, he would be among the last to 
iinch. No, Mr. President, no one in this nation doubts that his 
course wpuid be firm and patriotic, should war be forced upon us. 
ftit he will permit me also to appeal ; to appeal from the Senator 
of 1846 to the Representative of 1812. He is the Ultimus Re* 
manorum^Xhe last of the Romans ; the sole survivor among us 
of a generation of statesmen, who have passed from the legislative 
service of their country. The last of the actors, not of the sign- 
ers, who gave to the world our second declaration of independ- 
ence, scarcely inferior in its causes and consequences to the ftr^ 
He came here young, unknown to his country. He left these halls 
with a maturity of fame, which rarely fhlls to the lot of any stated 
BMtn. I was then upon the frontier, and well do I remember vnth 
what straining eyes and beating hearts we turned towards the Cap- 
itol, to know if the honor and interests of our country would be 
asserted and maintained. There were then two men here, upon 
whom, more than upon any others, perhaps more than upon all 
others, devolved the task of advocating the war, and of carrying 
througJi the measures of the Administration. And nobly did they 
perform their duty. They were the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, and a retired statesman, Mr. Clay, ftotn whom, diough 
it has been my ^rttme to difier in the party contests that cKvido 
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.116^ yet it has always been my pride to do justice to his emineat 
qualities, and to his high services to bis country, and especially to 
his services during our last contest with England. They were the 
leaders of that great legislative war, who, like the Homeric h^ 
Yoes, threw themselves into the middle of the fight, and fought the 
Wtles of their party and of their country, with equal talents, firm* 
aess, and success. 

. As to the evils of war, he of us is blind to all historical experi- 
ence, who does not see them, and unfaithful to his position, who 
does not aclqiowledge them.. There is no such representative of 
the States here. We all acknowledge the evils of war, both moral 
and material. We differ as to their degree, and as to tbe power 
of this country to endure and to inflict them. While the condi- 
tion of England presents great means of annoyance, it presents 
also palpable elements of weakness. I am not her panegyrist. I 
«hall never be accused of that. But if I see the defects of her 
national character, I can see also her redeeming virtues. I am 
sensibly alive to the acts of injustice she has done us. The feel- 
ing is deposited at my heart's core. But I do not shut my eyes, 
either to her power or to the virtues she actually possesses. I need 
not tell what she has done to attract the admiration of the world; 
fOT her deeds of war and peace are written upon many a bright 
page of human story. She has reached a commanding eminence 
among the powers of the earth — a giddy eminence ; and I believe 
she will And it an unstable (Hie. 1 do not, however, estimate her 
present position as high as many do, and I consider it as unsafe 
as almost any one can. The elements of her weakness lie upon 
tbe very surface of her affairs, open to the most careless observer. 
But she has great military and naval establishments, and she is 
augmenting and extending them. I am not going to spread be* 
fore the Senate the statistics of her powers of annoyance and de- 
fence. This has been sufficiently done already. But I will ex- 
)»|ie8s my decided conviction, that these tabular statements give an 
exaggerated picture of her condition. Old vessels, old guns, mere 
hulks, invalids, the relics of Jialf a century of war, are arranged 
in formidable lists of figures, and go on to swell the general ag- 
gregate. 

Besides, she has peculiar drawbacks to the exertion of her pow- 
er. The seeds of danger are sown in the most important pro- 
vince of her home empire, and may at any time start up into an 
abmodant harvest of ruia and disaster. The dragon's teeth may 
become armed men. 

She has possessions round the world to.retain, and in many of 
them a discontented population to restrain. Her commerce, the 
▼ery foundation of her prosperity and greatness, is scattered over 
all the bays, and inlets, and gulfs, and seas of the world ; and he 
who knows the daring character and enterprise of our people^ 
knows that our {xublic and private armed vessels would almost 
iwee{> it from existence. But I shall not pursue this investigation 
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farther. While I believe she will go to war with us, if she ean- 
not escape from it without wholly sacrificing her own honor, as* 
she views the question, I recollect she has done so twice before,' 
With no credit to herself, but with imperishable glory for us. 

A few words as to the condition of her finances, and her means 
of carrying on a war. It is said to be the last feather, that breaks' 
the camel's back. That the time will come when the artificial 
aiid oppressive fiscal system of England must break down, and, 
like the strong man of Israel, involve her existing institutions in' 
^e fall, is as certain as any future political event can be. But 
that time has not yet come, and he must be a bolder or a wiser 
man than I am, to predict when it will come. She has the same 
means now to meet her war expenditures, which she has long had:' 
the power of drawing upon the future for the exigencies of the 
present, leaving the generations to come to pay the debt, or to cast 
it off, like a burden too heavy to be borne. At this very moment 
she is making an experiment, which will be almost a revolution. 
A wise experiment, as I believe, but still a fearful one, for an old 
society, whose habits are fixed, and which accommodates itdelf 
with difficulty even to gradual changes. 

As to the points of contrast between our condition and that of 
England, they are before the world ; and for the purposes of peace 
or war, we need not fear the most searching examination. 

Happen what may, we can neither be overrun nor conquered. 
England might as well attempt to blow up the rock of Gibraltar 
with a squib, as to attempt to subdue us. I suppose an English- 
man even never thinks of that, and I do not know that I can ex- 
hibit in stronger terms its impossibility. 

I might easily spread before the Senate our capacity to annoy a* 
maritime adversary, and to sweep the British flag from this part of 
the continent ; but I forbear. What we have twice done in the 
days of our comparative weakness, we can repeat and far exceed* 
in these days of our strength. While, therefore, I do not conceal 
from myself, that a war with England would temporarily cheek 
our progress, and lead many evils in its train, still I have no fear 
of the issue, and I have an abiding confidence, that we shall come 
out of it, not indeed unharmed, but with all the elements of our 
prosperity safe, and with many a glorious achievement written on 
the pages of our history. 

It pains me, sir, to hear allusions to the destruction of this Gov- 
ernment, and to the dissolution of this confederacy. It pains me, 
not because they inspire me with any fear, but because we ought 
to have one unpronounceable word, as the Jews had of old, and 
that word is dissolution. We should reject the feeling from our 
hearts and its name from our tongues. This cry of "wo, wo, to 
Jerusalem," grates harshly upon my ears. Our Jerusalem is nei- 
ther beleaguered nor in danger. » It is yet the city upon a hill, glo- 
rious in what it is, still more glorious, by the blessing of God, in 
what it is to be — a landmark, inviting the nations of the World, 
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struggltog upon the stormy sea of political oppressioii, to follow ae 
to a havea of sa&tj and of rational liberty. No English Titus will 
enter our temple of freedom through a breach in our battlements^ 
to bear thence the ark of our constitution and the book of our 
law, to iake their stations in a triumphal procesiuon in the streets 
of a modern Rome, as trophies of conquest and, proofs of submh^ 

8100* 

Many a raven has croaked in my d«y, but the .augury has fail- 
ed, and the Republic has marched onward. Many a crisis hasi 
presented itself to the imagination of our pditical Cassandras, birt 
w^ have still increased in political prosperity as we have increased 
in years, and that, too, with an accelerated pro^Tess unknown toi 
the history of the world. We have a class of men, whose eyee 
are always upon the future^ overlooking the blessings around ui^ 
and for ever apprehensive (k some great political evil, which is ta 
arrest our course somewhere or other on this side of the millenir- 
urn. To them, we are the image of gold, and silver, and brass^ 
and clay, contrariety in unity, which the first rude blow of misfoi> 
tone is to strike from its pedestal. 

For my own part, I consider this tte strongest government on 
tbe face of the earth for good, and the wei^est ibr evil, ^ong, 
b^ause supported by the public opinion of i^ people inferior to 
ncme of the communities of the eiurth in all that constitutes moral 
worth and useful knowledge, and who have breathed into their po- 
litical system the breath of life ; and who would destroy it, as they 
cheated it, if it were unworthy of them, or failed to fulfil their ju^ 
e^^pectationct. 

And weak for evil, from this very consideration^ which would 
make its folUea and its fault3 the signal of its overthrow* It is the 
only Government in existence which no revolution can subvert 
It may be changed, hut it provides for its own changfe, when the 
public will requires. Plots and insurrections, and the varioua 
struggles, by which an oppressed population manifests its suffer- 
ings and seeks the recovery of its rights, have no place here. We 
have nothing to fear but ourselves. 

And the Senator from South Carolina will p^mit me to remark, 
that the apprehensi<»i he expresses, that a war may bring forward 
military chieftains, who would ultimately establish their own pow* 
er upon the ruins of their country's freedom, is, in my opinion, if 
QOt the last of all the evils, one of the very last, which this Re- 
public has to fear. I will not stc^ to point out the circumstances, 
of our position, character, and iostitutions, which render a mili« 
tary despotism impossible in this country. They are written in 
burning characters, not u.)on the wall, but upon the heart of every 
American; and they need no seer to expound them. Our safety 
is our union; our only fear, disunion* In the moral government 
pf the world, national offences are punished by national calami- 
ties It may be that we may foreake. the God of our fathers, and 
seek after strange gods. If we do, and are struck with judicial 
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Windness, we shall but add another to the long list of nations un- 
worthy of the blessings acquired for them by preceding genera- 
tions, and incapable of maintaining them ; — but none as signally 
so as we. 

Mr. Benton, of Missouri, fc^low^ Gen. Cass, taking issue with 

hiih upon his geographical statements and questioning some of the 

authorities cited by him. To the remarks of Mr. Benton, Gen. 

Cass replied as follows : 

Mr. President, I have come here this morning to set myself 
frefe. Twice in my life I have been captured by edetnies^-^ 
once fighting against British pretensions in war, and again fight<» 
in^ against British pretensions in peace. My country redeemed 
me in the former case— I come to redeem myself in the latter. I 
stty enemies, but I trust the term is only metaphorically applicable. 
There is nothing in the fotmer rdations between the honorable 
ilenator from Missouri and myself, nothing in our present position, 
which should make us enemies. On the contrary, a long personal 
friendship has existed between us, which I did not suppose was 
sundered. If, however, it is otherwise, I must bear it as I may. I 
hare borne greater calamities than even the hostility of the honor- 
able gentleman from Missouri. 

I came here, sir, as I said before, to redeem tiiyself ; and I mean 
to do it :— to do it by correcting a misapprehension — by speaking 
the truth. 

* Re is the Areeman, whom the truth makes free ; 
AU else aie slaires beside.*' 

I will not speak in the triumphant tone which pervades the 
speech of the honorable senator from Missouri. It is not my hab- 
it. ^' Let not him that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as he 
that putteth it off." Let no man boast till the victory is won. And 
•specially, let him not boast while his adversary is absent. What 
the senator said presents subjects enough for animadversion, but 
the manner in which he said it was still more unacceptable. I am 
ignoi:ant of any circumstances, in our relative situations, which 
could justify it ; still, I repeat, that I mean to vindicate myself, 
and that, too, to the entire satisfaction of every man within the 
sound of my voice. 

Mr. Hannegan. Every impartial man.' 

Mr. Cass. No, Mr. President ; I will not accept the qualifica- 
tion suggested by my friend from Indiana. If my vindication is 
not satisfactory to every man, partial or impartial, I will agree to 
be tied to the chariot wheels of the honorable senator from Miss- 
ouri, and to Ught the battles of forty -nine ; and I hardly know two 
more severe punishments, that could be inflicted upon me. 

The honorable senator says that I came here the other day to 
niake a studied speech on the subject of Oregon. I did so, sir ; 
and he overates his own powers, and underates the mental quali- 
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ties of the members of this body, who comes here to give his opin- 
ions upon a great national subject without due preparation. I shall 
not commit that folly ; and I have too much regard for the intelli- 
gence and experience of the honorable senator to believe that he 
would. I presume that his thoughts are fully prepared upon every 
grave topic, oh which he presents his views to this body. But 
however it may have been before, I have not had much time fot 
preparation now, for I was not in my seat yesterday when the hon- 
orable senator made his attack, and of course I could not know, 
except from rumour, what he said till this morning. 

Now, sir, what is the subject in controversy between the honor- 
able senator and myself? He says that I am committed, by my 
own declaration, to go for forty-nine, if it is shown that commis- 
sioners were appointed under the treaty of Utrecht to establish that 
parallel as a boundary. This assertion is the whole foundation of 
his argument, upon which ihe whole superstructure rests. If the 
one falls, the other falls with it. Now, sir, 1 not only never said 
so, but the idea never occurred to me ; I never thought of it. And 
the honorable gentlemen has wholly misunderstood me, either 
through my fault or his own. 

He has erected a fortification for me, and battered it down with 
his own cannon. I choose to be shut up in my own defensive 
works only. If these are carried by siege or by storm, then I will 
surrender. But let me be my own engineer. 

My position was this, sir. Many of the members upon this floor 
contend that the parallel of forty-nine degrees is the northern bound- 
ary of our claim in Oregon. >Some directly so, and others because 
it was assumed to be such by our government in the early period 
of our controversy on this subject with England. To us, there- 
fore, who believe that our claim in Oregon goes to fifty-four de- 
grees forty minutes, it was essential to show there was an error on 
this subject — that the treaty of Utrecht never extended to the 
country west of the Rocky mountains. 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work on Oregon, had examined this ques- 
tion, and had endeavored to show that no commissioners, under 
the treaty of Utrecht, had ever established any boundary between 
the French and English possessions on this continent. So fkr as 
respects the general proposition, it is a mere question of historical 
authenticity, not having the slightest practical bearing upon our ti- 
tle to Oregon. Because, before our title to Oregon could be af^ 
fected, it must be shown that that line, if established at all, must 
have extended west of the Rocky mountains. 

J^Ir. Greenhow, in his work, enters into the\ question, and I re- 
ferred to his book as one entitled to talent, industry and caution;, 
and I requested gentlemen, who had doubts on this subject, to turn 
to that work, and I thought they would satisfy themselves, that no 
such line had been established. I did not vouch for the facts or 
conclusions. I never examined the general subject in its extent.. 
I stated, however, that the result of his discussion upon my mind. 
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was, th,at such a line had not been run. I am still under that im- 
pression, sir, and nothing that was said yesterday has shaken its 
strength. Still I do not hold myself at all responsible for Mr. 
Greenhow's accuracy. I should investigate the subject with far 
more care than I have done, if I were to be held responsible for 
deductions resting upon any other man's assertions. 

The senator from Missouri says he comes here not to settle a 
point, which can at all influence the aotion of this body, or h%ve 
the slightest effect upon the termination of our controversy with 
England. He says he "makes no application 6f this fact," refer- 
ring to his proof that the parallel of forty-nine was established 
somewhere by the treaty of Utrecht. He says, " I draw no argu* 
ment from it. I dp not apply it to the question of title. I am 
not arguing title, and will not do it ; but [ am vindicating history^ 
assailed in a vital point by the book which has been quoted and 
endorsed. I am vindicating the intelligence of the American Se- 
nate, exposed to contempt in the eyes of Europe, by a supposed 
ignorance of a treaty which is one of the grea) political landmarks 
in Europe and America," &c. 

The Senator will pardon me for saying that this seems to me 
very much of a tempest in a teapot. What does he profess to vin- 
dicate before the Senate of the United States ? Not the rights of 
the country, but the alleged truth of an historical fact, misrepre* 
sented by Mr. Greenhow, and vouched for, as the Senator thinks^ 
by me. Now, sir, it seems to me, that this solemn trial, before 
such a court as this, is hardly justified by the nature of the accu« 
sation. Here is an historical error. Be it so. Nobody contends 
that it affects our interests or our honor in the remotest degree ; 
BO more so than the parentage of Romulus and Remus. This if 
not a lecture room. We are neither professors nor students, as- 
sembled here to discuss the truth or»falsehood of historical state- 
ments, which have no relation to our duties. And it seems to m^f 
also, that Europe will know little, and pare less, respecting this 
grave controversy, now sub judice, before this high tribunal. I 
doubt if its fame reaches there. I rather imagine, that, in that 
quarter of the globe, there are other, if not graver, subjects to en- 
gage the attention of both Governments and people, than historic 
doubts, involving Mr. Greenhow's accuracy and my credulity. 

Still, sir, as this question is thus brought before us, I shall pro- 
ceed to give a brief synopsis of it, and leave honorable Seni^tors. 
to judge for themselves. The Senator from Missouri has brought 
forward three principal facts, to prove that the parallel of 49 de- 
grees was established by commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht. 
The first is a dispatch from Mr, Madison to Mr. Monroe ; the se- 
cond, a statement submitted by Mr. JVJonroe to Lord Harrowby ; 
the third — I put them together, for the honorable gentleman haft 
joined them — Postlethwayt's Dictionary and D'Anville's maps. 

Before proceeding further, sir, I beg to remark, that the hono- 
rable Senator, in quite a taunting tone, contrasts my investigation 
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of this malter with his own. He goes to the fountain-head, the 
authentic documents, and there finds the truth ; while T go to the 
turbid stream, and am thence "led astray," and thus have wander- 
ed into the enemy's camp, and have become a prisoner. And 
wh9t are those authentic documents which the honorable Senator 
has sought and found, and pored over with the midnight lamp, to 
edttee the truth ? Why, Postlethwayt's Commercial Dictionary, 
containing a map ! This*is all, literally all ! — a work long since 
referred to by Mr. CJreenhow in his book, and examined by him. 

New, sir, the first redaction which strikes a man is this, that if 
^lis line were thus established, the proof of it might have been got 
forty years ago from the archives of Paris or London. That would 
be positive and undeniable evidence, and all short of it is incon- 
clusive, and such as no tribunal of justice wouM receive as final. 

Before any man assumes the existence of such a Hue as a bar- 
rier to his country's claims he ought to prove it, not by loose de- 
ductions from loose historical notices, but by an authentic copy of 
the act of the commissioners. 

But what says Mr. Madison ? The honorable Senator from Mis* 
souri says, "the fact of commissaries having acted, was assumed 
for certain." The language of Mr. Madison reads far otherwise 
to me. As I stated the other day, he speaks doubtfully upon the 
subject ; and I repeat the assertion, notwithstanding the contrary 
averment of the Senator from Missouri. **There is reason to be^- 
lieve," said Mr. Madison to Monroe, "that the boundary between 
Louisiana and the British territories north of it was actually fixed 
by Commissaries appointed under the treaty of Utrecht." 

He then adds, that he sends a paper, containing the authority 
^specting this alleged decision ; but he adds cautiously : " Bui 
you will perceive the necessity of recurring to the proceedings of 
the commissaries as the source of authentic information. These 
are not within our reach here, and it must be left to your own re- 
searches and judgment to determine the proper use to be made of 
them." If this is certainty, I should like to know what uncer- 
tainty is. The honorable Senator regrets, that I had not looked 
into the origmal documents, instead of depending on Greenhow, 
and thus becoming " his dupe and his victim" — not very courte- 
ous words these, by-the-by — and that if I had done so, I would 
not have said that Mr. Monroe had not added any thing to Mr. 
Madison's statement, and had left the question as doubtAil as he 
had found it. " In point of fact," says the Senator, " Mr. Moti^ 
roe added the particulars, of which Mr. Madison declared his ig- 
norance — added the beginning, the course and the ending of the 
line,- and stated the whole with the precision of a man, who had 
taken his information from the proceedings of the commission- 
ers." 

This is to me a strange view of the matter, sir. I cannot find 
that Mr. Madison refers to any ptxrticulats. He certainly does 
a<M Use the word. It is the auth^tieity of the notice, enclosed 
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hj him, niiieh he desires Mr. Moaroe 16 ascertain. What the 
particulars were, contained in the notice, we do not know, as the 
paper itself cannot be found. That notici^, as I shall show, or 
rather Grreeahow has shown, there is every reason to believe, was 
an extract from Douglass' History of America. 

Before I proceed to examine these particulars, I may be allow* 
ed to remark, that Mr. Madison doubted with precisely the same 
facts, which we hare before us — ^the map and book referred to by 
tl» honorable gentleman. And to this day, not one single circum^ 
stance has been added, which could remove those doubts. Where, 
then, that illustrious man felt uncertainty, I may be permitted to 
feel a greater degree of it, in consequence of the direct and cir- 
cumstantial evidence since discovered, leading to the presumption 
that no such line was established. But I repeat, sir, that in this 
investigation I do not profess to come to any absolute conclusion. 
It is a subject on which men may difier. The resuH of my ex- 
amination impresses me with the conviction, that no such line was 
established. Mr. Monroe presented a memoir to Lord Harrowby, 
the Secretary of 9tate, and I will now quote from the gentlettwm'Sf 
speech that part of it, upon which he dwells, as showing " the be- 
ginning, courses, and end of the line, d&c, with the precision of 
» num, who had taken his information from the proceedings of 
the oommisaaries." I will quote, also, the statement of Douglass, 
the historian of North America ; and no doubt can exist on the 
9iind of any man, that Mr. Monroe resorted to that authority for 
his statement, and not to the original archives : 

"ComnriifBriei were aceordingly ap- Dooglaw tays^paffe 7: "BV the treaty, 

noiiited by eao^ Pow^r, w^o exeeuted howevw, the Canada, or French line* 

the stipnlationa of the treaty in eatab- with the Hudson Bay Company of Great 

llsfaing the boundariea proposed by it.'' Britain, was ascertained from a certain , 



'* They fixed the northern boundary of promontory upon ihi Atlantic Ocean in 

Cani^a and Louisiana by a line begin- J^tf^^ht digrtet, thirtv mintitee of 

ning in the AUantic) at a cape or pro- north latittide, to run aouUiweet to Lake 

montorf m fifty-eight degree*, thirty ARetisein; to oe eotitinued stilt »outhwe$t 

nmiiUes north latUwie; thence souHi^ to tiu forty ^ninth de^e^ and from 

weetwardly to the Lake Misti$tm,thenee thence OMt west indefinHely.'' 
Jkrther touthtoeet to the laHtude <f forty* 
mtfie norA from the equator, and along 
that Kne indefinitely,^* 

Now, sir, the honorable S^iator from Missouri says that Mn 
Monroe must have taken his information from the proceedings of 
the commissaries. No man can doubt but that Mr. Monroe quo- 
ted from Douglass' book. The language is so nearly identical as 
t<^ render such a coincidence impossible, if it were accidental. 

The suggestion that Mr. Monroe went to the archives to pro* 
e«re the partioularSf of which ** Mr. Madison had declared his ig- 
norance," but of which declaration I cannot find a trace, seems 
to me very extraordinary, when we advert to Mr. Monroe's report. 
The proceedings in such a ease as this, establishing a bouiMlary 
batMreen two great naticms, extmiding over so large a portion of 
A^ surface of the globe, were never recorded in the language of 
Mr. Monroe. Who were the commisstoDers? Where did they- 
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sit? What WW the date of tbeir action? Where wa« the con- 
firmation of their award by their Governments? What, in fact, 
were the points indicated ? '* Beginning in the Atlantic, at a cape 
or promontory in fifty-eight degrees, thirty minutes north latitude!" 
A cape or promontory not named, J>ut to be ascertained by its lati- 
tude ! And if the latitude were not correctly stated, what then ? 
Suppose where that parallel struck the Atlantic, there was no cape 
or promontory ? And would any commissioners assume such an 
absolute knowledge of the topography of a remote and barren 
coast, as to make that fact tlie basis of tbeir whole action ! Yalid^ 
if it were so; invalid, if it were not. 

But this loose language is not confined to the place of com- 
mencement. After leaving this " cape or promontory," this terra 
incognita, the line is to run southwestwardly to Lake Mistissinj 
an indefinite course, as will be seen, and not rendered definite by 
indicating what part of the lake it was to strike. 

No reasonable doubt can exist, but that as Mr. Monroe employ- 
ed the language of Douglass, he took the statement from that his- 
torian. 

Mr. Monroe, however, presented the fact to Lord Harrowby^ 
and it was not contradicted by him, so far as we know. 

From this negative circumstance the gentleman from Missouri 
draws the important conclusion, that the fact must have been so. 
I shall not enter into this matter, as it is not at all important. 

Mr. Monroe stated a fact that had occurred, if it occurred at 
alU a century before. It had in reality little, if any, bearing upon 
the subject he was urging, which was the right of the United 
States to " possess the territory lying between the lakes and the? 
Mississippi, south of the parallel of the forty-ninth degree of lati- 
► tude." 

It was to the treaty of 1783, that he was referring, and to Mitch- 
ell's map, by which it was formed. He adverts to the treaty of 
Utrecht by saying that " by running due west from the northwest- 
ern point of the Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi, according 
to the treaty of 1783, it must have been intended, according to 
the lights before them, to take the parallel of the forty-ninth de- 
gree of latitude, as established under the treaty of Utrecht" 

Now, sir, it might well be that Lord Harrowby never consider- 
ed it necessary to look into this alleged fact, as it had no real bear- 
ing on the subject, being alluded to merely as giving reasons, 
which may have influenced the commissioners in fi.\ing the bound- 
aries of 1783. 

Most certainly his silence, under such circumstances, furnishes 
no solid proof— scarcely, I may say, a light presumption — in favor 
of this parallel of forty-nine degrees. 

The next proof of the establishment of this line given by the 
Senator, was Postlethwayt's Commercial Dictionary, with D*An- 
▼ille's map. There is no quotation from the dictionary, and the 
matter, therefore, rests on the map alone. 
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The Senator then pointed out the line established under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and read the account of it as given in a note on 
the upper leflt-hand corner of the map. The description was in 
these words : 

** The line that parts French Canada from British Canada was 
settled by commissaries after the peace of Utrecht^ making a 
course from Davis's Inlet ^ on the Atlantic sea, down to the forty- 
ninth degree, through the Lake Abitibis, to the Northern Ocean ; 
therefore Mr, B'Anville's dotted line east of James's Bay, is 
falseJ' 

The Senator then states that this map was " made by D'Anville, 
the great French geographer of his age, and dedicated to the 
Duke of Orleans," &c., &/C.; and he adds, it is the " authentic 
French testimony in favor of the line of Utrecht." 

Now, sir, it is not a little curious, that this map, thus authorita- 
tively pronounced to be authentic, is upon the very face of it sta- 
ted to be false in one important particular. What, then, becomes 
of the correctness of the assertion of the honorable Senator, and 
of the certainty of this testimony 1 

If wrong in one respect, it may be so in others, and at any rate 
our faith in its pretensions is entirely shaken. But I do not un- 
derstand by whom this note was written : evidently not by D'An- 
ville, for it impugns his own work. We have not, therefore, D'An- 
ville's authority for this line, as being established under the treaty 
of Utrecht. He marks the line upon his map, but whence his au- 
thority for it is left to conjecture.* 

One other point, sir. The honorable Senator states, that in an 
attempted negotiation with the British Government, during Mr. 
Jefferson's administration, two articles were proposed — one by the "* 
American commissioners, and one by the Biitish — for the estab- 
lishment of a boundary between our country and Canada, from 
the northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods. The articles 

*Sacb were the reHKltf suggested to me at the moment, naturally arising fVom tbe cir- 
camstances. Taking the map to be D'Anville^s, as I uuderstood the honorable Senator 
{torn Missouri to s^ate, I could not comprehend by whom it was discredited ; as surely the 
French geographer would not haye impugned his own worJc. From tbe existence ef an 
ackn«»wledged^error, I deduced the conclusion that the map was not entitled to be conaid- 
eied *<as the authentic French testimony in favor of the treaty of Utrecht.*' 

What, however, I did not understand then^ I understand now. In conversaiion with 
Col. Benton since, he hai informed me that this map is not tbe original work of D'AnviUe, 
but an English edition of it, by Bolton, with alterations. 

This fact, of course, destroys the entire value «>f the map as authentic testimony. Bol^ 
ton, in the above note, does not state that the parallel o{ fort} -nine degrees as a boundaiy 
-vras marked upon D'Anvilie's map. This English edition was published in London ia 
1798, as grtatly improved by John Bolton. Mr. Greenbow, who baa examined D'Anville*! 
original work, states, in an article published in the Union, Aoril 3, 1846, that neither tbe 
paraUa ^Jorty-nine degrees as a boundary between Canada and the Hudson's Bay territo* 
ries, nor any other line passing through the same portion of the conttmentf is to be found on the 
real map of D^Anvdle, 

He states that tbe French geographer upon his map carried tbe boundary of tbe French 
and British possessions to the dividing land between the waters of the ocean and those of 
the lakes and of the Mississippi ; giving to France the whole country west of tbe moun^ 
tains, including that situated upon the Alabama and its tributaries, He says Bolton m. 
proved upon this boundary, by carrying the British line to tbe forty-ninth parallel ; and if 
so, then what becomes of this "authentic French testimony, in favor of tlie line of 
Utrecht— that line upon which the Senator from Michigan has staked the reyenal of hii 
Oregon poeition?" 
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are subfitantiallj the same^ but with the diSerence which m examK 
nation of them will show. 

The American projet provided : 

"That a line drawn due north or south (as the case may re- 
quire) from the northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, nn» 
til it shall intersect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and 
with the said parallel shall be the southern boundary of his Ma- 
jesty's territories, and the northern boundary of the said territo- 
ries of the United States." 

The British projet, after providing for the running of a line 
north or south, as might be, from the ncMrthwestern point of the 
Lake of the Woods to the parallel of forty-nine degrees, provides 
that the ''said parallel shall be the dividing line between his Ma» 
jesty's territories and those of the United States to the westward 
of the said lake, as far as their respective territories extend in that 
quarter ; and that the said line shall to that extent form the south- 
ern boundary of his Majesty's said territories, and the north^n 
boundary of the said territories of the United States." 

Each of these projets contains the same proviso, " That nothing 
in the present article shall be construed to extend to the northwest 
coast of America, or to the territories belonging ta, or claimed 
bv, either party, oa the continent of America west of the Ston^ 
Mountains." 

The Senator exclaimed triumphsmtly, " Here is concurrence in 
the proceedings of commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht." 
"Here is submission to that treaty on the part of the British," S&g. 

In the first place, sir, allow me to remark that this was a mere 
projet, and that no treaty was made cm the subject till eleven years 
afterwards, in 1818. Now, what is meant by "concurrence" 
here ? If accidental coincidence, the matter is not worthy of fur- 
ther inquiry. But if by "concurrence" is meant that this line 
was actually established by the treaty of Utrecht, and thus bind<- 
ing on the parties, no other convention was necessary. Both na- 
tions, upon this assumption, mistook their own rights and their 
duties. The boundary had been established a century before, and 
they were carrying on a useless and barren negotiation, which was 
thus blindly and unnecessarily ripened into a treaty in 1718. But^ 
sir, the Senator proceeds to ask what Mr. Jefferson did with this 
projet, and adds, that he rejected it. And why, sir ? The letter 
from Mr. MadisOTi to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, dated July 
38th, 1807, states: 

" The modification of the fifth article (noted as one which the 
British commissioners would have agreed to) may be admitted in 
case that proposed by you to them be not attainable. But it is 
much to be wished and pressed, though not made an ultimatum^ 
that the promso to both should be omitted. This is, in no view 
whatever, necessary, and can have little other effect than as an of^ 
fensive intimation to Spain that our claims extend to the Pacific 
ocean. However reasonable such claims may be, compared with 
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thpse of ot^s, it is impolitic, especially at the preseat momeBt, 
to strengthen Spanish jeyousies of the United States, which it is 
jHTobably an -object with Great Britain to excite by the clause in 
question/' 

Now, sir, Mr. Jefferson's objeot was not to offend Spain, and 
therefore he rejects a proviso, which expressly limits our claim to 
the Rocky Mountains, in order not to excite the jealousy of a 
n^ost jealous nation, by even the appearance of interfering with 
her rights ; and yet the honorable Senator supposes that this very 
treaty, without the proviso, was to run to the Pacific, claiming for 
us and England the whde country. And which would excite the 
jealousy of Spain most ? To say expressly the American Govern- 
ment will make no arrangement with that of England for pushing 
the American title west of the Rocky Mountains, or to form a 
treaty actually carrying this claim there without regard to Spanish 
rights ? It is obvious to me, that Mr. Jefferson did not believe in 
the English title west of the Rocky Mountains as far sm the Paci- 
fic ; and, therefore, making a treaty with that Power for the estab^ 
Ushment of a boundary between her and the United States would 
not justly give offence to Spain, as it would not call in question 
Spanish rights. 

The honorable gentleman has not said one w<M*d of Mr. Jeffer- 
aon^ in which I do not heartily concur. An abler or a purer states- 
man is rarely to be found in history. Time, which tries the fame 
of all men, and reduces the fame of most men, is rendering his 
brighter and brighter ; and we have scarcely a name in history-^ 
certainly but one — which is more revered by the American peo^ 
pie, as that of a pure patriot and a consummate statesman. The 
hcmorable Senator will please to recdlect, that this prqjet of Mr. 
Jefferson, under any circumstances, proves nothing, because — 

1. It was never carried into effect; 

2. It was before the Florida treaty, by which we acquired the 
l^panish title; 

3. It was formed under the impression, now shown to be an er- 
roneous one, that the parallel of forty-nine degrees had been estah- 
lished, under the treaty of Utrecht, as the northern boundary of 
Louisiana, extending to the Rocky Mountains. 

But afler all, our rights remain as they were ; and the opinions 
of such able and honest men as Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and 
Mr. Monroe, whatever those opinions may have been, though en- 
titled to very grave consideration, still leave the Government per- 
fectly free and unembarrassed by a projet proposed by them, but 
finally abandoned. Though, upon the assumpticm. that the north- 
ern boundary of Louisiana was fixed by commissaries under the 
parallel of forty-nine degrees, I cannot understand why the pai> 
ties negotiated at all ; and though I see no evidence, that the lioft 
proposed was intended as the recognition of an English title west 
of the Rooky Mountains, to the exclusion of Spain, but the con- 
trary ; yet I have such an abiding confidence in each of those 
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Statesmen, that I am fully satisfied the apparent facts within their 
reach justified their course, whatever that was intended to be. 

But, sir, what are the circumstances which render doubtful — I 
might say discredit — the establishment of this parallel of iforty- 
nine degrees under the treaty of Utrecht ? I will refer here to a 
portion of an article published in the Union, February 24, 1846, 
and written by Mr. Greenhow : 

"On the other hand, Mitchell's large map of America, publish- 
ed in 1755, under the patronage of the Colonial Department of 
Great Britain, which was consulted and adopted as authority by 
the British and American Plenipotentiaries in regulating the lim- 
its of the United States, in the treaty of 1783, presents a line 
drawn along the highlands separating the waters flowing into Hud- 
son's Bay from those of the St. Lawrence and the lakes, as the 
* boundary of Hudson's Bay by the treaty of Utrecht ;' and the 
same line appears on the map of America, in Smollett's History 
of England, published in 1760 ; on that of Bennett, in 1770 ; on 
that of Faden in 1777; and on some other maps of that time. 

" In contradiction of all these opinions, no Hne of separation 
whatsoever between the Hudson's Bay territories and the French 
possessions, is to be found on the large and beautiful map of Ame- 
rica, by Popple, published in 1738, (also under the patronage of 
the Colonial Department,) and bearing the certificate of Dr. Hal- 
ley to its correctness ; nor on any map in the Atlas of Maxwell 
and Senex, published in 1621 ; in Boyer's Political State, 1721; 
in the History of Hudson's Bay by Dobbs, the Governor of that 
territory, 1744 ; in the Histoire de la Nouvelle France, by Charle- 
voix, 1744 ; in the System of Geography, by Bowen, 1747; in the 
American Traveller, 1769; in the American Atlas, by Jeffries, 
^1778 ; in the History of the French Dominions in America, by 
Jeffries, 1760 ; nor in the map of America, from the materials by 
Governor Pownal, in 1794 ; nor is there any allusion to such a 
line in the works to which these maps are attached, or in any other 
work or map of reputation published during the last century, save . 
those above mentioned. 

** None of the works above mentioned are authorities on the 
subject, proceeding, as they all do, from persons unconnected with 
the transactions of the Utrecht treaty, and possessing no better 
means, so far as known, of information respecting them than other 
people ; they, indeed, only show that the boundary was supposed 
by some persons to have been so settled at the time when they 
were written. 

** Of the works, which may be considered as authorities, the 
following, comprising, it is believed, all in which a record or no- 
tice of such a transaction, if it had taken place, should be found, 
are entirely silent with regard to any decision or other act of com- 
missaries appointed under the treaty of Utrecht, to settle the line 
of separation between the Hudson Bay territories and the French 
possessions, viz : the Collections of Treaties by Dumont, Boyer^ 
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Hfshms, Jeakiason. Hefstlet^ and oih^s : Actes, M^oiotres, ^g,, 
concernant la Paix d'Utrecbt, 1716, and Aotes, N^ociations, ^c^ 
depais la Paix d'Utrecht, 174$, tiro voluminous works, contain- 
ing, it may be supposed, every public docutneot, and notice of 
ev^y act connected with the negotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, 
and the consequent proceedings ; Collection des Edits, Ordonnan- 
ces» &c., concernant le Cana£i, Quebec, 1803, apparently a com- 
plete assemblage of all the most important public documents reUf 
tive to Canada and the fur trade ; M^moires des Commissaires 
Fran5cais et Anglais, sur les Possessions des deux Couronnes en 
Aia^rique, 1764 to 1757, which could not have thus omitted to 
Qolice this settlement of boundaries, if it had taken place ; the 
Histoire de la Diplomatic Fran^aise, by Flassan, 1811, and the 
Histoire des Traites de Paix, by Koch and Schoell, 1817. To 
these authorities may be added, as equally silent on the subject, 
the Hii^tories of England by Tindall, Smollett, Belsham, Hughes, 
Mabon, Wade, the Parliamentary History, and the Pictorial His- 
tory ; the Histories of France, by Sismondi, Anquetil, and Lacre* 
telle ; Lord John Russell's Affairs of Europe since the Peace of 
Utrecht ; the Histories of, and Memoirs on, Louisiana, by Dumont, 
Dupraix, Vergennes, and Marbois ; the political works of Swift, 
Boiingbroke, and Voltaire ; and many other works relating to the 
history of the period at which this settlement of the northern limit 
of Louisiana is said to have been made. 

*^ This is all negative evidence, indeed ; but it is the only evi- 
dence of which the case admits, and is equivalent to a positive 
ccmtradiction of the supposition that any settlement of boundaries 
between the Hudson Bay territory and the French possessions was 
made under the treaty of Utrecht ; as such a transaction could 
not have escaped notice in all, or indeed in any, of the works men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, if it had taken place, and ea- 
peciaily if it had been so notorious as the knowledge of it by those 
who asserted it would seem to indicate. It will be said that there 
must have been some foundation for the assertion ; and possibly 
Mch a line may have been proposed, and made the subject of dis- 
cussion between the two Governments in 1718, as a part of it was, 
a hundred years after, between one of them and the United States, 
That commissaries were appointed to settle boundaries, under the 
treaty of Utrecht, is most probable ; and, in proof not only of their 
meeting, but also of their separation without effecting any of the 
objects proposed, the following passage appears in the Histoire de 
la Nouvelle France, by Charlevoix : ' France took no part in this 
dispute, (between the British and Indians in Nova Scotia, in 1722,) 
in order to avoid giving the slightest pretext for interrupting the 
good understanding between the two nations, which had been re* 
stored with so much difficulty; even the negotiations between the 
two Courts for the settlement of boundaries ceased, although com- 
missaries had been appointed on both sides, for that object, since 
1719. Anderson, in his History of Commerce, and Macphersoil, 

19 
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in his Annals of Comtneree, both positiTely^deny^ that any bouai^ 
ariM were settle under the treaty of Utrcwbt." 

In addition to the facts above stated, I will add another short 
paragraph, which was handed to me by my friend [Mr. Hanne- 
gan] since I came here to*day. I have not had time to advert to 
the original, but I presume it is correct. 

<* In De Mofras's book, the official exposition by the French Go- 
vernment of the grounds of the English claims to the Oregon ter* 
ritory, and its own former pretensions to that region, it is said, 
vol. ii. p. 158 : 

"*It was agreed, at the peace of 1713, and by the treaty ef 
Utrecht, that commissioners should meet ^o trace with precision, 
to the north and the west, the limits between the Hudson Bay 
country and New France, and to the south, the boundaries be^^ 
tween that province and the English possessions. Nevertheless, 
there does not exist in any written record, nor in any maps or 
charts, a single document showing that these frontiers ever were 
definitely established. And, in 1722, all proceedings on this sub- 
ject had been abandoned, according to Father Charlevoix, that not 
the least pretext might be given to violate the good understanding, 
which it had been found so difficult to establish between the two 
crowns of France and England. The archives of the office of 
Foreign Affairs contain no chart or memoir relating to the treaty 
of Utrecht, regarding these frontiers, nor do those of the Depart- 
ment of Marine ; and thus the assertion of Charlevoix is fully sus- 
tained.' 

" The reference is to Charlevoix's New France, vol. iv. p. 124, 
and the top of the page."* 

Now, sir, I shall pursue this investigation no further. I have 
already observed that, whether this line was established or not east 
of the Rocky Mountains, is not of the slightest importance. The 
position that I occupied in my speech, and that I occupy now, in 
this : It is contended in the Senate, and out of it, that the paral* 
lei of forty-nine is our northern boundary in the territory of Ore- 
gon, and that it was assumed as such by our Government in the 
early part of the controversy, and so maintained for some yetfs ; 
and that we are, therefore, concluded against the assertion of an? 
other boundary. Now, sir, my object was to show, that no sudk 
line was ever established by the treaty of Utrecht in the Oregcm 
country, and that we were, tha'efore, free to ur^e our pretensions, 
without regard to this statement, or to the acts of our Government, 
founded upon an erroneous impressicm, that the line of forty-nine 

* The following it the reouurk of Father Charievoiz, referred to above : 
'* France took no part in this quarrel,** (speaking of some disputes botweeu the English 
and the Indians,) *< so as not to give the least pretext to break the good understandiB^ 
which it had cost so much to establish, between the two Crowns. The negotiations be- 
tween tbe two courts for the establtsbnient of boundaries ceased ; although tommisffioners 
had been appointed on both sides ever since tbe year 1719." 

This was written in 1743. 1 be author was the well known traveller sent out by th9 
French Government to explore and describe tbefr possessions in North America ; a tuk 
which he executed with equal judgment and accuracy. Great weight is due to tris fti|- 
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degrees did extend to the Pacific ocean. This is what I under- 
to<3: to disprove, and nothing but this. And I will now ask the 
honorable Senator from Missouri if he believes that the parallel 
of forty-nine was ever established by commissaries under the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, as a boundary west of the Rocky Mountains? I 
will wait for the honorable gentleman's reply, 

[Here Mr. Cass paused for a short time ; but Mr. BfiNTOii not 
answering, he continued.] 

Well, the honorable gentleman does not answer me. If he be-> 
lieved the line run there, I am sore he would say so; for, if it did 
not run there, we are forever ibreeiosed fVom any claim under the 
Lottisi«na treaty, and the force of the honorable gentleman's attack 
upon me would be greatly strengthened. As he does not answer, I 
sd^all take it for granted that he believes no such line was ever estab- 
lished there. And if the fact is so, my object is answered, and we 
are relieved from the embarrassments arising out of the repeated 
assertions that the line of 49 degrees is our northern boundary in 
the territory of Oregon. I will now read to the honorable Sena- 
tor what I said the other day on this subject, and he will perceive 
liow much he has misapprehended me, and that all my allusion to 
the parallel of 49 degrees east of the Rocky mountains was a mere 
incidental topic, having no bearing upon my actual position. What 
I did say is this : *^The treaty of Utrecht never refers to the paral- 
lel of 49 degrees, and the boundaries it proposed to establish were 
those between the French and English colonies, including the 
Hudson Bay Company in Canada. The charter of the Hudson 
Bay Company granted to the proprietors all the "lands, countries, 
and territories," upon the waters discharging themselves into Hud- 
son's Bay. 

"At the date of the treaty of Utrecht, which was in 1713, Great 
Britain claimed nothing west of those "lands, countries, and ter- 
ritories," and of course there was nothing to divide between 
France and England west of that line. Again, in 1713, the north- 
western coa^ was almost Vi, terra incognita, a blank upon the map 
of the world. En^and then neither knew a foot of it, nor claim- 
ed a foot of it. By adverting to the letter of Messrs. Gallatin and 
Rush, commumeating an account of their interview with Meanrs. 
Goulbum and Robinson, British commissioners, dated October 
20th, 1818, and to the letter of Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Buchanan, 
dated September ISth, 1844, it will be seen, that the commence- 
msnt of the British claim is eflfoctively limited to the discoveries 
of Captain Cook, in 1778. How then could a boun4ary have 
been established fifty years before, in a region where no English- 
BMin had ever penetrated, and to which England had never asserted 
a f»retmision 1 And yet the assumption that the parallel of 49 de* 
fflrees was established by the treaty of Utrecht as a line between 
France and England, in those unknown regions, necessarily in- 
volves these inconsistent conclusions. But besides, if England, 
as a party to the treaty of Utrecht, established this line, running 
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to^e Western oe^&D, as the northern boundary of Louisiana, 
'^at possible claim has she now south of that line ? The very 
fii9t c^faer existing pretensions, however unfounded these may be 
shows Ihat she considers herself no party to such a line of division, 
k shoves, io fact, that no line was run; for if it had been, the evi- 
dence of it would be in the English archives, and; in truth, would 
be known to the world without contradiction." This is what I 
: gaid; andrthis was followed by the synopsis of my views upon the 
^aftbject, \fhich I read, and which I will read again : 
-^r^. It is not shown that any line was established on the parallel 
of 49 degrees to the Pacific oceai. 

^2. The country on the northwestern coast was then unknown, 
^ml I belieiw unclaimed ; or, at any rote, no cireumstaafces had 
mnmn to call in question any claim to it. 

3. The British negotiators in 1618, and their Minister here in 
1844, fixed upon the voyage of Captain Cook, in 1773, as the 
commencement of the British title in what is now called Oregon. 

4. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the establishment of a line 
between the French and British colonics, including the Hudson 
Bay Company. The British held nothing west of the company's 
possessions, which, by the charter, included only the "lands, coun-' 
tries, and territories," on the waters running into Hudson's Bay. 

5. If England established this line to the Pacific ocean, she can 
bare no claim south of it ; and this kind of argument, ad hominem, 
becomes conclusive. And let me add, that I owe this argument 
to my friend from Missouri, [Mr. ATCHis(»f ,] to whose remarks 
«pon Oregon the Senate listened with pleasure and with profit some 
days since. 

6. How could France and England claim the country to the Pa- 
cific, so as to divide it between them in 1713, when, as late as 
1790, the British Government, by the Nootka convention, expressly 
recognized the Spanish title to that country, and claimed only the 
oae dT it for its own subjects, in common with those of Spain. 

I am now, sir, brought to the annunciation^ which I made, and 
viiieli the honorable Senator has so strangely misunderstood. What 
1 6iid, was this— I will repeat it in the very words T used upon the 
Ibrmer occasion : ** I now ask, sir, whftt right has any Amelriciin 
statesman, or what right has any British statesman, to contend 
tfwt our claim, whatever k may be, is not just as g6od north of this 
line as it is south of it ? When this question is answered to my 
satisfaction, I, for one^ will consent to stop thera But until then, 
I am among those who mean to march, if we can, to the Russian 
boondary." 

This, sir, is my position. How different it is from the position 
angned to me by the honorable Senator, I need not say. I troat 
I bsnre redeemed myself, and that I can again eiiter into the con- 
teat, a free man, battling for the full rights of his country, evan to 
64 degrees 40 minutes. 

The discussion of this question was continued through sixty-five 
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imjsxd tbe<i«»ioii. On the Idtii of Apti, tit. Atka mor%iuiti 
%}m r«8oIutioa under debate, vkh the uoiendoientft, be laid on A» 
UMe^ with the riew of taking up for coomderatioa the pretoiil^ 
aad lesdalioii relating to the same «ih|ect, which hi^ passed ikm 
Hooseof Repremntathres and beetat sent to the Senate for ^oiieiii^ 
Fence. The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded tm 
eansider the House resoluttofi. It was amended in tfa&Senate, bf 
prefixing to it a preamUe^ md bj changing It from a pi^remplesy 
and explieit authority to the President to terminate the convmi^Mv 
to a diseretKHiar y one. The House of R^esentatives did not oam^ 
emtin the amendments, nor subsequently, upon the r^rC of oohI' 
. mittees of conferences of both Houses, was an agreement edbetedl' 

In May, followtng, the subject of extending the jurisdktion 6vcr 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, being under considers* 
tion in the Senate, Mr. Benton again opened the question of tbe 
title of the United States to the Oregon territory. In the coont^ 
of his speech, he attempted to controvert the statements of Gcn*^ 
C^ss, formerly made in regard to the boundary line running aloi^ 
the parallel of 54 degrees and 40 minutes. 

In reply Gen. Cass addressed the Senate, examining and Hm^ 
cussing the objections raised by his powerful antagonist, susteu»- 
ing, by his masterly argument and irrefragable proofs, the cap- 
rectness of his own statements and clearly pointing out the enron 
of his opponent. 

Gen. Cass, foreseeing the approach of a crisis in the vexed questiowi 
between the United States and England, which might invoWe tiMr 
tWo countries in a war, and impressed with the necessity of bein^ 
prepared to meet any contingency that might happen, introdocoi 
at an early period in the session, prior to the discus8i<m oi tbe 
Oregon question, resolutions, instructing the committee of the Seaoh 
ate on military affairs to inquire into the condition of the national 
fortifications and of their armaments, and whether other defendTO- 
works were necessary; and into the condition and quantity of tl* 
military supplies ; and into the state of the means possessed by d» 
government for the defence of the country; and idso instructmf 
the committee on the militia to inquire into the present condiAie 
of that great branch of the public service, and into the state of Ae 
militia laws ; and that they be further instructed to report i 
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iditaiges in ihe^exkftlng system as wUi gii^e mam 69i|»emiiee «Bd 
«Actendj to that arm of defence, and will place i^ in the best cen^ 
ditiQB for protecting the country should it be exposed to for^gnr 
imradon ; and thai the committee on naval affairs inifuire into the 
eondition of the navy of the Unteed States, and into the iqnan^ty 
and condition of the naval supplies oq hand, and whetfaer an in<' 
i^reasa of them was not Qsecetaary to the efiioient operatiomrof the 
tttry, and to its preservatioa and auf meatatkHi ; and^ ges^vatty, 
into its capacity for defending our coast and our commerce, tod 
for any service the exigencies of the country might probably require^ 
0e». Gass adirocatad the adoption of dieaeresoiiaions at length. 

It was impossible to peruse the President's message^ and to ob- 
serve the indications of public sentiment which are crowding upon 
us from every quarter, without being aware that a crisis is fast ap- 
proaching in the intercourse between this country and Great Bri- 
tain, which demands the serious consideration, and may require 
the cordial and active co-operation, of the whole American people. 
The President has told, us that the negotiations respecting Oregon, 
if they have not reached a close, have, at any rate, reached a po- 
sition almost equivalent to it« The claims of the respective nations 
are utterly irreconcileable J and a compromise, by a voluntary sac- 
rifice of a portion of their pretensions by one party, or by both, or 
a submission of the whole matter in controversy to some foreign 
power, seem the only alternative by which peace can be preserved. 

Our government has already declined to subnjit our rights to 
foreign arbitration. That is a process which, under equal circum- 
stances, may well be adopted by independent nations to terminate 
disputes, which would otherwise seek the arbitrament of war. It 
preserves the honor of both ptgrties, and ought to preserve the just 
mterests of both. It substitutes reason for force, and is therefore 
suited to the advancing opinions of the age, and to the duties and 
feelings of Christian communities. But these equal circumstances 
do not exist in our present dispute with England. There are ob- 
vious considerations, into which I need not enter here, growing 
out of the relative situation of that country and of ours, with those 
powers of Europe from whom an arbitrator would almost necessa- 
rily be selected, and out of the influence she possesses over their 
counsels, and, I may add, growing out of the nature of our insti- 
tutions, and the little favor these enjoy at present upon the East- ' 
ern continent, which may well have made the government hesitate 
fo sttbmit imp<H'tant interests, at this particular juncture, to such 
a tribunal. It may well have thought it better to hold on to our 
right, and to hold on also to our remedy, rather than commit both 
4o a royal arbitrator. War is a great calamity, and ought to be 
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wt^ed^yifeUpiapef -means; tot there arecAUctmtiefffreater th^ 
WAT, and ^mofig these .Is natioQal cUskoaor. 

I did not rise, sir, %s will be seen, to discuss in whole or in pait 
the question of our right to Or^;on. That subject will come up 
IB its own proper time. There maj 1^ some differenee of opinion 
19 wdl in Congress as in Uie nation, respeoting the territorial ex- 
tent of that right ; though I take this opportunity of expressing my 
tnlire and hearty concurrence in the claim as advanced by the 
President But [ am sure there is no great p«ty, and I trust there 
ate few, indiiiduals in this country, who are prepared, even in aa 
eHreme spirit of oompromise, to accept the most liberal offer that 
England has yet made. Her pretensions and ours are so widely 
separated, that there seems no middle ground on which to meet. 
Our most moderate claim, and her most liberal offer, leave the 
parties assunder by seren degrees of latitude, and by a lacge per* 
tiott of the territory in question. What^ then, is our condition I 
Can we recede ? Can we stand still ; or must we advance ? 

As to receding, it is neither to be discussed nor thought of. I 
refiar to U but to denounce it -^a denunciation which will find a 
response in every American bosom. Nothing is ever gained by 
nation^ pusillanimity. And the country which seeks to purchase 
temporary security by yielding to unjust pretensions, buys present 
ease at the expense of permanent honor and safety. It sows the 
wind to reap the whirlwind.^ I have said elsewhere, what 1 will 
tepeai here, that it is better to fight for the first inch of national 
territory than for the last. It is better to defend the door sill than 
the hearth stone — the porch than the altar. National character is 
a richer treasure than gold or silver, and exercises a moral infiu« 
ence, in the hour of danger, which, if not power itself, is its surest 
ally. Thus far, ours is untarnished ; and let us all join, however 
fi^arated by party or by space, so to preserve it. 

If we cannot recede, can we stand still? No, Mr. President; 
in this, as in all the other elements of national power and greats 
ness, our duty and out destiny are onwards. VVe might as weU- 
attempt to stay the waves of the Pacific, as to stay the tide of em* 
igratiou which is setting towards its shoies. If this government 
had the dispositiou, it has not the power to arrest this human cur- 
rent. But it has neither — neither the power nor the disposition 
to do it. There are questions of public right, which may rest in 
abeyance ; which are not called into daily exercise ; and need he 
asserted only when required. But such is not the right by which 
we hold Oregon. We must maintain it, or abandon it. A vigor<^ 
ous and enterprising people are fast increasing there, who will hold 
t he country by the best of all titles — that of occupation and improve- 
ment ; and if we do not provide them a government, they will pro- 
vide one for themselves. Already necessity has compelled them 
to organize their civil society, and to make those arrangements 
for the preservation of order, without which no civilized communip 
tgr can exist It is only a few' days since they made known to you, 
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hf a jiBlieioiui tod w«ll-»written memoiia], their coadttkm %nd Ihtlr 
wants ; and asked your interposUion to remorethe serious dlAetid^ 
ties with which thej find themselves environed. And think yoa^ 
tbat if their prayer is unheard, and their grievances unredressed^ 
and if Uie present Mate of thing* coi^nue, that y6u wtll ind a di»» 
Itnt colony patiently awaiting your tardy movements, and ready to' 
admit your jurisdiction when you may be ready to exercise it f 
No ; they will (eel them^lves neglected, cast off, left to their owt» 
lesources, the victims of diplomatic chicanery or of national pus<^ 
gyantmity, and they will seek thehr own security in their own pow^ 
er. That great truth, not applicable alone to republican govern*^ 
ments, but common to all, and which lay at the foundation of ottf 
Bevdution — ^at protection and allegiance are rectprocal-^wiil 
soon be heard upon the banks of the Columbia, and will inspire^ 
the councils of the hardy pioneers, who, white they have sought a 
new home in a distant country, have carried with them the sentif^ 
ments of true liberty to the regions beyond the Rocky mountains. 

It is clearly impossible that the present state of things should 
continue ; nor, I must confess, do i see how it is possible that a 
community, inhabiting the same region, and possessing the same^ 
right to every part of it, can hold a divided allegiance, and be gov- 
erned at the same time by two distinct and distant sovereignties. 
When the present anomalous provision was made, the country was 
unsettled ; for the few hunters who roamed over it could hardly be 
dignified with the name of settlers; and it probably never occur* 
red to the negotiators, nor to their governments, that this arrange- 
ment would outlive the then existing state of things, and would^ 
come to operate upon a civilized, a stationary, and a rapidly increa- 
sing community. 

Bnt what kmd of order can a doubie*headed government pre- 
serve 1 How are its departments— legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial— *to be administered ? How are rights to be enforced, or 
wrongs to be prevented or punished ? Two neighbors, living with- 
in hearing of each other, are responsible to different tribunals, and 
governed by different codes of laws. An American killing an 
Englishman must be tried by an Am(H*ican court and by American 
laws. But how are English witnesses to be summcmed, or Eng- 
lish disturbers of the proceedings of the court to be removed or 
punished ? Possessory'rights are to be judged by the courts of the 
party last getting possession. Contracts are to be enforced by the 
courts of the party charged with violating them. And wrongs are 
to he redressed, or satisfied, or puni^>ed by the courts of the party 
accused of committing them. A single American in the midst of 
an Ekiglish settlement, or a single Englishman in the midst of an 
American settlement, bears with him a charmed life. He may do 
what he will, and as he will, but he is beyond the reach of restraint, 
and almost of punishment. He is invulnerable, and the arrows of 
justice cannot pierce even his heel. The nearest magistrate who 
has jurisdiction over him may be hundreds of miles removed ; and^ 
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were he neftrer, his national sympathies might naturalYy be excited 
in hvor of his eoantryman. There can be no regalar grants of 
land^-^one, in fact, of those public improvements essential to the 
progress and stability of society. ( present merely the most gen- 
eral views of this subject, but they are sufficient to show hew im* 
practicable it would be to attempt to establish this double jurist 
diction. It wodd be easy to pursue the investigatioil much ftir- 
ther were it necessary. 

Who does not see that bitter disputes would soon arise t That 
each party would accuse the other of partiality and injustice t 
That riolence and bloodshed would follow, and that an intestine 
war would establish the ascendency of one or other of the rival and 
natio;ial parties ? All this is so plain that he who runs may read. 
And we are warned by the surest instincts of our nature not to 
trust our rights and our cause and the cause of humanity to such 
a partition of authority. 

If, then, Mr. President, we can neither retrace our steps nor 
check them, we must go onward. And England has placed her* 
sdf in the path ^at is before us ; and if she retain her position, 
we must meet her. If the last proposition she has submitted is 
her ultimatum, it is effectively a declaration of war. Its advent 
may be delayed a few months; but as soon as the notice ex* 
pires, if she persists, as she will do, in her occupation of the coun- 
try, the struggle must commence. It is not the notice which is a 
belligerent measure, for that is a treaty right ; but it is the subse- 
quent and immediate course the parties will probably pursue that 
must lead to war. I hope— or I ought rather to say I wish — that 
England would awake to a sense of her injustice, and would yield 
where she could yield honorably, and ought to yield rightfolly. 
But will she do so? It is safest to believe she will not, and this 
dictate of prudence is fortified by every page of her history. When 
did she voluntarily surrender a territory she had once acquired, or 
id)andon a pretension she had once advanced ? If a few. such ca- 
ses could be found in the record of her progress and acquisitions, 
they would be but exceptions, which would render the general 

frinoipte of her conduct only the more obvious. For my own part, 
see no symptoms of relaxation in the claims she has put forth. 
And the declarations in Parliament of the leaders of the two great 
parties that divide her Government and her people — Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell — show a union of opinion, and fore- 
show a union of action, should action be necessary, rarely to be 
found in the political questions that agitate her councils, and are 
the index, if not the assurance, of an equal unanimity in public 
sentiment. 

Sir, we find the leader of the great Whig party, in his place iH 
Parliament, in effect denouncing the course of the United ^ates 
in the annexation of Texas, because it tends towards territorial ag- 
grandizement ; and the eternal cant about British moderation and 
philanthropy, and American injustice and ambition, is heard, and 
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rgad, mad bi^^eved m every corner of the BrUkh d^niokms. I 
must confess, sir, I am heartily tired of it Were the subject and 
its consequences not so important, these declarations would excite 
ridiclue, as they now excite regret and mtrprise. They are not 
ccNi^ned to ordinary political discussions and to the journals of the 
day» but they come from the highest men, in the highest places. 
And here is an eminent English statesmen asking the Administra* 
tion what course they intend to pursue in the altered policy of the 
United Sutes^ as he terms it— as though the voluntary union of 
two independent people upon this continent were an injury to Gng^ 
land, which demanded her immediate attention, and might demand 
her armed interposition. And he tells us, he understands that 
communications have been sent to the United States, to Mexico, 
and to Texas, on the subject of what he calls the new policy of the 
United States. And weinow that those communications to Mex* 
ico and to Texas contained large offers to prevent annexation* 
But, thanks to the onward course of our Government, and to the 
feelings and determination of the Texian people, this interposition 
was fruitless ; as was the communication to Mexico, if this were 
designed to embroil us with that country. The well-timed rebuke, 
administered by the President in his Message, to the French Gov^ 
ernment for its interposition in our affairs with Texas, might, with 
equal justice, have been administered to England ; and I presume 
would have been so, had not the President looked upon the course 
of the one Power as natural, judging from past events, while the 
course of the other was unnatural, impolite, and unexpected. 

But this Whig lecture of Lord John Russell upon the ambition 
of ^be United States, and these perpetual eulogiums upon the mo- 
deration of England, are in strange contrast with the practical prin^ 
dples and the progress of her empire* The moderation of Eng- 
land, and the ambition of the United States ! Why, sir, the world 
has never seen, since the fall of the Roman empire, such a colos- 
sal power as England has built up. She has girded the earth with 
her fortifications, and covered the ocean with her fleets. A com- 
paratively narrow island, off the western coast of Europe, she num- 
bers as her subjects 153,000,000 of people — being more than one- 
sixth part of the human race ; and has reduced to her subjection 
3,800,000 square miles inhabited by them, being one-eigh5i part 
pf tho habitable globe. And in the long series of her acquisitipns, 
from the reduction of Ireland downwards, with the exception of 
her union with Scotland and some recent discoveries in the 3outh 
Sea, I believe all have been gained by the sword. And when has 
it happened in her history, that a people, or the smallest fragment 
of a people, has voluntarily sought peace or protection under her 
sovereignty ? Her armies and fleets have too often been sent out 
wherever there was a people to be subdued, or the fruits of their 
industry to be secured. I have no pleasure m dwelling upon this 
course of ambition. I have no pleasure in national crimination 
and recrimination. I had far rather dwell upon all she has done ; 
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and she Jias done muoh^o con(]muid the ffmtitade ofnumkiDd^ 
imd laacl} for the progress of civili;catioii| of improveai^onti md of 
knowledge. But we cannot shut our eyea to the fact that thU 
country and its institutions enjoy little favor in England. That 
there is a systesiatic attack upon our character, ai^d upon whal 
we are, and have been, and upon our future^ so far as it [tk giv^ 
%t> foresee and to fear it. I confess all this has produced a iast*i 
ing impression upon me ; and I feel Utt)e disposed, in any conUrp* 
yersy witl^ that country, to submit to wpit demands, itr^ged in a 
spitit of unfriendlinefifs, if not of menace. 

And if Eingland is inoderate, we are ambitious 1 Why^ siif, we 
have made but three acquisitions of territory sinice we ha^e beep 
a nation. And these were not distant cokmies^ but eo^rmini^Mif 
regions. And all three have been made peacefully, bloodlessly. 
Two were colonies belonging to Eurc^ean monarchies, where thd 
assent of the people to the transfer of their aHegianoe could not be 
asked. But they have since shown their satisfaction by their pa- 
triotism, and their prosperity has been the reward of it. Nowhere 
is the Union roo^e prized^ nor would it any where be more zealous^ 
defended. The third and last, and most glorious pf these acqui* 
sitions, is now in the progres? of coiopktion, by the voluntary ac^ 
tioipL of a neighboring people, who knew the value of opr Institu? 
tions, and sought to participate in them, and who asked admission 
to our confederacy. And we shall receive them with open arms. 
And it is an encouraging spectacle to the lovers of freedom through 
the world, and the best tribnte that could be offered to itsr value. 

I said, Mr. President, thzkt this was the latest, but I hope it wilt 
not be the last of our acquisitions. While I would sacredly res* 
Beet the just rights of other nations, I would cheerfully e^ctend the 
jurisdiction of our own, whenever circumstances may require it, 
and wherever it can be done without injustice. I have no {ear 
Uiat an extension of territory will weaken our Goverpipeat, or put 
in peril our institutions. We have an adhesiv;e and a life-preser? 
ving principle, in the exercise of political power by the great body 
of the people, which is a surer bond of union and preservation 
than fleets and armies and central powers. If this Administration 
could crown its labor of acquisition — and in what it has labored 
with not less ability than success— *by the peaceful annexation of 
California, it would secure imperishable honor for itself, and would 
comnund the lasting gratitude of the, whole country. 

lender these imposing circumstances, we may well ask of the 
watchman, what of the night ? We may well inquire, what we 
ought to do. I take it for granted we shall give the notice recom- 
mended by the President ; for if we, do not, we shall leave the peo- 
ple of Oregon without a government, or with an impracticable one ; 
and^ in either event, the country is lost to us ; and the notice being 
given, in twelve months, without an abandonment of a large por- 
tion of her claim, we shall find ourselves involved in a war with 
England. And it will be no common war, Mr, President ; it will 
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be a war not merdj of interest, but of strong (md stormy passions, 
growkig out of the reUtit^ sitoation of the two nations, and out 
of the very points of resembtance, which will bat render the sepa* 
ration of the parties the wider, and the strugjrle the longer and the 
biUer^. It will do no good to abut our eyes to the prospect be* 
ibre us. Danger can neither be averted nor avoided by indififer'- 
enee,'nor by pr^umption. Let us look our difficulties and our 
duties fully in the flkce. Let us make preparation adequate to the 
tonjuncture. Let us exhibit to England and to Europe the spec^ 
tacle of an undivided people, anxious for peace, but ready for war; 
In the language of Mr. Madison, ^ 'let us put the United States in- 
to an armor, and an attitude demanded by the crisis, and corres- 
ponding with the national spirit and expectation." 

One war has already found us unprepared. And what that con* 
dition of things cost in blood, and treasure, and disaster, those of 
us who went through the struggle can well remember ; and those 
who have come upon the stage of action since that period, may 
learn from the history df the times. And, perhaps to a certain 
extent, this must be so, and always will be so. We are all opposed 
to great military establishments in time of peace. They are as 
dangerous as they are expensive. And they wiH therefore never 
be engrafted into the permanent institutions of the country. But 
when war threatens, we should commence our preparations, and 
press them with an energy and a promptitude commensurate with 
the danger. 

The President has discharged his duty ably, patriotically, fear- 
kssly. Let us now discharge ours-^not by words merely, but by 
deeds. The best support we can give him is to respond to his de- 
clarations by our actions. It is my firm conviction, and I do not 
hesitate thus publicly to avow it, that the best, if not the only hope 
that we have of avoiding a war with England, is by exhibiting a 
public and united determination to prosecute it, should it come, 
with all the energies that God has given us, and by an instant and 
serious consideration of the preparations necessary for such offen- 
sive and defensive measures as may be required, and as prompt an 
adoption of them as a just regard to circumstances may demand. 
Our country is extensive. In many {Portions of it the population 
is sparse. The frontier, both Atlantic and inland, is long and 
exposed. 

Our defensive works are unfinished, and some of them are un- 
furnished. I do not know, but I fear that many important branches 
of supply are inadequate. Our navy, and especially the steam por- 
tion of it, is not upon a scale commensurate with our wants, if war 
is idmost upon us. That navy fought itself into fovor, and its 
country into honor, in the seemingly unequal and almost desperate 
struggle into which it so gallantly went in the last war. And ano- 
ther contest would find it equally true to its duty, and to the pub- 
He expectations. I trust the time will never again come, when it 
will be a questimi in a great crisis, whether the navy shall be dis- 
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mantled and rot in our docks, or whether it shall be sent oat to 
gather another harvest of glory upon the ocean. It is the materiel 
for military and naval operations it is first necessary to procure. 
Men we have ready ; and sucli is the patriotism 'inherent in the 
American character, that they never will be found wanting in the 
hour of difficulty and of danger. Our militia requires a new and 
an efficient organization. It is a reproach to us that we have suf« 
fered this important branch of national defence to become so in- 
efficient. It has almost disappeared from the public view. Both 
the laws upon this subject and the administratian of them, require 
immediate and severe examination ; for this is one of the great 
bulwarks of the country in the hour of danger. It has shown its 
patriotism and valor upon many «l bloody field, and the future, if it 
should need its services, will witness its devotion to the country, 
whenever and wherever and however it may be tried. Many of 
the supplies required for the operations of war, demand time and 
care fbr their c<^lection and preparation ; and we must remember 
that we have to do with a peq)le whose arsenals and dock yards 
are filled to repletion ; whose supplies are upon a scale equal to 
any probable demand upon them ; whose gigantic military and na- 
val establishments announce their power and maintain it ; and the 
structure of whose (iovernment is better fitted than ours for 
prompt and vigorous and offensive action. 

It is in the spirit of these views that I have submitted the reso- 
lutions before the Senate, and in which I ask their concurrence. 

A great responsibility is npon us. We shall best discharge it by 
firmness, and by a wise forecast, which, while it steadily surveys 
the danger, makes adequate provision to meet it. By thus acting, 
we shall give a practical approbation of the course of the Presi- 
dent ; we shall show to our constituents that their interests are 
safe in our hands ; we shall speak neither in a deprecating toae, 
nor in a tone of defiance, but of firmness, to England ; and we 
shall give to the nations of Europe a proof that Reoublics are as 
jedous of their rights and honor, and as determinea to maintain 
them, as monarchical governments. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The SlaTery question — Position of Gen. Cass — ^The Wilmot Proviso and Mexican 
War— JCemarks of Gen. Cass in the Senate, February 10th, 1847, on the appro- 
priation of three millions to bring the war with Mexico to a close — His remarke 
on Totinff against the adoption of the Wilmot Proviso— Gen. CassMetterto 
A< O. ^. T^icholson, of Tennessee— His desire for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war— Tribute of praise to the Army in Mexico— Origin of the war. 

Tu£ position of Geo. Cass in regard to the Slavery questioDp 
has been objected to by some of his democratic friends and by his 
political opponents, as inconsistent with his relations to the north- 
ern portion of the Union. His decided opposition to what is so 
well known as the '^ Wilmot Proviso/' so far as its application was 
attempted in Congress in the creation of territorial governments, 
and in relation to the particular time when the attempt was made, 
has rendered him the most conspicuous among statesmen, against 
whom the friends and supporters of the proviso have arrayed them- 
selves. The principle of this celebrated proviso, which has caused 
so great excitement and agitation throughout the United States for 
the past five years, was first introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a member from Massachusetts, (Hon. Mr, Winthrop) 
and applied to the Oregon bill. Subsequently, when war existed 
between the United States and Mexico, the President, desirous of 
terminating speedily and honorably, hostilities between the two na- 
tions, recommended Congress to authorize the expenditure of a 
sum of money necessary to accomplish that object. The chief 
obstacle in the way of an arrangement, was the settlement of a 
boundary line between the two Republics; an adjustment of which 
might probably require some concession on the part of Mexico, 
for which an equivalent in money would be acceptable. For the 
purpose indicated by the President, a bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives in August, 1846, placing at the dispo- 
sal of the Executive two millions of dollars. During the discu^s- 
sion of this bill, which was just at the close of the session, Mr, 
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Wilmot, Representative from Pennsylvania, cfflTered the foHowiagf 

as an amendment to the bill : 

** Provided, That, as an express and fundamental condition to 
the acquisition of any teri itory from the Republic of Mexico by 
the United States, by virtue of any treaty which may be negotia- 
ted between them, and to the use by the Executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated^ neither slavery nor involuntary servitude i^all 
ev^r exist in any part of said territory, except for crime, whereof 
the party shall first be duly convicted.'' 

The bill passed the House with this amendment on the 8th of 
August, 1846, the vote being eighty-seven in the affirmative and 
fifty-four in the negative. The bill was then sent to the Senate, 
and on Monday, August 10th, was, on motion of Senator Lewis, 
of Alabama, taken up for consideration. Mr. Lewis moved to 
strike from the bill the proviso which had been adopted in, the 
House. This motion provoked a debate which did not terminate 
in time to allow a vote to be taken on the bill, (Hon. Senator Da- 
vis, of Massachusetts, occupying the remainder of the session in 
oppositicm to the bill and motion of Mr. Lewis,) before the time 
of the final adjournment of Congress arrived. As no vote was ta- 
ken, it is not known what would have been the fate of the bill in 
the Senate, although in secret session before the introduction of 
the bill in the House, thirty-three Senators approved of the appro- 
priation ; but the proviso was not then incorporated in it. 

At the subsequent session of Congress, the President renewed 
the recommendation of his special message of the previous ses- 
sion. Action thereon was had in Congress, and when the bill ma- 
king a special appropriation of three millions to bring the war 
with Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion, came up for 
consideration in the Senate. Gen. Cass supported the appropria- 
tion, and in the course of his speech reviewed the relations be- 
tween the two countries, the peculiar character of the war, and 
the propriety of legislating in regard to it, as the President recom- 
mended. 

The following extracts are taken from a speech of Gen. Cass, 

delivered February 10th, 1847 : 

** We are at war with Mexico, brought on by her injustice. Be- 
fore peace is established, we have a right to require a reasonable 
indemnity, either pecuniary or territorial, or both, for the injuries 
we have sustained. Such a compensation is just in itself, and in 
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Blr«c4 accordance with tbe usages c^ nations. One memorabk 
proof of this has passed in our own times. When the allies en- 
tered Paris, after the OYerthrow of Napoleon, they compelled the 
French Government to pay them an indemnity of fifteen hundred 
millions of francs, equal to three hundred millions of dollars. In 
the condition of Mexico, there is no disposition in this country to 
ask of her an unreasonable sacrifice. On the contrary, the wish 
is ererywhere preralent, and I am sure the Qorernment partici- 
pate in it, that we should demand less than we are entitled to. No 
one proposes ajigid standard, hy* which the indemnity shall be 
Bieosured. But there are certain territorial acquisitions, which 
are important to us, and whose cession cannot injure Mexico, as 
she never can hold them permanently. We are willing, after set- 
tling the indemnity satisfactorily, to pay for the excess in money. 
The Senator from South Carolina has stated the proposition very 
distinctly, * any excess on our part we are Milling to meet, as we 
ought, by the necessary payment to Mexico.' " 

** It is now objected to, as an immoral proposition, a kind of 
bribery, either of the Government of Mexico, or of its Command- 
ing General ; and the honorable Senator from Maryland, who is 
not now in his seat, said emphatically and solemnly, * that this pro- 
ject of terminating the war by dismembering a sister republic, is 
so revdting to my moral sense of propriety, honor and justice, 
that I should see my arms palsied by my side, rather than agree 
to it.' The 'dismemberment' of which the honorable member 
speaks, is previously defined by himself. That is the term he 
giires the acquisition, but I call it purchase. He says the money 
will go to Santa Anna and pay the army« which will thus be secu- 
red, and the poor * downtrodden' people be transferred to this 
country * in spite of themselves,' in consequence of this * pouring 
of gifts into the hands of their tjrrants.' 

*' Now, sir, there is no such proposition, as I understand it, nor 
anything like it. The object of the President has been distinctly 
stated by himself. It is to have the money ready, and if a satis- 
factory treaty is signed and ratified, then to make a payment into 
the treasury of Mexico, which will be disposed of by the Govern- 
ment of that country, agreeably to its own laws. The preposi- 
tions, both at the last session of Congress and at this, were iden- 
tical. The difference in the phraseology of the appropriation has 
been satisfactorily explained^ the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and seems to me of very little consequence. 
Be that as it may, it is not a subject which can produce of itself 
any practical difficulty. For if there is any member of the Sen- 
ate, who is willing to vote for the appropriation in the form in 
which it was presented last year, and is unwilling to vote for it in 
this, the Committee on Foreign Relations will cheerfully assent' to 
the substitution of the latter for the former." 

" As to the idea, that such an arrangement is something like 
bribery, it seems to me it will not bear tl^ slightest investigation. 
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A Strange kind of bribery this ! The A^propriatiion calied for was 
preceded by a message from the President to the Senate in secret 
sessioq. It was then received in both Houses, and the doors 
thrown open. It was discussed fully, not to say warmly, and was 
finally lost by the lapse of time. In secret session thirty^three 
Senators voted for it. It again takes a prominent place in the 
President's message at the commencement of the present session 
of Congress. It has been before us between two and three months, 
and has been borne upon the wings of the wind to the remotest 
portions of our country. It entered Mexico long ago, and has 
been proclaimed upon every house-top in town and country. It is 
known to every citizen of that Repuolio, who knows anything of 
political affairs, whether the blood in his veins is Castilian, or 
Moorish, or Aztec. It has passed to Europe, and received the 
condemnations o^ many of its journals. Had it been approved 
there, I should doubt its policy or its justice. And for aught I 
know, it is travelling along the canals of the Celestial Empire. I 
repeat, a strange kind of bribery this ! That is an offence which 
does its work in secret. This is a proposition made by one nation 
to another, in the face of the world. It is not to enable Mexico 
to carry on the war, as an honorable Senator seems to suppose, for 
it is not to be paid till the war is over." 

" The whole proposition results from the peculiar condition of 
Mexico. Her Government is ephemeral. Its members are bom 
in the morning and die in the evening. Administrations succeed 
one another, like the scenes of a theatre, rather than the events of 
life, and still less of events in the Hfe of a nation. The rulers do 
not dare to do justice in such ^ case as this. It might cost them 
their places, to which they hold on as tenaciously as though their 
tenure were a secure one. There is a strong excitement in that 
country against us. Nothing shows this more di^inctly, than the 
scene, which lately passed there, when their President swore that 
the nation would never yield one inch of its territory, nor make 
peace with the invader, till his foot was off its soil. A daugerons 
resolution to be thus publicly proclaimed, and one more easily pro> 
claimed than kept. The sublime and the ridiculous may so easily 
touch, that nations should be chary of such exhibitions, which 
may belong to the domain of one or of the other, as subsequent 
circumstances stamp their character. Whatever judgment, how- 
ever, history may pronounce upon this ceremony in Mexico, it is 
significant enough of the disposition of the people towards us. 
Hence the difficulty of the Government is increased, and hence 
the necessity of their strengthening themselves. Their revenues 
are drying up. They are dways in debt in all their departments, 
civil and military. By a prompt payment into their treasury upon 
th^ ratification of a treaty, the Government will be enabled to sat- 
isfy the most pressing demands, and thus to do an act of justice at 
home which will counteract any ill effects of an act of justice 
abroad. And this is the very point of the whole matter. We maj 
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thus tempt tbem to do rif^t, while so many other etroDg cjcoap- 
8tance8 tempt them to do wrong. As to the application of this 
money, after it reaches the treasury of Mexico^ it is no question 
of ours, any more than was the application of the consideratioa 
money paid to France and Spain for the purchase of Louiaiani 
and of Florida. We cannot follow it, and it roust take its fate 
with the other resources of the country. It has one advantage^ 
h6we?er, and that is its publicity. If the silver or ^old were car- 
ried by wagons to the palace of the Government, the tranaaotion 
could have no more publicity than it has now. And this throws 
up<m the authorities a much graver responsibility, than do the or- 
dinary payments, and one less likely to be abused. If all this i^ 
bribery, I am fully prepared to take my share in the guilt of it. 
If it is bribery, let the honest governments of Europe make the 
most of it" 

*' Passing now, sir, from the consideration of this subject to the 
course before us, I would observe, that there are but three plans 
of operation, by which we can escape from the difficulties of our 
position. 

" The first is, an abandonment of the war, and an inglorious 
return to our own country. 

" The second is, the establishment of a line over such a portion 
of the enemy's territory, as we think proper, and holding the coun- 
try on this side of it without any further military o[5erations. 

" The third is, a vigorous prosecution of the war, agreeably to 
the public expectation, and the experience of the world. 

" As to the first, sir, I do not place it in the category of things 
possible, but only in the category of things proposed, and I cast it 
from me with contempt. 

" The second, sir, is a very different proposition ; supported by 
high names, civil and military, and was yesterday presented to us 
with great power of argument and beauty of illustration by the 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina. I shall state as suc« 
einctly as I can the reasons which induce me to consider this as 
an inexpedient, not to say an impossible, proposition. 

" A plan of operations, seeking to hold a portion of a country, 
prc^rly guarded by fortresses^ and furnished with the nece$sary 
lines of communication, and seeking to do this, without publicly 
snnounoing the nature of the plan, and the determination to ad- 
here to it, is one thing. An attempt to occupy another portion of 
country, open, unfortified, with no natural boundaries, and pene- 
trate m all directions, and publicly proclaiming this system as an 
inviu'iable one, not to be deputed from, is another, and quite a 
different thing. From the Gulf of Mexico, following the bound- 
aries of the provinces now in our possession, to the Pacific ocean, 
is but little short of two thousand miles. Far the greater portion 
of it is open, and much of it unoccupied. Instead of any lines of 
communication, natural or artificial, where it must necessarily be 
crossed, it may be crossed anywhere. It is a mere paper Jine — a 
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descriptive one. For hundreds of miles on eacb side of a gtea^ 
part of the line, the country is the same ; roamed over rather thaQ 
possessed by nomadic tribes, and affording subsistence and shelter 
to the beasts of the earth. If you assume such a boundary, you 
necessarily place yourself upon the defensive. You must estab- 
lish troops along it, and these must be scattered, occupying differ* 
ent positions. Your enemy thus acts in masses, while you act in 
detachments. If he attack you, and succeed, you are destroyed^ 
If he attack you, and is discomfited, he falls "back, behind his im- 
penetrable barrier. A snake, clutched by an eagle, is one of the 
emblems of the armorial bearings o£ Mexico. If this plan of 
fighting to an air line is adq)ted, the proud bird will soon be pow^ 
0rless, and the r^tile will coil itself up to strike at its leisure and 
its pleasure. In such a state of offensive-defensive warfare, the 
enemy chooses his time, when you least expect him, or are least 
able to resist him. He gains your rear, and cuts off your convoys 
and supplies, and thus reduces you to weakness and distress. Or 
he strikes you in a period of sickness, in a climate to which you 
are unaccustomed, and whose alternations do not affect him. You 
cannot pursue him into his country, for the moment you do that, 
you confess the folly of your plan, and abandon it for ever. If 
you cross your boundary, you must cross it to hold on, and then 
you have a new boundary, or, in other words, a system of unlimit- 
ed operations. If you do not cross to hold on, what will you do? 
Your very object in crossing is to chastise the enemy ; and you 
must pursue him to his fortresses and capture them, if he has any; 
or you must fight him in the open field and disperse him. I re- 
peat, if you do not do this, you may as well stop at your boundary; 
look civilly at the retiring enemy, take off your hats, and say : 
Oood bye, gentlemen ; we will wait till you come back again. The 
riches of Croesus would melt away, before such a system of fight- 
ing-^io^ghting. The laurels of Napoleon would wither and die. 
No exchequer could bear the e^ense. No public sentiment the 
dishonor. There is but one such campaign, sir, recorded in all 
history, ancient or modern, sacred or profane, true or fabulouSy 
and that is ihe campaign of Sisyphus. It was an eternal pne. • 
Sanction the plan proposed, and yours will be eternal too, This 
stone will never be rolled to the tq> of the mountain. It would 
be a never-ending, ever-renewing war. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina thinks, that four regiments and three for-^ 
tresses along this line, and one regiment and a few small vessels 
for California, ' would be ample for its defence.' The line, as de- 
scribed by himself, is this : * Beginning at the mouth of the Rio 
del Norte, and continuing up the Paso del Norte, or southerly boun- 
dary of New Mexico, which nearly coincide, and then due west 
to the Gulf of California, striking it, according to the maps before 
us, nearly at its head.' 

Here, sir, is aline across the continent from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Gulf of California ; and this line is to be so protected by 
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fife regiments; 'three fortresses, and a few small vessels, as to be 
impervious to thc^ancheros and other light troops of Mexico-^the 
best and most itidefatigable horsemen, perhaps, in the world. I 
have enumerated, in these means of defense, a few small vessels, 
^because they form part of the project of the honorable Senator, 
flow they are to be employed in defending any part of the line, as 
I do not understand, I will not attempt to explain.* If the soldiers 
were stationed equidistant upon this boundary, they would proba- 
bly be a mile apart. 'It seems to me, sir--^and I say it with all re- 
spect — that we might as well attempt to blockade the coast of £u« 
rope by stationing a ship in the middle of the Atlantic. « As to the 
JtioGraude, it is no defensive line at all. Rivers, when best 
guarded, are found to afford very insufficient protection. But in 
the great country south and west of us, yet in a state of nature, 
or slowly emerging from it, streams are entitled to. very little con- 
fiideratioH in defensive operations. Who is there, that has passed 
bis life in the West, and has not crossed them a hundred times by 
swimming, in canoes, upon logs, upon rails, and upon horses 1 Is 
•it to be supposed, that an active Mexican, accustomed to the woods 
^rom his infancy, would hesitate to dash into a stream, and cross 
it, almost as readily as if it were unbroken ground? 

But long defensive lines, even when skilfully constructed and 
earefully guarded, are but feeble harriers against courage and en- 
terprise. How long did the Roman wall keep the North Britons 
oat of England ? How long did the Grecian wall of the Lower 
JSmpire keep the X*i''ks out of Constantinople, and the horse-tails 
of their Pashas from the cathedral of Saint Sophia 1 And the 
Chinese wall— an immense labor of man — that, too opened to the 
Tartars, and enabled the chief of roving bands to ascend the dd* 
ost throne in the world. The best wall a countty can have, is the 
i)reasts of its citizens, free, prosperous, and united. 

But, sir, there is another consideration, not to be overlooked. 
flow could you keep your own citizens on this side of your imagi- 
fOLty line ? The honorable Senator tells us, their spirit of adven- 
ture can hardly be restrained in time of peace, and that there is 
always danger, they will push into the Mexican provinces. But in 
-tkne of war — even of a new kind of war like this — they would 
feel, that the enemy's country was open to them, and their incur- 
sions would keep up a continued state of hostilities. 
* The Senator says, that offensive wars look to the subjugation of 
-m country. I do not thus read the history of the world, nor the 
Ikistory pf nations. I consider offensive wars, as necessary means 
^ the attainment of certain just objects. Our war with England, 
%tt IS12, was an offensive one ; but no American, even in his wild* 

* It is due to the distingmshed Senator from South Carolina to state that, when 
lir. Cabs had concluded his remarks, he observed that he had misunderstood 
itUn, as to the defence of the line ; that the fortresses and the four regiments 
<«oal^ be appropriated but to a part of it. If so, a laif e portion of the countrr 
^^ronld be left undefended, and the whole plan of operation would fkU. Such i 
ylui, to be efiectual, must guard the whole line. 
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eat dreams^ erer expected to subjugate that country. Our object 
wad to compel her to do us justice, by injuring her wherever »we 
could. History is filled with instances of offensive wars, under- 
taken with no expectation of subjugation. Indeed, were it other** 
wise, there would be few offensive wars, unless those undertake© 
by very large states against very small ones. If it were so, per- 
haps the world would be better off. That questbn, however, 19 
not before me, and 1 shall not travel out of my way to meet it. 

The Senator says we have gained six hundred thousand square 
miles, and who would continue the war to secure the acknowledg-^ 
ment of Mexico ? But, sir, it is that very acknowledgment, whidi 
is to give tis the country. Until the right, which cession gives, m 
added to the right derived from conquest, we can make no acqui- 
sition of territory. We are still at war. It is th^ very act of ac- 
knowledgment, which constitutes peace, and without which there 
can be no peace. ♦ ♦ • • i^ 

^The, Senator also has submitted many sound observations re^ 
specting the diversity of character, of racQS, and of institutions,*, 
which exist between us and Mexico, and he deprecates, with equal' 
zeal and justice, the union of the Mexican people and ours. I 
fully agree, sir, in all that. It would be a deplorable amalgamn- 
tion. No such evil will happen to us in our day. We do not want 
the people of Mexico, either as citizens or subjects. All we want 
is a portion of territory, which they nominally hold, generally un- 
inhabited, or, where inhabited at all, sparsely so, and with a popo** 
lation, which would soon recede, or identify itself with ours. The 
Senator says, speaking of Mexico, "what are you to do with the ■ 
territory ?" I answer, nothing at all, as a permanent acquisition.- 
"Will you," says the Senator, "incorporate it in your Union ?**^ 
Certainly not. We shall hold it as a means of procuring an hono- 
rable peace. And such a peace it may be made to procure for u&» 

"The eyes of Europe are upon us. Nothing worse can happen 
to us, than to stop ingloriously. That is our last resource. We 
have, then, but to prosecute this war, as other wars are prosecu- 
ted by other nations. We have but to discard dangerous experi- 
ments, and to hold on to the experience of the world. We most 
breast ourselves to the shock. We must continue our occupation 
of Mexico, and push the invasion still farther. We must do a» 
other people have done — we must attack and disperse her armies/ . 
take possession of her towns, and capture her fortresses. Thwa 
seems to be some analogy between the cities of Paris and Mexico.- 
Both are the native seats of revolutions. Both exert a preponde- 
rating influence over their respective countries. I have no right' 
to give an authoritative opinion, respecting the expediency of » 
demonstraticm upon the capital. Still, I do not hesitate to say, 
that 1 think it would be a wise and probably decisive measure. l¥ 
would disperse the Government, and weaken, if not break, its hold 
upon public opinion. It would divert the revenues from thmn te 
us. And, in addition to this t^esource, I agree fully wkh the hon<^ 
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<NrabIe Senator from Missouri in opinion, that we duHildcaU con- 
tributions to our aid» in defraying our military expenses. It is a 
legitimate means of support for hostile armies. It belongs to the> 
present age, and not exclusively to the past. During all the wars 
m Europe in our time, almost the first thing the commander of a 
foreign army does, on entering an enemy's town, is to convene 
the magistrates, and make requisitions upon them for bread, meat, 
wine, lorage, and such other supplies as are wanted. And this, 
too, under threat of military execution. And the process has 
been found effectual, and the practice universal. 

But it is said^ Mr. President, that the Mexicans will fight till the 
last extremity. It may be so. There are many desperate deeds 
recorded in history, and obstinacy is a prominent trait in the 
^Spanish character, and belongs to all the affiliated people of that 
4lock. But men do not fight for the mere purpose of being killed. 
We do Bot enter Mexico to conquer her — onfy to conquer a peace. 
We do not assail her independence. ' We do not seek her perma- 
nent subjugation. We only ask her to do us justice. It seems to 
me« then, that this is not one of those cases, sometimes prominent 
m the history of nations, where the public energy is aroused to a 
fit of desperation, and by which means victories are achieved 
gainst all previous calculations. Without governmentf without 
trade, without resources, sowing, but not to reap, or reding but 
Bot to enjoy, and with all the evils of hostile occupation, I cannot 
but think, that the Mexican people may be conquered — to justice. 

During a considerable portion of last session of Confess, w^ 
were occupied in the consideration of the thesis, that nations can^ 
not go to war in this enlightened age of the world. How we 
should have decided that difficult question, had a decision become 
necessary, I do not venture to assert. Our deliberations were sud« 
denly interrupted by the sound of hostile cannon from India, from 
Australia, from the Cape of Good Hope, from Algiers, from the 
Caucasus, and from the La Plata, and still nearer and louder from 
oqr own frontier, which announced, that old fashioned war, with 
a)l its evils, still found abiding places upon the earth, and that we 
were yet far from the age of universal peace and benevolence. 
The disinterested English journals read us many a homily upon 
our pugnacious propensities ; and some of the continental p^ers 
of Europe, expressed their holy horror at the assurance of that 
great, unbridled, trans-Atlantic democracy, m thinking it had 
honor and interests to assert, and courage to defend them. * * 

But, sir, passing from the external view of our difficulties with 
Mexico, we have still an internal one to take, which involves much 
iiigher considerations. The <^auses of the war are a grave subject 
of discussion. Public opinion is investigating and pronouncing 
its judgment upon them. For myself, 1 have no fear of the re- 
sult. The more the question is examined, the more n^mifest will 
Imi our wrongs, and the clearer our forl^arance. In the Presi- 
ilent's last annual message, an intereitting synopsis was given of 
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tfie conduct of Mexico towards this country. No more conckiBtTe 
review of national injuries has ever appealed to the public opinion 
of this country, or of the world. It recapitulates, calmly, and 
with truth and force, the still accumulating wrongs, we had sufrer-* 
ed, and the final act, which crowned them — the invasion of our 
country and the attack upon the army ; an attack, which the Mex- 
ican authorities declared they would make, as far east as the Sa« 
bine river. 

I shall not, Mr. President, go over the whole ground of our diffi* 
culties with Mexico. I regret, that it becomes necessary'to inves- 
tigate their hiistory in this place. I regret, that unanimity does 
not prevail upon Uiis subject, when unanimity is so essential to 
prompt and vigorous action. While I regret it, however, I im- 
pugn the motives of no one. Thank God, we are as free to inve*- 
tigate the conduct of the Government, as we are to breathe the 
air of heaven* But while I concede to others the same right I 
•claim for mysdf — the right to examine freely, and to judge openly, 
the conduct of the Government in its intercourse with other na- 
tions — I may be allowed to express the regret, and together with 
the regret, the surprise, that throughout the country one undivided 
sentiment had not prevailed — that the conduct of Mexico left at 
no choice between war and dishonor. 

We were the first to receive that republic into the family of na- 
tions. Our complaints against her commenced almost with the 
^sommenoement of her independence. They go back to the year 
1817, and come down to the present day, in one almost uninter- 
rupted series of outrages. I shall not state them seriatim, nor 
enter into the detail of their nature and extent. This has been 
repeatedly done, and the official documents are before the country. 
I will merely classify from an able report, made by Mr. Forsyth in 
1837, the various heads of complaints, which will present the gene- 
ral aspect of the subject : 

1. Treasure belonging to citizens of the United States has been 
seized by Mexican officers in its transit firom the capital to the coast 

2. Vessels of the United States have been captured, detained, 
and condemned, upon the most frivolous pretexts. 

3. Duties have been exacted from others notoriously against 
law, or without law. 

4. Other vessels have been employed, and, in some instances 
ruined in the Mexican service, without compensation to the owners. 

5. Citizens of the United States have b^n imprisoned for long 
periods of time, without beitig infoi'med of the oflfences with which 
they were charged. 

6. Other citizens have been murdered and robbed by Mexi<^iii 
officers on the high seas, without any attempt to bring the guilQr 
<o justice. 

In presenting to Congress these causes of complaint agaiiuft 
Mexico in 1^7, GenerfU Jackson stated that they "would justify, 
«ii the eyes of all nations, immediate war.'' This sentiment was 
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retpended to by the Committee on Foreign ReUtigns, both in tln/^ 
Senate and in the House of Representatives ; the former of whom 
looked to a presentation of the subject at the next session of Con* 
gress, and could not doubt, but that such measures would be hn^ 
mediately adopted, as might be necessary to vindicate the honor of 
the country, and insuie ample reparation to our iiyured citizens. 
And the latter said they "fully concur with the President, that aoH 
pie cause exists for taking redress into our own hands, and believe^ 
that we shall be justified in the opinion of other nations for taking 
such a step.'* President Van Buren, in December, 1837, in hi& 
message to Congress, said that *' though our causes of complitint, 
> and some of the most offensive character, adn^itted of an immedi- 
ate and satisfactory reply, yet it was only within a few days that 
any answer had been received, and that no satisfaction had been 
given or offered for one of our public complaints, and thai only 
one case of personal wrong had been favorably considered^ and 
that but four cases out of all, had been decided by the Mexican 
Goverhment/ ' President Van Buren distinctly told Congress, thi^. 
redress was beyond the reach of the Executive, and could only be 
obtained by the action of Congress, which action must, of course^ 
have been war. 

As to the conventions, which have since been made by the tw0 
countries, and violated by Mexico, I need not enter into their his- 
tory : tliey are iresh in the recollection of all. These three com^ 
mentions, by the infidelity of the Mexican Grovernment, have pro-* 
ved nearly fruitless ; and after thirty years of injury on the one 
side, and of remonstrance on the other, there is nothing left for us, 
but to abandon all hope of redress, or to obtain it by a vigoYous 
prosecution of the war. Is there another government on the face 
of the earth which would have been thus patient, not to say hunw 
ble, during the long progress of such aggressions ? And it is now 
too late to tell us, that we have hastily and unnecessarily coddh 
meiiced war, when the war was commenced by the enemy, and 
when, if we had struck the first stroke, we should have been jU»» 
tified in the eyes of the world, and of posterity. But it may be 
said, and it has been said, that although sufficient causes of war 
existed on our part, still it was not these causes, which provoked 
immediate hostilities. This view, if true, has relation to the expe- 
diency, and not to the justice of the war. But what are the gene- 
ral facts, upon which a just conclusion can be formed 1 Af^er 
the convention of Texas had decided, that that republic would an- 
nex herself to the United States, agreeably to the terms held out 
in the act of Congress, but before its consummation by a vote of 
the Texan people, we were under a strong moral obligation to pro- 
tect her from any foreign invasion, and more parti^ariy frcNa any 
invasion, to which she might be exposed by the manifestations d 
her intentions to attach herself to the United States, I shall ^oi 
argue this point. No iilustratioo can m^ke it stronger^ As soon, 
therefore, as the incipient steps h^d been taken, our troopa eat(N'ed 
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Texas, by the mvkation of the proper aathorities^ and on the 15th 
day of August, 1845, they had taken a position at Corpus Cbristi, 
west of the Nueoes, and remained there ti]) the 17th of March, 
ld4bS, when they marched for the Rio Qrande. So much for our 
military movements. 

Two causes are alleged, as giving Mexico just cause of war 
against the United States. The first, which is the anneocation of 
Texas, is jointly urged both in Mexico and in this country. The 
seccmd, which I believe finds its advocates only in the United 
Sti^s, is that our army occupied the country between the Nueces 
and the Rio Qrande. 

As to the first, it has passed the ordeal of public opinion, and 
received its final judgment. I do not flatter myself, that I could 
present any new views of a subject, so long and so publicly dis» 
cussed^ But, as it stands in my way, and I cannot avoid it, I shall 
venture to submit a few reflections, which have occurred to me. 

The right of a country to reduce to obedience a portion of its 
territory, asserting independence by arms, is not denied. The re- 
cognized principles of the lew of nations require other powers to 
afford no aid to either party, during the actual progress of the con* 
troversy. They may acknowledge, however, and in fact, they often 
do acknowledge, the independence of the insurrectionary province, 
without giving to the Government, claiming its allegiance, any just 
cause of offence. They did so to Mexico during the progress of 
her revoiutionary war with Spain, and they did so to Texas, while 
a similar relation existed between her and Mexico. But there i» 
a limit to this right. Such a war cannot last forever, and two na- 
tions cannot forever be kept in this peculiar attitude, involving deli- 
cate questions, that may at any time disturb the peace of the world. 
When Greece declared her indq>endence of Turkey, the Porte 
waged a war of many years to reduce her to subjection. The 
principal powers of Europe, believing that a reasonable opportu- 
nity had been aflbrded to the Turkish Government to re-establish 
its supremacy, and in which effort it had failed, determined, that 
an end should be put to the operations. They therefore interfered, 
and announced to the Sultan, that the time had come when Greece 
must be independent. And this declaration was maintained ' by 
force, and at Navarino, to use a villified, but very proper express- 
ion, they conquered a peace. This is perhaps a strong case, for 
this interference took place /^ranfe belh, while a Turkish army 
was yet engaged in (^orations to put down the spirit of freedom^ 
in Greece. As a general principle, it may be assumed, that while 
both parties are waging open war, to assert their superiority, other 
nations should look dh and peacefully bide the issue. But when 
the contest is actually abandoned, and the invading party with- 
draws from the diepoted territory, and relinqubhes all military <^ 
erations, the struggle is over. Independence is established, and 
whatever may be the nominal relations of the two countries, they 
are henceforth in the same attitude— equal powers among the nip 
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ticms of the enrth. The unar » in t^ci oirer, and its rights shotaid 
pass away with itself. This is the true view of the subject ; and 
applying these principles to the then existing relations, between 
Mexico and Texas, we shall find that the latter power was as free 
from Mexico, as we are from England. No effort had been made 
by the Mexican Government for ten years to reduce her revolted 
province to subjection. Not a hostile foot had trodden the Texan 
soil. A chief magistrate, and at the same time, commander-in- 
chief, captured ; an army destroyed ; and all invaders repeWedj 
were the fruits of her last exertion. They crowned at once her 
patriotism, and sealed her fate. She was thenceforth independent. 
And no more decisive evidence of this result can be furnished, 
than the very conduct of Mexico herself. What did she do, proba- 
Wy under other promptings, when it was ascertained, that Texas 
desired admission into our Confederacy f 8he offered to acknowl- 
edge her independence, if she would pledge herself not to join the 
American Union. A jealous and an unworthy proposal, which 
the one had no right to make, and which the other indignantly re-* 
jected. A proposal, which was, in fact, the very recognition of- 
fered. It acknowledged the strength of Texas, and the weakness 
6f Mexico, and that further efforts at subjugation were hopeless. 
For myself, I have always considered that act of the Mexican €ro-' 
vernment, as an abandonment of the controversy, and an admis- 
sion, that Texas was independent of her, and beyond her pow6r. 

But as reasonable men, looking at things as they are, what in* 
jury have we inflicted upon Mexico, under any just view, that can 
be taken of her relations with Texas ? What has she lost by odr 
interference ? Her own claim ma^y be summed up in this, that 
she had a contingent right to reduce Texas to submission. And 
what was that right worth ? Where is the man in Texas, in Mex- 
ico, even in Christendom, who believes there was a bare possibili- 
ty, that the Texan people could ever be replaced in their primitive 
condition by the power of the Mexican Government ? The thing 
was impossible. Its time had gone by. Events had rolled over 
and crushed all hopes of recovery. Of what, then, does Mexico 
complain ? Certainly of no pecuniary injury, for none has been 
inflicted. If annexation has had any effect, in this point of view 
that efi^ct has been beneficial ; for it has saved to the Mexican 
people an immense and useless expenditure of blood and treasure^ 
Is there any point of honor involved ? I can dbcern none. For 
the principal ftict that Mexico was powerless, was felt and acknowl* 
edged by all the world. I know what may be said upon this sub* 
ject, sir, Rights may be pushed to thei^ extremes; principles to 
thehr' utmost bearing. And as Mexico had tn absolute right, we^ 
should have left it to her. I do not deal with such questions, nor- 
wilh their consequences. I take the public affairs of this world, 
as they are, judging them by the rules of cotumon sense, and pro* 
nouncing them just or unjust, as th^ coMe up to, or recedefrom, 
tbat universal standard. 
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But, sir^ there is oae consideratioa, wbioh renders k proper we 
should still keep in view the previous wrongs, which Mexico had 
inflicted upon us. Her conduct, in the long progress of these out* 
rages, had established her character. Redress was impossible. 
Thirty years were, with her, as one day, and one day as thirty 
years; for, at the end of that period, we were about where we be- 
gan, so far as respects satisfaction, while our causes of complaint 
had gone on accumulating, almost in an inverse proportion, to the 
lapse of time. We had found, by experience, there could be np 
amicable and satisfactory adjustment of our dfficnlties with Mex* 
ico. We had learned — ^and learned to our sorrow — ^that what we 
got we had to take with the strong hand. What greater probabi* 
lity was there, that we should adjuH the question of unsettled bouu'* 
daries, after iier hostile and peremtory declaration, than that we 
e^ould adjust our causes of complaint, many of which she admitr 
ted, and scarcely any of which she denied ? We claim Texas to 
the Rio Grande I will not stop to examine the grounds of that 
claim.. This has been explained and defended by others, more 
competent to the task than I am. In this Senate the strongest po- 
sition I have heard taken in opposition to the extent of this claim^ 
is, that much may be said on both sides. Well, then, we had a 
reasonable claim. I say, an undoubted one, and we took the as* 
sertioB of it into our own hands. And, the jeremaiads of the Lon- 
don, journals to the contrary notwithstanding, I do not believe there 
is a government in Christendom; if it felt itself able, which, under 
similar circumstances, would not have done as we did, The pa&t 
had marked out the future. The indication Mras unerring. And 
we judged for ourselves, and acted for ourselves, as we had a right 
to do, afler Mexico, for the third part of a eentury, had shown a 
dogged determination to refuse us justi^^e. 

But, sir, had we taken the initiative, and commenced war im- 
mediately, we should have been justified from other consider^ions. 
When the act for annexation passed, the Mexican Minister in this 
country immediately protested against that me£»ure ; and, in fact, 
declared it to be just cause of war. And this view was more au- 
thoritatively announced by the supreme Government of Mexico, 
March 12, 1846, which declared, in a note to Mr. Siidell, that it 
leoked '* upon annexation as a c€isus belli ; and as a consequence 
of this declaration, negotiation was by its very nature at an end, 
and war was the only recourse of the Mexican Government." But 
before this last and decisive act, the Groveroment of Mexieo had 
given many indications of its determination to resist, by force, the 
annexation of Texas ; and particularly those announced m the com- 
municaticHis from our Consul, and from our Minister in Mexico, 
and in the letter of the Mexican Minister of Foreign Aflairs, of 
December 20, 1845. In this last document, that fimctionary sf^s 
thoi^'thequestionswhi^h have disturbed t|ie harmony between 
the two countries, will bring on a war between them, unless such 
setllement be eflfeeted in a satisfact<»ry manner," ^^c. What set- 
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tlemdnt the Meucan Gorerament demanded, and for want ^ which 
it is said a ceisus belli had occurred, was a change in our relations 
with Texas ; leafing to Mexico the assertion of her assumed rights 
oyer it. In short, sir, from the first moment it appeared probable, 
that Texas would be admitted into our Confederacy, to our latest 
diplomatic communication with her Goyernment, Mexico has told 
us and the world, that annexation would be, and is war ; and she 
went on preparing to add deeds to declarations, by the concentra- 
tion of her forces, so as to be ready to take the" initiative" in hos- 
tilities against us, to bi^row the expression of General Paredes in 
his orders to the Mexicto commanding general. I need not reca- 
pitulate the series of facts, which announced and confirmed her 
purposes. They have passed into history, and are known to us 
all. The Texas of Mexico, was Texas to the Sabine, with no in- 
termediate boundary, to which we might go with impunity, and 
make the country our own. That river was a RubicOu, and it be- 
came us to pause and ponder on its banks, before we crossed its 
stream, and carried our standard to the country beyond. In all 
the communications of the Mexican Government, no distinction 
is made between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the oc- 
cupation, by our forces, of the country between these rivers, which 
took place in August, 1845, was never presented as an exclusive 
cause of complaint, nor indeed, noticed in any manner whatever. 
It was the annexation and occupation of Texas, and not of any 
particular portion of Texas, which led to the reclamations, and fi- 
nally to the hostilities of Mexico. It was a question of title, and 
not of boundary. A claim of right, which went for the whole, and 
would never be satisfied with the relinquishment of a part. And, 
sir, the warning and threatenings of Mexico were no vain boast- 
ings. She said what she would do, and she did as she said. At 
the commencement of April, 1846, and befbre it could have been 
known in Mexico, that General Taylor had advanced to the Rio 
Grande, the President of that r^ublic directed its general upon 
the frontier to ** attack" our army " by every means, which war 
permits." It was not till after this, and in fact till after our occu- 
pation of the country west of the Nueces, for upwards of eight 
months, without a single allusion to that river, that it first makes 
its appearance in a Mexican communication. And it is then found 
in a letter from Ampudis to General Taylor, who is required to 
break up his camp within twenty*four hours, and to withdraw to 
the eastern side of the Nueces. Such a demand, under such cir» 
cumstances, admitted but one answer, and it got it, and that an- 
swer was No. And General Taylor was as ^>eedy as he was brief; 
for the same day gave birth to the demand, and to the veiustl. It 
•urdy cannot be necessary to enter into the decisive consideni- 
ticms, going to show that such a retrograde movement was then 
impossible. We had taken np a position peaceably within our own 
territory, as we claimed it, and with no intimation from our oppo- 
nent, that that position was any more an infraction of his rights. 
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tban would have been the occapation of the western >aiik of the 
Sabine. I repeat, that during eight months, we had been west of 
the Nueces, without one word ofcomplaint for having passed that 
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But, sir, passing from the causes to the conduct of the war, 
another broad field of controversy has been opened to us. We 
are attacked along our whole line. The reasons, the measures, 
the motives, the objects of the Administration are equally called 
into question. I do not flatter myself, that any views I can pre- 
sent, will influence the final judgment, which the Senate and the 
country must pronounce on this great controversy; still, I have 
formed an opinion for myself, and desire briefly to state the con- 
siderations, on which it is founded. 

In order justly to appreciate the probable results of this war, it 
is necessary to look back upon the condition of the country, at its 
commencement. What was that commencement ? A sudden at- 
tack precipitated a Mexican army upon a detachment of American 
troops. Twice were the assailants repulsed, and twice was the 
honor of our arms maintained, and two brilliant victories were 
gained under circumstances, which no American can recall, with- 
out emotions of pride and patriotism. We had made but inade- 
quate preparations for such an aggression. Its scene was almost 
two thousand miles from the seat of government. Our whole ar- 
my, of which only a portion was on that frontier, did not exceed 
seven thousand men scattered along the coast and interior bounda- 
ry of this vast republic. And what spectacle was exhibited when 
the news of this aggression broke upon the public ear ? The ci- 
tizens of Greece and Rome, in the brightest days of those repub- 
lics, never brought to the altar of their country a prouder sacri- 
fice. There was one universal burst of patriotic devotion. More 
than three hundred thousand men enrolled themselves, and asked 
to be permitted to march to the battle-field, and, if necessary, to 
die fi>r their country. I have seen the con8cripti<m in Europe^ by 
which armies are kept up, and freedom is kept down ; and I have 
attended the drawing, to ascertain the. circumstances accompany- 
ing it And a melancholy exhibition it is of power on one side, 
of repugnance on the other. The young men are collected at the 
place assigned for this lottery of life. Their numbers are drawn 
m succession, and they await the result with almost fearful anxiety ; 
as a great calamity is always awaited by those on whom it may fall 
and who are yet ignorant where it will strike, and where it mil 
spare. And the exultation of those, who escape, and the depres- 
sion of those, who do not, are strikingly displayed, not only by the 
parties themselves, but by their immediate connexions, who ac- 
company them, and await the resuft with an apprehension, scarce- 
ly inferior to their own. 

But here, sir, there was none of the machinery, by which un- 
willing citizens are made conscripts and conscripts are made un- 
willing soldiers. As I remarked on a former occasion, at the first 
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tap of the dram, at the first sound of the bugle, the country r^se 
in arros'^the artban left hb tools where he had used them-^e 
fanner his plough in the furrow — the employments of life were 
abandoned — and a spectacle passed before our eyes, unseen in 
modem times. It has been computed^ that almost half a million 
of men appealed to their Government for the privilege of partieipa- 
ting in the vindication of its honor, and in the defence of their 
country." 

The policy of Gen. Cass was, to carry on the war vigorously, 
and so ensure a successful and speedy termination of it. This 
course he regarded as most beneficial to both countries. The 
^ore the war was prolonged, the greater probability would there 
be of swallowing up the nationality of Mexico. 

On a subsequent day, in tne same session of Congress, while 
the bill was yet under consideration with the proposition to incor- 
porate in it the " Wilmot Proviso," Gen, Cass addressed the Sen- 
ate more particularly in reference to the impropriety of adopting 
the proviso, and the influence its passage would have upon other 
necessary and important measures then before Congress. 

From the feelings manifested by a large num«ber of the mem- 
bers, both of the House of Representatives anfl the Senate, Gen. 
Cass arrived at, the conclusion, that the adoption of the proviso 
would be^detrimental to the honorable prosecution of the war. In- 
deed, it appears from the expression of opinion by the leading 
members of both Houses, that the whole question of the prosecu- 
tion of the war depended upon the decisicm in regard to the pro- 
viso. The choice presented was,, the proviso or the war. If the 
former should be adopted, there would be an inglorious termina- 
tion of the war. The honor of the United States was at stake. 
Gen. Cass felt the responsibility of hb position. He judged that 
the people would hold to strict accountabiltiy the public servants 
who, at a crbis so eventful, should sacrifice their country's honor 
and interest for the establishment of a principle inq)portiine and 
inapplicable to the great subject under consideration. He had 
studied public opinion, and satisfied himself that it indicated the 
conviction existing in the minds of the people* that then was not 
the time for the agitation of a question involving the contingency 
of a domestic dispute ; a question sufficiently important of itself, 
Qfider any circumMances, to receiiFe the most mature delib^aticm 



of Otmgtess. Six out of ^ht slate iegistoiiares, wbich ha4 |«e- 
salted their views to Congress on the dubjeot of the acquiaiiioa of 
Mexican territory and the extension of slavery, had tefrained from 
^7gi<ig up<Hi Congress the adoption of the proviso. In a speech 
of masterly argnnient, Gen. Cass laid before the Senate his viem 
on this question, March 10th, 1847, which he closed with the fol- 
owrng declaration of what would be his action upop it : 

" I shall vote against this proviso, because — 

"1st. The present is no proper time for. the introduction into 
the country, and into Congress, of an exciting topic, tending to 
divide us, when our united exertions are necessary to prosecute 
the existing war. 

" 2d^ It will be quite in season to provide for the government 
of territory, not yet acquired from foreign countries, after we shall 
^ave obtained it. 

** 3d. The proviso can only apply to British and Mexican terri- 
tories, as there are no others coterminous to us. Its phraseology 
would reach either, though its application is pointed to Mexico. 
It seems to me, that to express so much confidence in the success- 
ful result of this war, as to legislate at this time, if not over this 
anticipated acquisition, at least for it, and to lay down a partial 
basis fbr its government, would do us no good in the eyes of the 
world, and would irritate, still more, the Mexican people^ 

" 4th. Legislation now would be wholly inoperative, because no 
territory, hereafter to be acquired, can be governed without an act 
of Congress, providing for its government. And such an act, on 
its passage, would open the whole subject, and would leave the 
Congress called upon to pass it, free to exercise its own discretion/ 
entirely uncontrolled by any declaration found on the statute book. 

'*5th. There is great reason to think, that the adoption of diis 
proviso would, in all probability, bring the war to an untimely is- 
sue, by thd effect it would have on future operations. 

"6th. Its passage would certainly prevent the acquisition of <me 
foot of territory ; thus defeating a measure called for by a vast ma- 
jority of the American people, and defeatmg it, too, by the veqr 
act purporting to establish a partial basis for its government.*' 

The Wilmot Proviso having become a subject of serious in^port, 
and its principle regarded as dangerous to the immediate interests 
of a portion of the people of the United States, and the proposed 
application of it subversive of their rights as citizens of the con- 
federacy, an expression of opinion from the eminent men of the 
Republic was solicited. At the request of a number of leading 
members of Congress, Gen. Cass consented to the pnblicaticHti of 
a letter written by him to Hon. A. O. P. Nicholson, a distinguish- 
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•d cHt2ea of Tennessee, setting fortk fats views on the sutifect of 
the provisa This celebrated letter, so often referred to and made 
the sal]ject of .comment, from the day of its publication to the pre- 
sent time, is an important document to all who wish to understand 
the views of its distinguished author, as expressed by himself, on 
the great question which it discusses, and is here given entire : 

Letter from Hon. Lewis Cass on the War and the Wilmot Proviso, 

Washington, December 24, 1847. 

Dear Sir : I have received your letter, and shall answer it as 
frankly as it is written. 

You ask me whether I am in favor of the acquisition of Mexi- 
can territory, and what are my sentiments with regard to the Wil- 
mot Proviso? 

I have so oflen and so explicitly stated my views of the first 
question, in the Senate, that it seems almost unnecessary to repeat 
them here. As you request it, however, I shall briefly give them. 

I think, then, that no peace should be granted to Mexico, till a 
reasonable indemnity is obtained ior the injuries which she has 
done us. The territorial extent of this indemnity is, in the first 
instance, a subject of Executive consideration. There the Con- 
stitution has placed it, and there I am willing to leave it ; not only 
because I have full confidence in its judicious exercise, but be- 
cause, in the ever-varying circumstances of a war, it would be in- 
discreet, by a public declaration, to commit the country to any line 
of indemnity, which might otherwise be enlarged, as the obstinate 
injustice (of the enemy prolongs the contest, with its loss of blood 
and treasure. 

It appears to me that the kind of metaphysical magnanimity, 
which would reject all indemnity at the close of a bloody and ex- 
pensive war, brought on by a direct attack upon our troops by the 
enemy, and preceded by a succession of unjust acts for a series of 
years, is as unworthy of the age in which we live, as it is revolt- 
ing to the common sense and practice of mankind. It would con- 
duce but little to our fiiture security, or, indeed to our present 
reputation, to declare that we repudiate all expectation of compen- 
sation from the Mexican government, and are fighting, not for any 
practical result, but for some vague, perhaps philanthropic object, 
which escapes my penetration, and must be defined by those who 
assume this new principle of national intercommunication. All 
wars are to be deprecated, as well by the statesman, as by the phi- 
lanthropist. They are great evils ; but there are greater evils than 
these, and submission to injustice is among them. The nation 
which should refuse to defend its rights and its honor, when assail- 
ed, would soon have neither to defend ; and when driven to war, 
it is not by professions of disinterestedness and declarations of 
magnanimity, that its rational objects can be best obtained, or 
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f^ttber mtiqm taught a less<m of forbearance— the strongest secu- 
rity for permanent peace. We are at war with Mexico,, and its 
yigorous prosecution is the surest means of its speedy termination^ 
and ample indemnity the, surest guaranty against the recurrence , 
of such injustice as provoked it. 

The WUmot proviso has been before the country some time. It 
has been repeatedly discussed in Congress, and by the public press. 
t am strongly impressed with the opinion, that a great change has 
been going on ^n the public mind upon this subject — in my own 
as well as others ; and that dodbts are reso]ving themselves into 
convictions, that the principle it involves should be kept out of the 
National Legislature, and left to the people ,of the confederacy in 
their respective local governments. 

The whole subject is a comprehensive one, and fr^iitful of im- 
poirtant consequences. It would be ill-timed, to discuss it here. I 
shall not assume that responsible task, but shall confine myself to 
such general views as are necessary to the fair exhibition of my 
.opinions. 

We may well regret the existence of slavery in the southerji 
States, and wish they had been saved from its introduction. But 
there it is, and not by the act of the present generation ; and we 
must deal with it as a great practical question, involving the most 
niomentous consequences. We have neither the right nor the 
jpQWer to touch it where it exists; and if we had both, their exer- 
cise, by any means heretofore suggested, might lead to results 
which no wise man would willingly encounter, and which no good 
.pian could contemplate without anxiety. 

The theory of our Government presupposes that its various 
^members have reserved to themselves the regulation of all subjects 
-relating ^o what may be termed their internal police. They are 
„soverejgn within their boundaries, except in those cases where 
they have aurfendered to the Geaeral Government a portion of 
.their rights, in order to give effect to the objects of the Union, 
.whether these concern foreign nations or the several States them- 
,^lves. Local institutions, if I may so speak, whether they have 
reference to slavery, or to any other relations, domestic or public, 
jure left to local authority, either original or derivative. Congress 
Jhas no right to say. that there shall be sjHivery in New yoi:k, or that 
there shall be no slavery in Georgia ; nor is there any other human 
,pow«r but the people pf those States, respectively, which cs^ 
.ch^qge the relations existing therein ; and they can say, if they 
.will,lV^e will have slavery in the former, and we will abolish it ui 
.the latter. 

In various respects the Territories differ from the States. Some 
of their rights aye inchoate, and they do not possess the peculiar 
„ attributes, pf , sovereignty. Their relation to the General Govern- 
ment is very imperfectly defined by the Constitution; and it will 
. be found, upon examination; that in that instrument the only grant 
of pov^er concerniog them is conveyed in the phrase, '* Congress 

21 
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shall hare the power to dispose of and make all needfiil rules and 
regulations respecting the territory and other property bebngiQjr 
to the United States. Certainly this phraseology is very loose, If 



it were designed to include in the grant the whole power of legis* 
lation over persons, as well as things. The expression, the ''tek*- 
ritory and other property," fairly construed, relates to the public 
lands, as such, to arsenals, dock-yards, forts, ships, and all the 
various kinds of property, which the United States may and mu^ 



But surely the simple authority to dispose of and regulate these, 
does not extend to the unlimited power of legislation ; to the pa9« 
sage of all laws, in the most general acceptation of the word ; 
which, by the by, is carefully excluded from the sentence. And, 
indeed, if this were so, it would render unnecessary another pro- 
vision of the Constitution, which grants to Congress the power to 
legislate, with the consent of the States, respectively, over all 
places purchased for the '' erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards," &c. These being the '* property" of the United 
States, if the power to make " needful rules and regulations con* 
cerning" them includes the general power of legislation, then the 
grant of authority to regulate ** the territory and other property of 
the United States " is unlimited, wherever subjects are found for 
its operation, and its exercise needed no auxiliary provision. If, 
on the other hand, it does not include such power of legislation 
over the "other property" of the United States, then it does not 
include it over their " territory ;" for the same terms which grant 
the one, grant the other. ** Territory '" is here classed with pro- 
perty, and treated as such ; and the object was evidently to enable 
the General Government, as a property-holder — which, from ne- 
cessity, it must be — ^to manage, preserve, and " dispose of** sudi 
property as it tnight possess, and which authority is essential al- 
most to its being. But the lives and persons of our citizens, with, 
the vast variety of objects connected with them, cannot be con- 
trolled by an authority which is merely called into existence for 
the purpose of making rules and regulations for the dispositioh 
and management of property. 

Such, it appears to me. woold be the construction put upon this 
provision of the Constitution, were this question now first present- 
ed for consideration, and not controlled by imperious circumstan- 
ce. The original ordinance of the Congress of the C<mfedert- 
tion, passed in 1787, and which was the only act upon this subieet 
in force at the adoption of the Constitution, provided a compiefe 
frame of government for the country north of the Ohio, while iii 
a territorial condition, and for its eventual admission in s^arale 
States into the Union. And the persuasion, that this ordinance 
contained within itself all the necessary means of execution, pro- 
bably prevented any durect reference to the subject in the consti- 
tution, further than vesting in Congress the right to admit the 
States formed under it Into the Union. However, circnmstanceis 
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arose which required legislation, as well over the territory north 
of the Ohio, as over other territory, both within and without the 
original Union, ceded to the General GoYernment ; and, at various 
times, a more enlarged power has been exercised over the Terri- 
tories — meaning thereby the different Territorial Governments — 
than is conveyed by the limited grant referred to. How for an 
existing necessity may have operated in producing this legislation, 
and thus extending, by rather a violent implication, powers not di- 
rectly given, I know not. But certain it is, that the principle of 
interference should not be carried beyond the necessary implica- 
tion which produces it. It should be limited to the creation of 
proper governments for new countries, acquired or settled, and 
to the necessary provision for their eventual admission into 
the Union ; leaving, in the meantime, to the people inhabiting 
them, to regulate their internal concerns in their own way. They 
are just as capable of doing so as the people of the States; and 
they can do so, at any rate, as soon as their political independence 
is recognized by admission into the Union. During this tempo- 
rary condition, it is hardly expedient to call into exercise a doubt- 
ful and invidious authority, which questions the intelligence of a 
resectable portion of our citizens, and whose limitation, whatever 
it may be, will be rapidly approaching its termination — an author- 
ity which would give to Congress despotic power, uncontrolled by 
the Constitution, over most important sections of our ccmmoki 
country. For, if the relation of master and servant may be regu- 
lated or annihilated by its legislation, so may the relation of hu^ 
band and wife, of parent and child, and of any other condition 
which our institutions and the habits of our society recognize. 
What would be thought if Congress should undertake to prescribe 
the terms of marriage in New York, or to regulate the authority 
of parents over their children in Pennsylvania ? And yet it would 
be as vain to seek one justiQring the interference of the National 
Le^slature in the cases referred to in the original States of the 
Union. I speak here of the inherent power of Congress, and do 
not touch the question of such contracts as may be formed with 
new States when admitted into the Confederacy. 

Of all the questions that can agitate us, those which are merely 
sectional in their character are the most dangerous, and the most 
to be deprecated. The warning voice of him who, from his char- 
acter, and services, and virtue, had the best right to warn us, pro- 
claimed to his countrymen, in his Farewell Address—that monu- 
ment of wisdom for him, as I hope it will be of safety for them-* 
how much we had to apprehend from measures peculiarly affect- 
ing geographical portions of our country. The ffrave cireumstan* 
ces in which we are now placed make these words, words of safe* 
ty ; for I am satisfied fVom all I have seen and heard here, that a 
successful attempt to in^rafl the principles of the Wilmot proviso 
upon the legislation of this Government, and to apply them to new 
territory, should new territory be acquired, would seriously affect 
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-hnt tranquillity. I do not suffer myself to foresee or to foretell 
"the consequences that would ensue ; for I trust and believe there 
is good sense and good feeling enough in the country to avoid 
<lheni, by avoiding all occasions which might lead to them. 

Briefly, then, 1 am opposed to the exercise of any jurisdiction 
^by Congress over this matter; and I am in favor of leaving to the 
^ople of any territory, which may be hereafter acquired, the right 
to regulate it for themselves, under the general principles of the 
Constitution. Because — 

1. I do not see in the Constitution any grant of the requisite 
power to Congress ; and I am not disposed to extend a doubtful 

S'ecedent beyond its necessity — the establishment of Territorial 
ovemments when needed-cleaving to the inhabitants all the 
rights compatible with the relations they bear to the Confedera- 
tion. 

2. Because I believe this measure, if adopted, would weaken, if 
not impair, the Union of the States ; and would sow the seeds of 
future discord, which would grow up and ripen into an abundant 
harvest of calamity. 

3. Because I believe a general conviction, that such a proposi- 
tion would succeed, would lead to an immediate withholding of 
the supplies, and thus to a dishonorable termination of the war. 
I think no dispassionate observer at the seat of government can 
doubt this result. 

4. If, however, in this I am under a misapprehension, I am un- 
der none in the practical operation of this restriction, if adopted by 
Congress, upon a treaty of peace making any acquisition of Mex- 
ican territory. Such a treaty would be rejected just as certainly 
as presented to the Senate. More than one-third of that body 
would vote against it, viewing suph a principle as an exclusion of 
the citizens of the slave holding states from a participation in the 
benefits acquired by the treasure and exertions of all, and which 
^oold be common to all. I am repeating — neither advancing nor 

, defending these views. That branch of the subject does not lie 
in my way, and I shall not turn aside to seek it. 

In this aspect of the matter, the people of the United States must 
choose between this restriction and the extension of their territo- 
rial limits. They cannot have both ; and which they will surren- 

. der must depend upon their representatives first, and then, if these 

„ fail them, upon themselves. 

5. But, after all, it seems to be generally conceded, that this 
restriction, if carried into effect, could not operate upon any state 
to be formed from newly-acquired territory. The well-known at- 

. tributes of sovereignty, recognized by us as belonging to the state 

^governments, would sweep before them any such barrier, and 

, would leave the people to express and exert Uieir will at pleasure. 

Is the object^ then, of temporary exclusion for so short a period as 

the duration of the territorial governments, worth the price at 

which it would be purchased ?-*worth the discord it would en- 
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geHdet, the trial to which it woQtd expose oiir Union, and the eriis 
that would be the certain consequence, let that trial resuh as it' 
rhight? As to the course, which has been intimated rather than^ 
proposed, of ingrafting such a restriction upon ahy treaty of ac^^ 
qtristion, I persuade myself it would find but little favor in any 
portion of this country. Such an arrangement would render M^x* 
ieo a party, having a right to interfere in our internal institutions'^ 
in questions left by the Conbtitutioh to the state governments, and ' 
would inflict a serious blow upon our fundamental principles. Few, 
indeed, I trust, there are among us who would thus grant to a for- 
eign power the right to inquire into the constitution and conduct ' 
of the sovereign states ol this Union ; and if there are any, I am 
not among them, and never shall be. To the people of this couni- 
try, under God, now and hereafter, are its df?stinies committed ; 
and we want no foreign power to interh>gate us, treaty in hand, 
and to say, Why have you done this, or why have you left that 
undone t Our own dimity and the principles of the national in- 
dependence unite to repel such a proposition. 

But there is another important consideration, which ought not 
to be lost sight of, in the investigation of this stibject. The ques* 
tion that presents itself is not a question of the increase, but of the 
diffusion of slavery. Whether its sphere be stationary or progrea- 
fiive, its amount will be the same. The rejection of this restric- 
tion will not add one to the class of servitude, nor will its adop- 
tion give freedom to a single being who is now placed therein. 
The same numbers will be spread over greater territory ; and so 
for as compression, with less abundance of the necessaries of life, 
is an evil, so far will that evil be mitigated by transporting slaves 
to a new country, and giving them a larger space to occupy. 

I say this in the event of the extension of slavery over any ne!w 
acquisition. But can it go there ? This may well be doubted. 
Ail the descriptions, which reach us of thei condition of the Ca!i^ 
fornias and of New Mexico, to the acquisition of which our eflfbrts 
seem at present directed, unite in representing those countries as 
agricultural regions, similar in their products to our Middle States, 
and generally unfit for the production of the great staples, which 
can alone render slave labor valuable. If we are not grossly de* 
ceived — and it is difficult to conceive how we can be — ^the inhab« 
itants of those regions, whether they depend upon their ploughs or 
their herds, cannot be slave holders. Involuntary labor, requiring 
the investment of iarge capital, can only be profitable when em- 
ployed in the production of a few favored articles confined by na- 
ture to specijJ districts, and paying larger returns than the usual 
agricultural products spread over more considerable portions of 
the earth. 

In the able letter of Mr. Buchanan upon this subject, not long 
since given to the public, he presents similar considerations with 
great force. "Neither," says this distinguished writer, *'the soil, 
the climate, nor the productions of Califorhia south of thirty-six- 
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^Qgrees thirty mioutes, nor indeed of any portion of it, north or 
sontb, is adapted to slave labor ; and besides, every facility would 
be there afforded for the slave to escape from his master. Sach 
poperty would be entirely insecure in any part of California. It 
18 morally impossible, therefore, that a minority of the emigrants 
tp that portion of the territory south of thirty-^ix degrees thirty 
minutes, which will be chiefly composed of our citizens, will ever 
Fe-*establish davery within its limits. 

*• In regard to New Mexico, east of the Rio Grande, the ques- 
tion has already been settled by the admission of Texas into the 
Union. 

" Should we acquire territory beyond the Rio Grande and east 
of the Rocky mountains, it is still more impossible that a majority 
ii the people would consent to re-^staWish slavery. They are , 
tbemselves a colored population, and among them the negro does 
not belong socially to a degraded race." 

With this last remark Mr. Walker fully coincides in his letter 
written in 1844, upon the annexation of Texas, and which every- 
where producied so. favorable an impression upon the public mind, 
IS to have conduced very materially to the accomplishment of that . 
great measure. " Beyond the Del Norte," says Mr. Walker, 
"davery will not pass ; not only because it is forbidden by law, 
but because the colored race there preponderates in the ratio of 
t^ to one over the whites ; and holding, as they do, the govern- 
ment and most of the c^ces in their possession, they will not per- 
mit the enslaven^nt of any portion of the colored race, which 
makes and executes the laws oif the country." 

The question, it will be therefore seen on examination, does not 
regard the exclusion of slavery from a region where it now exists, 
but a prohibition against its introduction where it does not exist, 
and where, from the feelings of the inhabitants and the laws of 
nature, ''it is morally impossible/' as Mr. Buchanan says, that it 
can ever re-establish itself. 

It augurs well for the permanence of our confederation, that du- 
ring more than half a century, which had elapsed since the estab- 
li^shment of this government, many serious questions, and some of 
the highest importance, have agitated the public mind, and more 
than once threatened the gravest consequences ; but that they have 
all in succession passed away, leaving our institutions unscathed, 
and our country advancing in numbers, power, and wealth, and 
in all the other elements of national prosperity, with a rapidity 
unknown in ancient or in modern days. In times of political ex- 
citement, when difficult and delicate questions present themselves 
fta solution, there is one ark of safety for us ; and that is, an hon- 
est appeal to the fundamental principles of our Union, and a stern 
determination to abide their dictates. This course of proceeding 
has carried us in safety through many a trouble, and I trust will 
carry us safely through many more, should many more be destined 
to assail us. The Wilmot Proviso seeks to take from its legitimate 
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tribooal a question of domestic ^licy, having no relation to tbe 
Union, as such, and to transfer it to another created by the peo« 
pie for a special purpose, and foreign to the subject-matter inyoW-* 
ed in this isiae. By going bkek to oar true principles, we go 
back to the road of peace and safety. Leave to the people, who 
will be affected by this question, to adjust it upon their own re- 
sponsibility, and in their own manner, and we shsill render anoth- 
'er tribute to the original principiet of our government, and farptsli 
«lftBther guarantee for its permanence and proq>erity. 
I am, dear sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS. 
- A. O. P. Nicholson, E»q,, Nashville, Tenn. 

The prevailing sentiment of the foregoing letter will at once im« 
press the reader with the patriotism and nationality of Gen. Cass. 
Undoubtedly it was the oi!spring of a conviction in the mind of the 
distinguished writer, that the pressing upon Congress the adop- 
tion of the Proviso at that time, was urging that body, not only to 
give its sanction to an act of legislation, useless in itself, so far as 
its dir:;ct object was sought to be attained, but asking its interpo- 
:sition in a shape which was, by many of the eminent men of the 
-country, considered unconstitutional, besides directly opposing the 
wishes of a large portion of the members of the Union ; creating 
causes for discord and domestic hostility and endangering the honor 
and well-being of the Republic, and which, in the aspect in which it 
was presented to Congress, did not need the action of that body. 
<Sen, Cass expressly states his opinion to be, " that slavery never 
would extend to California or New Mexico, and that the inhabit- 
ants of those regions, whether they depend on their ploughs or 
their herds, cannot be slave holders." He treats the question as 
one, not having reference to the exclusion of slavery from a region 
where it existed, but a prohibition against its introduction where 
it did not exist, and where, from the feelings of the inhabitants 
and the laws of nature, it is morally impossible it could establish 
itself It is worthy of note, that the views expressed by Gen. Cass 
in the foregoing letter, have not only entered into and marked the 
legislation of Congress on the subject, but have also been, within 
the last two years, adopted by many of the most eminent men in 
the country, establishing firmly the soundness of the position as- 
sumed by Gen. Cass at the commencement of the agitation of the 
'question. 
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The energetic prosecution of the war with Mexico, was repeat-, 
e(Uy. urged upon the consideration of the Senate, by Qen. Cass. 
As Cbail'man of the ComikHttee on MiHtary Affairs, he held^ p6* 
sition of great responsibility, and introduced a series of bills whose* 
provisions were admirably calculated to accomplish a successful 
t€irmiBation of the war. There were parties who were unsparing-, 
in their condemnation of the administration iand its frie&d^, and * 
were disposed to leave the army in Mexico unprovided for and iin» 
aided. It was charged upon the administtatioii that it wfis its in- 
tention to subjugate Mexico and destroy its nationality, notwith* 
standing the repeated declaration by the President and his support- 
ers that no such result was ever even dreamed of, and in the face 
of Gen. Cass' own assertion, that it would be a very unfortunate 
thingto extinguish the independence of Mexico and annex that coun- 
try to our own. The administration, after the war was commenced, 
sought only for redress and indemnification for injuries sustained,- 
and its policy was to go on with the war until Mexico would agree 
to an honorable peace. To attain this desirable object, Gen. 
Cass introduced the bill, to raise for a limited time, an additional 
military force — ^proposing that ten regiments of infantry should be 
added to the force already in the field to serve during the war. 
Tl^e discussion of this bill afforded an opportunity for the opposers 
of the administration and the war to exhibit their hostility. The 
American army had been successful ; the hosts of Mexico had fled 
before it and her towns and cities were in possession of the con- 
querors ; the " Halls of Montezuma " were decorated with the star 
spangled banner, and the national music of the Union sounded 
within her ancient Capitol, yet no overtures of peace were made. 
The soldiers of our army, eight or ten thousand strong, were far 
in the interior of the enemy's country, surrounded by angry and 
exasperated natives, among whom they had marched, forcing their 
way with the sword, until they stood victors within the gates of 
the city of Mexico. The diseases of the climate and the hazards 
of war might change within a short period the relative position of 
the conquerors and conquered. To avoid such disaster — to se- 
cure what that gallant army had achieved — to put beyond hazard 
a brilliant and glorious termination of the war, was the object 
sought for by Gen. Cass in urging the increase of the army in 
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Bte^ieo. He- urged it uponr the 6bvioi«r graittid^ tliat if a hapt 
force was raised and despati^hed to Mexico, th^ Mexicans would ^ 
be Gonviace^ that peace would be their only means of sanation ; 
affid that the more Ti|^cM^eas our preparations, the more fixed oof' 
detefinination to act with rigor and energy, the sooner would peaed 
be sought for hy a conquered enemy. It was surely an act of wise" 
precaution to atret^gtheli the forces in Mexieor against all contiurt 
gency of disaster, in the etent of the prolongation of aetvve ws**^ 
fare. It was in introducing this bill to the notice of the Senate, 
that Gen. Cass paid the following eloquent tribute to the bravery 
of the citi55en soldiers in Mexico : 

" There is one pointy sir, where we can all meet^ and that is the 
gallantry and good conduct of our country. This i§ one of the. 
high places to which we can. come up together, and laying asjlde 
our pa|ty diss^sion, mingle our cimgratulations that our country 
haa had such sons to go forth to battle, and that they have gather-. 
ed such a barvest of renctwn in distant fields. The time has been, . 
and there are those upon this floor who remember it well, when 
our national flag was said to be but striped bunting, and our arm- 
ed vessels but fir-built frigates. The feats of our army and navy, 
in our last war with England, redeemed us from this reproach, the 
offspring of foreign jealousy ; and had they not, the events of the 
present war wouM have changed these epithets into terms of hon- 
or ; for our flag has bcc<Hriea victorious standard, borne by march- 
ing columns, over the hills and vallies, and through the cities and 
towns and fields of a powerful nation, in a career of success, of 
which few examples can be found in ancient or modern warfare. 

" The movement of our army from tuebla, was one of the most 
romantic and remarkable events which ever occurred in the mili- 
tary annals of any country. Our troops did not indeed burn their 
fleet, like the first conquerors of Mexico, for they needed not to 
gather courage from despair, nor to stimulate their resolution by 
destroying all hopes of escape. But they voluntarily cut off all 
means of communication with their own country, by throwing 
themselves among the armed thousands of another, and advancing 
with stout hearts but feeble numbers into the midst of a hostile 
country. The uncertainty which hung over the public mind, and 
the anxiety every where felt, when our gallant little army disap- 
peared from our view, will not be forgotten during the present 
generation. There was universal pause, of expectation — ^hoping, 
but still fearing ; and the eyes of twenty millions of people were 
anxiously fixed upon another country which a little band of its 
armed citizens had invaded. A veil concealed them from our 
view. They were lost to us for fifty days ; for that period elapsed, 
from the time when we heard of their departure from Puebla till 
accounts reached us of the issue of the movement. The shroud 
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wliiofa enreioped tbem gave way, asd we disoov^red our giorioiift 
Sag waving in the breezes of the capital, and the city itself invest- 
ed by our army. 

"If we recorded our history on stone, as was done in the primi- 
tive ages of the world, we should engrave this series of gkurious 
deeds up<m tables of marble. But we shall do better ; we shall 
^igrave it upon our hearts, and we shall commit it to the custody 
of the press, whose monuments, frail and feeble as they appear, 
yet from their wonderful power of multiptiettion, are mere eiidii^ 
ring than brass or marMe, than statues or pyramidsi or the proud- 
est monuments erected by human hands. Let it be remembered, 
sir, that these battles were fought in a great measure by new and 
undisciplined troops, hastily called at home, and speedily marched 
to the seat of warfare. By men who had abandoi^ the duties and , 
comforts of domestic life, and who made war not a trade as i^ Eu* 
rope, but a temporary employment in order to defend the interests 
and honor of their country. And even the small regular army, 
which existed at the commencement of the war, had seen little ac- 
tive service in the field, and that not with a civilized foe, but in 
murderous conflicts with Indian tribes, where there was much ex- 
posure to meet and little glory to gain. Many of the officers and 
soldiers, and indeed a great majority of them, and some of their 
commanders, too, saw the first gun fired in the very field which 
they illustrated by their deeds, and moistened with their blood, 
honor, then, to the highest and to the lowest, to the greatest and 
the least — honor to the living and the dead — those who survive to 
enjoy it, and to the memory of those who sleep in a soldier's grave, 
far from the land they loved so well. And happy am 1 to see upon 
this floor at this moment, particularly one of the gallant officers, 
who have inscribed their names high upon the military roll of their 
country, and there are others like him in this city, who have re- 
turned from the campaign in which they distinguished themselves, 
bearing upon their persons ineflaceable marks of courage and pa- 
triotism. A kind Providence has permitted them to come back, 
and the plaudit of grateful millions *" well done good and faithfiil 
servants" is the proud welcome which greets them. Let modern 
philanthropists talk as they please, the instincts of nature are truer 
than the doctrines they preach. Military renown is one of the 
elements of national strength, as it is one of the proudest sources 
of gratification to every man who loves his country and desires to 
see her occupy a distinguished position, among the nations of the 
earth. I should have been proud to have been in Europe during 
our military operations in Mexico — proud to witness the effect of 
the skill and prowess of our army upon the statesman and politi- 
cians and communities of the old world." 

When it is remembered that the American army was then three 
thousand miles from home, in the very citadel of the enemy, and 
surrounded by seven or eight millions of the inhabitants of the 



Cfiimtry tbfy bad mvadei^ and who wooU giadiy JMUze the fittt 
of^nouty to massacre eTCfj <»ie of Ibem, it ia difficult to conn 
ceive how any one can reasonably dissent from the position assu^ 
med by Gen. Cass, or consider him too urgent in asking the atten- 
tioo of the Sttiata ^a aubjeet mvcdiring aoch momtntooa covso- 
qi^ces. Yet, the proposition tHel with power Ail opposition fMI& 
distini^nished Senators, and the debate upon it was prolonged 
ihroi^^ a period of three moiitha^. The final vote was taken; oa 
the i7th of March, 1846, and the bill passed the Senate, the Tote 
being twenty-nine in favor of its passage and nineteen againsf it- 
The origin of the war with Mexico, has been the subject of much 
difference of opinion ,* and as an authentic and relkUe ^atement 
of its origin and commencement, the following extract from the 
speech of Gen* Cass, delivered Mjarcb 17th, 1848, in the Senate^ 
is hate inserted :-i- 

'' But it has been said, not in Mexico, but here, that the origin 
<^ this war was not in the annexation of Texas, but because we 
carried her boundary to the Rio Grande, and took possession of the 
country between the Nueces and that river. Who says this, Mr. 
President ? Not tfa6 government or pec^le of Mexico, but citizens 
of our own country, who find a cau^ of olfence for the enemy, 
wlrich they have ftiled to discover for themselves. The Nueces 
is an American, not a Mexican boundary. The Texas of Mexico 
was Texas to the Sabine, with no intermediate boundary. In all 
the communications with the Mexican Government, as I have had 
occasion t6 say before, no distinction is made between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande. And the occupation by our forces. Of the 
country between these rivers, was never presented as an exclusive 
cause of complaint, nor indeed noticed in any matter whatever. It 
was the annexation and occupation of Texas, and not of any par- 
ticular portion of Texas, which led to the reclamations, and finally 
to the hostilities of Mexico. It was a question of title, and not of 
boundary ; a claim of right, which went for the whole, and would 
never be satisfied with the relinquishment of a part. When the 
act fbr aniiexation passed, the Mexican minister in this country 
immediately protested against that measure ; declared it to be just 
cause of war, and at the same time demanded his passports, and 
left the country. And the supreme Government of Mexico, in 
March, 1846, tnfbrmed Mr. Slidell, that it looked upon «< annexa- 
tion as a casus belli ; and, as a consequence of this declaration, 
negotiation was, by its very nature, at an end, and war was the 
only recourse of the Mexican Government.'' And, in conformity 
with these views, forces were collected on the Rio Grande, in or* 
der that Mexico might take the ''initiative" in hostilities against 
ua, to borrow the expression of Genera) Paredes in his orders to 
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iht commanding general. And, sir, these Warnings arid threatlsti« 
ings were lio ?ain deeiaiti^ons. Ifexico said wlMshe wouM <k^ 
and ahe did as she said. She deehffed to tis^ that if we annexed 
Texas she would go to war. We annexed Texas, and she went to 
war. As early as April, 1846^, and before the movement of Gene« 
rd Taylor eodM havB i>eett kiMHtft in Mexico, her PresfdeikC dt^ 
rteted the general upon th& frontier to "attack" our army by we* 
Tj means, which war permits. 

Wlio, then, sir, has a right to say, What the Mexican Govern- 
ment has never said — that they went to war, not beefttise we^ an-f 
n^ied Texas, but because we to(A p<)efession of the isoimtry we«l 
of the Nueces ? In all the dipbmatic correspondence between 
the two Governments, there is no allusion to that river, nor is any 
greater claim advanced to one of its banks, thto to the other .^ 
why^ thea, when oar country is sumvoc^ied to trial at the bar of ^ 
the public opinion of the world, why should the American Senate 
swell the catalogue of an enemy's grievances, and mslke out a 
better case for Mexico than she has made for herself t In our'^^ 
endeavor to do right to others, let us not do wrong to onrselvesi 
Let us distrust our own judgment, when we find oinrselves inclmed 
to take a more favorable view of the cause of Mexico, thans^^ 
has taken for herself. Let us yield to justice what we refhse to 
patriotism. There is no want of shrewdness in Mexican states- 
men. They have mftde the best of their own cafe; and if they' 
hai^ omitted the passage of the Nuece? in the catalogue of Uieir 
wrongs, we may be sure it was no special wrong in their eyes; and 
that it was not because we crossed that river» but because we en-^ 
tered Texas, that our enemy attacked us, and thus commenced 
the war. . 

What judgment, then, are we to pronounce upon the measures^ 
which were directed to be taken by the President, previously to 
the commencement of the war by Mexico? This question is in 
fa0t a double one, involving two considerations ; one, affecting 
our relations with other countries, and the other our own inatitu-. 
tiims only. The former touches ixax character and conduct before 
the nations of the earth, while the latter relates only to ourselves. 

This war was commeaeed by Mexico, that is, Mexico first at* 
tacked our troops ; but I agcee, that if we pushed a^ armed force 
within the Mexican frontier without cause, that measure throws 
OB us the guilt of this war. How stands this matter ? 

1. It seems now to be generally agreed on all hands, that the 
mere annexation of Texas gave to Mexico no just^ cause of war , 
and it follows, that if its boundaries extended to the Rio Grande^ 
then we did only what we had a right to do in mwching our force* 
to that river, and are not responpiblf^ for results, Both of these 
points I have noticed, and the last has been conclusively estabiishy 
ed by the excellent views tak^ of the title of Texas by the Sena- 
tes, to whom I have referred. 

2. If the title to the coontry frcwn the Nueces to the Rio Grande 
was in dispute between the parties — and I believe no one here has 
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ventured to deay, that we had some well foimded claims to it-^and 
Mexico was preparing to take possession of it, we had a right to 
anticipate her, and thus to assert our oYfn title. 

3. But taking the strongest ground against ourselves, that we 
had no title whatever to the Rio Grande, still we had a right to go 
there, if we considered such a measure necessary to our defence, 
and if the preparations of Mexico announced a design to attack us. 

Did they announce such a determination ? No one here, sir, 
will deny that fact. I shall not detain the Senate with the various 
proofs, spread through the history of our intercommunication with 
Mexico, from the fi^t suggestion respecting annexation, till her 
army crossed the Rio Grande in order of battle. The protest of 
her minister here — the declaration of her Government-^its formal 
annunciation to the European diplomatic agents accredited to it — 
the public order of its generals, and the cdlection and movement 
of its forces, left no doubt of its designs, and if they had, the re^ 
suit would have disclosed them. 

The movement of our troops, under these circumstances, be- 
came a defensive measure ; for, as has been well remarked by the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Botlbb,] it is not 
neoesfary for the justification of a nation, that it should await m 
intending attack. That power, in fact, commences the war, which 
makes the first threatening preparations for it, and not the one, 
which merely strikes the first stroke. -^If .a government collects its 
Screes, marches them to its frontier, and makes public prepajrations 
for passing it, and thus for war, at the same time openly avowing 
its determination to commence it, both the reason of mankind and 
the usage of nations, authorize the people, whose peace is thus 
.^eatened,to anticipate their adversary, and to repel the threateB- 
^d attack, by an attack of their own. This course is strictly de- 
fensive, and modern history abounds with examples illustrative of 
the principle. 

So much for the question between us and Mexico, as to Abe 
. f^oqamencement of the war. 

As to tlie. internal question relating to the conduct of the Presi- 
dent, it admits of but one answer. That cases may o6cur, m 
whicJi it is his doty, under his constitutioiial power, to repel an ae^ 
t,|ttfd. or threatened inv^ion before C(»2gres6 can act upon the sub- 
ject, no one can doubt ; and for myself, I could never see any just 
constitutional or legal objections to the course he pursued in this 
whole affair. But there is one other consideraU<m*, which is deci- 
..aive, and that is, that the orders for the movement of the troops to 
the Ilio Grande were given by the President on tiie 13th of Janua- 
ry, 1846, and thirteen days before that, an act of Congress had 
been passed recognizing our jurisdiction west of the Nueces^ It 
WMBx the ^ty of the SbiLeeutive to carry it into effect, and il^m ^op- 
aider the boundary of Texas, as extended beyond that river. 

As the '^initiative" wjis taken by our adversary, we took the de- 
fensive, and the attack being inentable, it was 4ot us to choose 
-4p;|icrela.feGetreit. fioohi IrepeBt^ is the law of.na(Aaii0» and 
such the practice of nations. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AfPROPKiATioMfor ImproveBifBtof Riyen aodHftrbon-^Diffieattiei somwlid- 
iog the question of the riffbt of Congress to make such appropriation s— <}en. 
Cass' opinions on that subject — He sustains the position df Gen. Ja< 
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Proceedings in the Senate— Remarln and Vote of Gen. Cass-^Fiirther remarke 
•^Cbicaffp Convention— Its object— Foresi^t of Gen. Casa in anticipating the 
results or that Convention— His letter dechnins an invitation to attend it — Un- 

i'ust and unfounded inferences drawn from the letter^Gen. Cass' exposition of 
lis views on the Constitutional right of Congress to make Appn^nations f<Mr 
the Improvement of Rivers and Harbors, delivered in the Sena^, March, 18£^1. 

The subject of appropriating public money for the improvement 
of our North-western rivers and harbors is one which is of the 
first importance to a large and constantly increasingportioir of the 
people of the United States. Unfortunately, owing to the variety 
of interests which the extent of our country has created^ this ques- 
ticm has become involved vidth other measures of puUic e^qpendi- 
ture, not necessarily or naturally connected with it. The consti- 
tutiooal right of Congress to appropriate the money of the United 
States, for the improvement oi oar rivers and harbors on our InkeB, 
has been designedly connected with the question of the right of 
that body to commence and prosecute a general system of inter- 
nal improvement, so that those who are of the opinion that the con- 
atitutional right exists in the former case, while it does not in "die 
latter, are compelled, by the peculiar mode of legislation which 
lias obtained in i^ard^o b'ilisattthorizing q>propiiations of public 
money for river and harbor improvements, to oppose tiie system 
entirely as it is presented to them. If the sole question were the 
eiq^enditure of the amount, upon localities having a national posi* 
tion in the trade and commerce of the country, it is apprehended 
that there would be few who would oppose it. But when an ex* 
penditure^ clearly right and proper, palpably authorized b/ the 
e<»istitntion, afitd national in its use, is so identified with and made 
dependent upon one just as clearly wrong and unauthorized as 
the other is right, that the one cannot be obtained without the 
' otiier> the friends of the former aria fi>rced by constitii^ion4 oUiga- 



I ion« to oppose and tetbt tbe whb^. For y«ar» pait» thii hM.beoft 
the eonditton of thb deeply iatefesting question. In one or the 
other branch of Congress, illegal, unconstitutional provisions, dir 
recting the expendkure of large amounts of money, have b^ren inf 
corporated with appropriatiiuis intrinsically legal, and thedeoMi- 
cratio members of Congress hare been reluctantly compelled to 
vote agaiost the M4ioIe proposition, and when the majority was 
against them, trust to the Presidential veto, to correct the vi<dft- 
tion of the constitution and the lavish and profligate abuse of pub- 
lic money for local benefit. 

It cannot be denied that there has always been an inclination 
with persons of a certain political stamp to give an extraoi^dinariljr 
liberal construction to the provbionsof the constitution, especially 
on this point. Presidents Madison and Monroe foand it nupes- 
sary to interpose the veto upon profuse appropriations for works of 
internal improvements, claimed to be national in character, but, 
in fact, far otherwise. With the administration which succeeded 
Mr. Monroe's, this doctrine of the ** largest liberty " in appropri- 
ating money for '* internal improvements," found the utmost favor 
desired by its ardent friends. It required not a little firmness on 
the part of Gen. Jackson, to bring the construction of the consti- 
tution back to its original purity. But he succeeded in sq doing, 
and the principles then re-established by him have become an ar« 
tide of faith and party policy with the democratic party of the 
Union. The position from which 0en. Jackson rescued the oouni» 
try, may be judged of from this one fact : At the time he refiised 
his sanction to the act authorizing a subscription of stock in Maya- 
viUe and Lexington Turnpike-road Company, there were prc^M^ 
sitions pending before Congress for the construction of roads, re* 
quiring an a]^rq>riation in the aggregate of one hundred millions 
of dollars. The proi^ect was a{^alling, but the constitution was 
under the care of one who respected it and the great people who 
entrusted it to him^ and the country escaped the evils which tbe 
'internal iR^ovement " party were preparing f<wr it. 

It has been charged upon Gen. Cass that he is opposed to a{^o- 
priations by Congress for harb(»r and river improvements. This 
accusation, like others brought against him, is, without finrndatioa 
in truth. His career in the Senate of the United States; hi» de- 
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^«iratiDM of Ut 4ypini6Q» on qutfilioiis^of poUie poti^ys hit sii^eeh- 
«s «id rotes, which ate weU knpwn to the cMtitry, fiJsify the ff- 
sertion. Gei}. Cass supports the dofflooratic creed on jtbis^ufs- 
iioDi as eslaUished by e«iy ptecedest, asd re<«ffismed by (Sen. 
Jackson and the Baltimore ConTentions of 1644 and 1848, '' tb^t 
the Federal Government is one of limited powers, derived solely 
^m the Constitution, and the grants of power shovn thefd9» 
ought to be i^rictly construed by ail the departfiaaots and sgents 6f 
Crovernment, and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise 
doubtful constitutional powers/' ^ 

•* That the Constitution dees not confer upon the General Gov- 
ernment the power to commence and carry on a GENEIRAL syii- 
tern of internal improvements." 

He does not deny the power of Congress tor imprpve the great 
harbors and rivers, and lakes, of the Union, which are national in 
their character, and important to tbe commerce or defence of the 
country. While he denies the power to devise smd prosecute a vast 
system of operations, whose pecuniary extent cannot be foresee, 
or whose corrupting influence in and out of the balls of legisla- 
tion, may well excite apprehension, he has advocated and vot0d 
for particular appropriations, justified by the position^ ^nd import- 
ance of the location to be improved. 

Ifi^ a late speech delivered by Gen. Cass in the Seatate^ en the 
river and harbor bill, he uses this emplmtic language : ** With re* 
i^ect to harbor improvements npon the great lakes, M which nojr 
constituents fed a deep interest, I may be peroEiitted, I trust, to 
maklB a few remarks. It is the exercise of c pouoer .essential to 
-ihe prospet^ty of the comiry^and necessary fy> prevent a pr^dig^l 
waste of human Hfe" 

One iiistanee is here given to prove by the recoid the position 
'and action of Gen. Gass, m regard to this question. It is one of 
a character, which cannot be controverted, and must ccmvince his 
^most inveterate opponent, that he is not imposed to tbe judicious 
and constitutional ai^rqpriati^m of money for river and harbor 
improvement. The following account of the prooeedings in the 
^Senate in July, 1846, is taken fVom the Congr^aional Globe, and 
its accuracy will net be questioned : 

" Mr. Dix moved to take up the river and barbor bill. 
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** Mr. BagbjT objected.^ He was opposed to the bill in priDcifrfe, 
^nd with a view to record his vote, asked for the yeas and nays on 
the question, and they were ordered. 

" Mr. Dix stated that this was a bill of the House of Representa- 
tives, which had been referred to the committee on commerce, and 
made appropriations for works now in progress. It had been awaiV* 
ing the action of the Senate a long time, but had been deferred in 
consequence of the war measures. He hoped it would be taken 

up- y 

** The yeas and nays were taken on the question, and stood yeas 
thirty-seven, nays fourteen, Gen. Cass voting in the affirma- 
tive. 

" The Senate took up the bill, and as. in committee of the whole, 
proceeded to the consideration of the amendments reported by the 
committee on commerce. 

'* Af^er a desultory and conversational debate, two of the amend- 
ments were adopted ; and the further consideration of the bill was 
postponed until to-morrow. * 

** July 21 — On motion of Mr. Dix, the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

Mr. Atchinson moved the reconsideration of the vote by which 
the following clause was stricken out : 

" For the improvement of Little Fort Harbor on Lake Michi- 
gan, $12,000. 

Upon this motion discussion ensued. 

Mr. Cass advocated the appropriation. He argued for it on the 
ground of expediency and CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT. He 
denied that they were legislating for mere local views. It was the 
duty of Congress to legislate with a regard to local as well as 
general interests. He contrasted the importance of harbors on the 
lakes with the rivers. On the Mississippi and great western rivers,^ 
every species of craft could land at any point. But on the lakes, 
the God of nature had imposed the most formidable difficulties. 
He himself was once shipwrecked near the town of Cleveland, and 
saved his life at imminent hazard. He alluded to the commerce 
of the lakes. — Last year the number of vessels of all kinds naviga- 
ting the lakes was four hundred and ninety-five, and thirty were 
building. Thirty-six vessels had been driven ashore — twenty, total 
wrecks, and four had foundered. 

The vote was reconsidered, yeas 32, noes 19. Gen. Cass vo- 
ting for the re-consideration. The further consideration of the 
bill was postponed." 

" July 23 — Mr. Dix moved that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of the River and Harbor appropriation bill. 

Mr. Atherton offered an amendment : Provided that no money 
shall be drawn from the treasury on account of any appropriiUion 
contained in this Act, ti^less the revenues of the government shall 
be snfficient to pay the current expenses of the year without resor* 
ting to treasury notes or loans. 

22 
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On the amendment, Mr. Atherton demanded the ayes and noes^ 
which being called, the amendment was lost— ^ayes 18, noes 33.^' 
Gen. Cass voting in the negative. 

After offering and discussing various amendments, upon which 
Gen. Cass invariably voted to sustain the bill, the question was 
taken upon ordering the bill to a third reading — which was done, 
ayes 34, noes 16. Gen. Cass voting in the affirmative. 

The bill was then by unanimous consent read a third time and 
passed. Gen. Cass voting for the passage of the bill. 

Here then it is established by indisputable evidence, that Gen. 
Cass has advocated in his speeches and supported by his vote*^ 
appropriations by Congress for the improvement of our Rivers and 
Harbors, And it will be borne in mind that he voted against Mr. 
Atherton's amendment, which was intended to, and would if adop* 
ted, defeat thie operation of the bill. 

In further illustration of the construction held by Gen. Cass, as 

to the constitutional power of Congress to make grants for specific* 
improvements, where the benefit will accrue to the country in gene- 
ral, the following extracts are taken from his remarks in the Sen- 
ate, April 29th, 1846, in support of the bill to grant alternate sec- 
tions of public land to the State of Michigan, to complete certain 
works of internal improvement. Upon the point of constitutional 
right, he said : — 

''As to the question of constitutionality raised by the Senator^ 
[Mr. NiiiEs, of Connecticut,] it has no application here. It will 
be recollected that the Government of the United States has double 
functions to perform. By the constitution it manages the external 
concerns of the country, and those internal concerns which natu- 
rally arise out of the relations which the States bear to one anoth- 
er. The General and the State Governments are kept distinct and 
independent of each other. And in the practical exposition of 
the power of Congress, it ought to become a fundamental princi- 
ple, that a strict construction shall be adopted, so that no authori- 
ty not clearly granted, or not actually necessary to carry clearly 
expressed powers into effect, shall be assumed by it. And here 
lies the difficulty which has always been felt in the exercise of cer- 
tain functions by Congress which interfere with the State sover- 
eignties ; and which are not among the express powers enumerft> 
t^ in the Constitution, such as the making roads, &c. But the 
General Government possesses another function besides that oi 
special law making. It is a great land-owner, holding and having 
held more than one-half of the Union, and expressly empowered 
by the Constitution to dispose of and make all needful rules imd 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
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fo the United States. Here is an unlhnited authority enabling 
Congress to take any course it thinks proper concerning the pub- 
lic lands. While the jurisdiction as well as the title is in the Uni- 
ted States, this power is unlimited. After the establishment, how- 
ever, of State Governments, the ordinary jurisdiction passes to 
the State authorities, and the power of Congress ceases as a law- 
maker, excq)t in those cased provided for by the Constitution; and 
in other cases it retains only its power as a land-owner. It has 
got the authority to make all needful rules and regulations for the 
disposition of its property, and to dispose of it just as it pleases, 
restrained only by a wholesome discretion. And our statute book» 
are filled witb legislation upon this subject. 

# # # , # « 

Let us not be told, as we have been told, that it is not for the 
Government to take any measures to encourage the progress of 
settlement. What would this country now be, if the Alleghany 
bounded the Republic ? What would be its prospects, if an in- 
terdict were laid upon the further advance of its citizens ? How 
long before the scenes which afflict humanity in the old world, and 
every day threaten its repose, would be transferred here 1 How 
long before a, dense population would be seen seeking uncertain 
employment, and would find a scanty subsistence, and that not 
without the aid of public bounty, barely sufficient to prevent star- 
vation ? When the population of a country is surrounded by such 
circumstances, the evil becomes a social and not a political one — 
incurable, without an entire reorganization of society. Strong 
minds, pressed down by adverse difficulties, make themselves felt 
in efforts directed against the Government. The acquisition of 

Eroperty is utterly beyond the reach of the great masses. Life 
olds out no hope of a comfortable support in its decline. Here 
strong minds and strong passions may receive a different and safe 
direction. They have no reason to wage war against social or po- 
litical systems. A moderate share of industry will give to every 
man a farm, on which he can sit down and surround himself with 
his family. Land-owners, as a class, are unknown in this country. 
We are all stimulated by the hope of those rewards which are 
within the reach of all. Our ext^isive domain invites enterprising 
young men to occupy and improve it. Instead of being ^hut up 
m cities, and employed in manufactories, and witnessing ^e scenes 
which such a state of things bring with them in Europe, and may 
eventually bring with them here, they seek new homes in the 
West, acquire land, and have thus a most permanent interest in 
the prosperity of the country. 

Mr. C. said that, in his opinion, one of the first elements in the 
safety and stability of our institutions was this very power of emi- 

Sation and settlement. Many a strong mind, which might excite 
Gculties if kept down by adverse circumstances in the midst of 
a dense populati<m, finds free scope for enterprise and exertion in 
the vast domains of the West. And for long generations to come^ 
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wbilflt this outlet is open^ and these rewards thus bekl out, he belie- 
yed we had nothing to fear for the permanency of our institutions. 
Mr. C. did not consider it necessary to advert to other considera* 
tions connected with the growth and progress of our Republic, 
These are sufficiently obvious, and find sufficient response in eve- 
ry American heart. 

Upon a more recent occasion, and just prior to the meeting of 
■the Baltimore Convention of 1848, before which it was well un- 
derstood that Gen. Cass would be a candidate, he advocated and 
jToted for a grant to the State of Illinois, of the right of way, and 
a donation of public lands for making a Railroad connecting the 
upper and lower Mississippi with the chain of northern lakes at 
^Chicago. Advocating the bill in the Senate, he said :— ^ 

" As I intend to vote for this bill, I wish to say a very few words 
in regard to it. The subject has been often before the Senate ; 
and the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Niles,] has as often re- 
iterated his scruples, taking the same ground that he has taken to- 
day, and carefully avoiding the grounds upon which the bill rests. 
This bill does not touch the question of internal improvement at 
all. It asserts no right on the part of this government to lay out 
a road, or to regulate the construction of a road. The federal 
government is a great land-holder; it possesses an extensive public 
domain; and we have the power, under the constitution, to dispose 
of that domain ; and a very unlimited power it is. The simple 
question is, what disposition we may make of the public lands 1 
No one will contend for the doctrine that we cannot give them 
away to a State. As the senator from Kentucky has said, every 
President has signed bills asserting the principle that these lands 
may be disposed of by the general government, without restric- 
tion as to the purpose of such disposition. We may bestow them 
for school purposes, or we may bestow a portion for the purpose of 
improving the value of the rest. What right have you to sit still 
and see your lands growing in value, through the instrumentality 
of individuals, without rendering any aid in furtherance of that 
object? It is the settlement of the lands that makes them valua- 
ble. It is the settler who converts the howling wilderness into 
fruitful fields. It is the labor and enterprise of the settler that has 
given you in the west a magnificent empire, and bne which has 
arisen within so brief a period that it is almost incomprehensible. 
When I told the story in Europe that I had crossed the Ohio when 
there were scarcely twenty thousand people in that country, and 
that it now contained five millions, they did not laugh in my face, 
to be sure, but they did not believe what I said. There is no par- 
allel in the histor>f^f man — ^no such splendid tribute to human in- 
dustry and enterprise— since the first man went out of the garden 
of Eden. . It is not twenty-five years ago that I sat all night in a 
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cunoe at the head of the pond at Chicago, there being no human 
habitation in which we could obtain shelter from the mouth 
of the Illinois to the mouth of the Chicago river ; and now it is 
one of the great highways of travel between the northern lakes 
and the ocean. Sir, I hope the gentleman will put this upon its 
true ground, leaving out the constitutional question, and taking 
alone into consideration what is your duty as land^holders in a new 
country — a country, too, which must derive its improvement from 
the industry and enterprise of your own population, where every 
stroke of the woodman's axe redounds to your advantage. The 
naan who sits down with his family in the wilderness to make for 
himself a home, evinces more moral courage than the man wha 
goes into battle. No man who has not experienced the difficulties 
and dangprs he has to encounter, can estimate them. I appeal to 
the senator from Connecticut to look at it in this point of view. 
He is from an old, country, where such improvements have been 
ready made to his hands by his great-great-grand-father. Roads 
have been made and bridges built for his accommodation ; but he 
must recollect that his cotempor^ies, his friends around him, his 
cjiildren, perhaps, are going into this new country, and enduring 
privations to make that valuable which was not so before." 

Much of the misrepresentation of Gen. Cass' views on this ques- 
tion, is the result of studied and designed purpose on the part 0|f 
his political opponents. There are persons so entirely inimical to 
any measure which rec^ves the sanction of the democratic party, 
that they oppose what their better judgment convinces them to be 
right From a feeling of this kind, an attempt was made in 1847 
to commit the people of the West, living on the borders of the riv- 
ers and lakes, to a disavowal of the doctrines of the democratic 
conventions, on the right of Congress to ^ prosecute internal im- 
provements. For this purpose a convention of persons from all 
parts of the Union, was called and held at the city of Chicago, in 
Illinois, in July, 1847. The delegates to this convention, were 
self-appointed, and it was of course numerously attended. The 
ultimate object of the convention was, to bring into disrepute the. 
practice of the democratic party, by procuring a vote of disappro- 
val in the convention, whiph would have the appearance of being 
sustained by a portion at least of the democratic party. The dis- 
tinguished men of all parties were invited to be present, by a com- 
mittee of arrangements. To these invitations, answers in writing 
were returned. A number of the most eminent whig leaders, dis^ 
cussed the question at length, in their replies. Before the coor 
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Tention met, the intentions of those who were most active in calling 
iiy became manifest ; and numbers of democrats, friendly to the 
ostensible object of the convention, declined participating, when 
they learned the real purpose for which it was projected. It is 
true that the convention did not assume an entire party character^ 
bot that was owing more to the firm resistance of the democrats, 
who were there, than to the wishes or intentions of the chief mo- 
Y^rs^ in the affair. 

With other distinguished men, Gen. Cass was invited to attend 
the convention. In addition to prior engagements, preventing his 
acceptance^ he declined being present, because it was his opinion 
that the object of it was political, and entirely incompatible with 
his views and practice, and that its labors would not effect any 
benefit He considered that no useful plan of action could be de- 
mised or adopted by a large assemblage, among whom great differ- 
ences of opinion existed, in a time of great political excitement, 
leathered from all sections of the Union without limitation as to ' 
aoftibers, and possessing no degree of responsibility for the wisdom 
or futility of the plans it might propose. 

€ren. Cass, in a brief letter to the gentleman who invited him, 
informed him of his( inability to attend. This letter, subsequently, 
formed the text for a vast amount of political badinage and wit, as 
well as of serious argument in opposition to Gen. Cass. Perhaps 
no four lines were ever written, which have been the subject of so 
much perversion. It was circulated in every possible shape, from 
one end of the Union to the other, during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1848, as an evidence of the hostility of Gen. Cass to har- 
bor and river improvements. The letter does not contain dne syl- 
lable on the subject, and any inference of opinion, founded upon 
ity is unfounded and uhwarranted. There w^ no occasion for an 
expression of opinion, nor was obe made. A man leFS scrupulous 
about obtruding his personal sentiments upon the public, than 
Oen. Cass, might have seized upon the opportunity of avowing un- 
asked, his private views : but such an answer, to a simple invita- 
tion to attend a public meeting, it must be admitted, wouM be in 
bad taste. The letter itself, which follows, shows to what extent, 
partizan ^eal, can misrepresent the plaitiest and most intelligible 
statement : — 
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Detroit, May 17 tb. 
Dear Sir, — ^I am much obliged to you for your kind attenticm in 
transmitting me an invitation to attend the Convention on internal 
improvements which will meet in Chicago in July. Circumstan* 
^eSf however, will put it out of my power to be present at that 
tipae. I am, dear sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

LEWIS CASS. 

That there may be no misconception of the views of General 
C/ass on this great question, the following extracts are inserted from 
his speech, delivered in the Senate at the close of the session of, 
Oongress, in March, 1851, on the River and Harbor Bill : 

Mr. Cass said : 

Mr. President : — As there is not as much noise and confusion 
here as I found elsewhere upon a certain memorable occasion, the 
important circumstances of which have passed into history, I trust 
I shall meet with no difficulty in the expression of my views upon 
this occasion. I do not propose to touch the constitutional ques- 
tion involving the powers of the General Government in relation 
to the objects of this bill. I shall content myself with quoting an 
authority, which expresses my sentiments upon the subject better 
than I could do it myself. I have been challenged by an admin- 
istration journal in this city to come out with my real views — ^not 
by the National Intelligencer, which is a paper conducted with 
equal taste and talent, and whose editors possess characteristics 
which command the respect and regard of all who know them — 
but I repeat, I have been challenged to disclose my real views, as 
though I had heretofore carefully concealed them until this time. 
I have never concealed them, sir, either by writing my far-famed 
letter to the Chicago Convention, or by declining to enter into the 
discussion of political subjects at Cleveland. As to the letter, the 
comments upon which constituted the smallest game, that was ever 
played by a great party, but little is necessary to be said. I was 
asked to attend the Chicago Convention, and that was all I was 
asked. I said I should not go, and that was all I said : and this 
direct and laconic answer has been made the foundation of a thou- 
sand misrepresentations, as though a refusal to attend that meet- 
ing were the adverse expression of my opinion upon a great con- 
stitutional question. Now, sir, I did notgo for two reasons : first, 
because I believed, and yet believe, that many, not all, indeed, of 
those who were concerned in this scheme, got it up for the pur- 
rpose of injuring Mr. Polk and the Democratic party ; and second- 
ly, because I did not think, that the assemblage of politicians from^ 
large districts of country to devise plans for extensive improve- 
ments of this nature, where there is no true responsibility, and 
where a result is too often obtained by mutual arrangement and 
<»argain, would do any good. And so it proved, for who has seen 
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the first beneficial consequence follow from that Convention ? Sa 
much for ray Chicago letter. 

Now, sir, if there are any public men, who above almost all 
others, could neither deny nor conceal their opinions upon thir 
whole subject, I may claim to be one of them. During the Ad- 
ministration of General Jackson, I was at the head of the War De- 
partment, between five and six years, and am responsible for all, 
the estimates sent to Congress, and upon which the several acts 
of appropriation for river and harbor improvements were based ;, 
and for the two sessions of the Senate, smce I have been a mem- 
ber, during which bills have passed for these objects, I have advo- 
cated and voted for them, and stated fully and repeatedly, as I do> 
now, the principles of my action. Who but the veriest tool of 
party, and for the worst purpose, could represent me, under these 
circumstances, as endeavoring to conceal my views, or to deceive 
the country, as to their extent or limitation ? The bird of the 
desert, that hides its head in the sand, and strives thus to elude 
observation, would be the very emblem of wisdom, when compared' 
with the efforts thus charitably attributed to me. 

Now, sir, what are my views ? And to this plain question, I 
shall give an answer equally plain. They are to be found in the 
paper I hold in my hand, being an extract from the annual mes- 
sage of General Jackson of 1834. I was at that time a member 
of his Cabinet, and was consulted by him in relation to this expo- 
sition of his opinions, and I concurred in them then, and have pre- 
served my fealty till this day : 

" There is another class of appropriations for what may be call- 
ed, without impropriety ,. internal improvements, which have al- 
ways been regarded as standing upon different grounds from those 
to which I have referred. I allude to such as have for their object 
the improvement of our harbors, the removal of partial and tempo- 
rary obstructions in our navigable rivers, for the facility and secu- 
rity of our foreign commerce. The grounds upon which 1 distin- 
guished appropriations of this character from others have been 
stated to Congress. I will now only add, that at the first session* 
of Congress under the new Constitution, it was provided by law, 
that all expenses which should accrue from and after the 15th day 
of August, 1789, in the necessary support and maintenance and' 
repairs of all light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers, erect- 
ed, placed, or sunk, before the passage of the act, within any bay> 
inlet, harbor, or port of the United States, for rendering the navi- 
gation thereof easy and safe, should be defrayed out of the Trea- 
sury of the United States ; and further, that it be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide by contracts, with the appro-- 
bation of the President, for rebuilding when necessary and keep- 
ipg in good repair the light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers, in the several States, and for furnishing them with supplies. 
. Appropriations for similar pbjects have been continued frojn that^ 
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^time to the present without interruption or dispute. As a natural 
consequence of the increase and extension of our foreign com- 
merce, ports of entry aild delivery have been multiplied and estab? 
lished, not only upon our sea-board, but in the interior of our coun- 
try, upon our lakes and navigable rivers. The convenience and 
safbty of this commerce have led to.th^ gradual extension of these 
expenditures; to the erection of light-houses, the placing, planting 
and sinking of buoys, beacons, and piers, and to the removal of 
partial and temporary obstructions in our navigable rivers, and the 
harbors upon our great lakes, as well as on the sea-board." 

I repeat, sir, this succinct exposition contains the principles of 
my opinions and action. I do not pretend, nor did General Jack- 
son, that no doubt can arise in their practical application. That 
would be a condition, not compatible with the imperfection of hu- 
man language. Uncertainty enters, more or less, into all the de- 
partments of legislation, and, perhaps, into none more inevitably, 
than the great branches of public expenditure. Constitutions can- 
not establish regulations, as rigid as a mathematical problem, nor 
is there a solid wall of masonry, to which the legislator can go in 
all cases, and find himself warned, by coming in contact with it, 
that he is at the boundary of his authority, and can proceed no fur- 
ther. A liability to abuse power is inseparable from the grant of 
it, and all the cautious statesman can do is to prevent this, as far 
as possible, by fencing round the depositaries of authority with 
such checks and limitations as, without destroying the object, may 
tend to render its attainment the safer. General Jackson endeav- 
ored to do this by adopting as a rule for himself, not to sanction 
appropriations for river improvements, above the highest ports of 
entry. He thus states, in the same message, his views upon this 
branch of the subject : 

** Although I have expressed to Congress my apprehension that 
these expenditures have sometimes been extravagant and dis- 
proportionate to the advantages to be derived from them, I have 
not felt it to be my duty to refuse my assent to bills containing 
them, and have contented myself to follow, in this reject, in the 
footsteps of all my predecessors. Sensible, however, from expe- 
rience and observation, of the great abuse to which the unrestrict- 
ed exercise of authority by Congress was exposed, I have prescrib- 
ed a limitation for the government of my own conduct, by which 
expenditures of this character are confined to places below the ports 
of entry or delivery established by law. I am very sensible, that 
this restriction is not as satisfactory as could be desired, and that 
much embarrassment may be caused by the Executive Department 
in its execution, by appropiations for remote and not well under- 
stood objects. But as neither my own reflections nor the lights I 
may properly derive from other sources, have supplied me with a 
better, I shall continue to apply my best exertions to a faithful ap- 
plication of the rules, upon which it is founded." 

It will be seenthat the liuHtation he lays down is not a constitu- 
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tional one, but was adopted for his own personal guidance, to 
guard the more certainly the public interest. 

Another eminent statesman, lately in the midst of us, but whose 
brilliant careei; has recently terminated in death, equally to the re- 
gret of his friends, who admired him, and of his country, whom, he 
served, with as pure a devotion as ever inspired a human breast, 
and whose mighty intellect and spotless integrity none questioned, 
or doubted, he, aJ^o, gave us his views upon this general subject, 
and very elaborately, in his celebrated report on the memorial of 
the Memphis Convention. He concedes fully the right of harbor 
and river improvements, as that document shows, and a short ex- 
tract from it will put us in possession of his general sentiments. 

'' Having now shown that •the power to raise money and to ap- 
propriate and expend it is confined to carrying into execution the 
delegated powers, it remains to be considered whether there is any 
power delegated to the Federal Government, the carrying of which 
into execution would authorize appropriations and expenditures 
for the improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi and its 
waters V 

** But there is not the least probability," continues Mr. Calhoun, 
'* that Congress will ever abandon the exercise of this power, (the 
power to improve rivers and harbors.) It has not only the right, 
as has been shown, but it is its duty to exercise it ; a duty, under 
the Constitution, to the States immediately interested, and which 
are, by one of its provisions, prohibited from adopting the only 
means by which they could themselves regulate their commerce 
with each other." 

Mr. Calhoun also sought a practical limitation to this power to 
improve rivers, for with respect to harbors, he left it wholly to le- 
gislative discretion; but he sought it, not in self-imposed restric- 
tions, but in the Constitution itself, independent of the power to 
regulate commerce, which, in my opinion, is the only true founda- 
tion, as it is also the only actual limitation of this power. I shall 
not enter into an examination of this State paper, marked with the 
powerful characteristics of the author ; nor could I do so, without 
injustice, for it is some years since I examined it with care. I 
will only remark, that it denied the power to Congress to improve 
rivers, running through one State, or running through or bounded 
by two States, on the ground, that in the former case the State it- 
self is competent to improve them, without any other action than 
its own ; and in the latter case, that two States interested may, 
with the sanction of Congress, enter into a convention for their im« 
provement. But that a river penetrating more than two States 
cannot be improved by joint action, as there are no means to obtain 
it under the Constitution, and must be improved by the General 
Government. It is obvious, that this rule has no relation to the 
size or importance of the river, but to political considerations, whol- 
ly independent of its magnitude or vfdue. 

It places in the same category the Connecticut and the Mississip- 
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pi^ while it excludes other rivers vastly exceeding the f(Hrmer in 
every utilitarian point of view, some of which are among the great- 
est of our commercial arteries. Without pur^suing this view, how* 
ever, I will content myself with remarking, that the error of this 
construction seems to me to be this, that it assumes, that the im- 
provement of rivers must take {^ace, and that wh^e it cannot be 
effected by the States themselves^ it may and must be done by the 
United States* It strikes me, that such a view is irreconcilable 
with the fundamental principles of our Government. It would 
make the General Government a kind of residuary legatee, having 
a reversionary right to all power, not otherwise dispensed of The 
reverse, I take it, is the true and settled doctrine — ^that to the States 
and the people belong all the powers, not granted by the Consti-p 
tiition. If a power is not found there, however necessary it may 
be, it cannot be assumed by Congress. Were there no authority 
to declare war, maintain an army> or to equip a navy, these acts 
could not be done, whatever pressing emergency might arise, till 
the necessary authority were granted. I repeat, that it is some 
time since I looked over this document with care, and I can there^ 
fpre only state the general impression, it left upon my mind. 

Now, sir, the honorable Senator from Sputh Carolina [Mr. But- 
ler] has referred, rather triumphantly, I thought, to the resolutions^ 
of the Baltimere convention^ and seems to suppose, that their faith- 
ful observance would prevent those of us, who acknowledge their 
obligations,, from voting for any river and harbor bill. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for one, I see neither difficulty in the case, not inconsisten- 
cy in the course. This resolution, disavowing the right to estab- 
lish a general system of internal improvements— for that is the doc- 
trine reproved — was first presented to the Democratic party by that . 
able and incorruptible statesman, Silas Wright, whose memory is 
embalmed in tlie heart of every true democrat. Well, sir, he, its 
acknowledged father, held at the time he urged it, and continued 
to hold till his lamented death, the same opinions upon this sub- 
ject, which are now sanctioned by the Democratic party, and which 
autherize these appropriations for certain national objects. Can 
a doubt rest upon the mind of any man, fairly disposed, respecting 
the construction he put upon his own declaration? What he meant, 
and what the democratic party mean to repudiate, is the power to 
spread a great system of public works through the whole country, 
embracing roads, canals, rivers and harbors, and ponds, too, for 
aught I know — a system by which the Union was to be covered 
with roads and canals, as by a net-work, and whose consequences 
as well financially, in the enormous expenditure it would entail, as 
morally and politically, by the corruptions it would lead to, no man 
can seriously contemplate without alarm. 

With respect to harbor improvements upon the great lakes, in 
which my constituents feel a deep interest, I may be permitted, I 
trust, to make a few remarks. It is the exercise of a power essen- 
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tial to the prosperity of the country, and necessary to prevent a 
prodigal waste of human life. When I first reinored to that re- 
gion, there was biit one natural harbor free from a bar between the 
mouth of the Detroit river and Black Rock, the whole extent of 
Lake Erie, and that was at Put-in-Bay Island. How this great 
defect was to be remedied was a subject of anxious inquiry ; for 
almost every day demonstrated, both the danger and the difficulty 
of the navigation. I have never been exposed to more peril, than 
at Cleveland, where I was driven ashore, and narrowly escaped 
with my life; the mouth of the river being entirely closed. At 
length the plan of building piers was suggested and adopted, by 
which the current of ihe rivers, being confined within narrow lim- 
its, they were thus enabled, when high, to sweep away the bars, 
and so to create and preserve navigable channels. Experience 
soon came in aid of the system, and it is now found effectual for 
its objects It must be recollected, that storms arise violently and 
suddenly upon those great fresh-water seas ; and as there is not 
sea room, as sailors say, to work a vessel off, she must oflen perish 
vihth cargo and crew, unless there is a harbor near, in which she 
cm take refuge. And these circumstances render a greater num- 
ber of ports necessary, than wouM otherwise be required. But as 
it is, and with all the improvements, which have taken place, the 
statistics of the lake commerce for 1650 exhibit a most lamentable 
loss of life and property, as the following abstract will show : 
Loss of life --...- 395 

Loss of property - - - - - $558,000 

Number of vessels lost - - - - - 38 

The value of the property and number of persons running this 
risk are stated as follows : 

Value of the commerce- - - - $191,000,000 

Passengers - - - - - 355,009 

American tonnage - - r - - 167,000 

Here, sir, is an exhibit of danger great enough to awaken the 
solicitude and command the active attention of the most careless 
legislature. I can never surrender a principle, which enables the 
government to discharge a sacred duty, dear to all my constituents; 
and I should faithlessly discharge my obligations to them, (and 
those obligations are many and great,) if I did not use all my ef- 
forts to have this trust fulfilled by the general government, so far 
as I can consistently with the constitution and the true principles, 
of sound legislation. * # ♦ # * 



CHAPTER XV 

Gen. Cass' sympathy for the patriots of the old world^His readiness to welcome 
them to the United States — His participation with the Citizens of Washington, 
in expressingf their congratulations at the success of the people of France m the 
late Revolution — Extract from his remarks on that occasion— His vote in the 
Seliate on the resolution of congratulation — His resolution to suspend diplom- 
atic intercourse with Austria^Bis remarks on the Bill offering am to Ireland— 
His vote on the Bill—He supports the Bill authorizing the temporary occupa. 
tion of Yucatan, 

The oppressed inhabitants of the tyrannous governments of the 
<dd world have ever received from Gen. Cass his warmest sympa- 
thies and friendly exertions in their behalf. Willing to see the 
blessings of liberty, of free institutions and of civil and religious 
freedom enjoyed by all his fellow men, he has boldly stood forth, 

When others hesitated, and held out the hand of fellowship to the 
exile. Tyranny, in any form, whether it binds the body in mana- 
ges or closes the free utterance of the minds' thoughts, finds in 
him an uncompromising opponent. A witness of the sufferings, 
the wrongs and injustice borne by the king-ridden countries of Eu- 
rope, where the people are but mechanioal puppets, yielding obe- 
dience to the will of their monarchs, and kept in submission only 
by the.physical force of standing armies, he could well understand 
how grateful to the fugitive to this asylum for the o|)pressed, is the 
word of welcome and the hand of friendly greeting ; and when 
occasion offered no one has been more prompt to give public 
manifestations of that glorious impulse which would extend the 
area of freedom or render assistance to those struggling to obtain 
their rights and free themselves from the bondage of flagitious des* 
potism. Let the shouts for freedom be heard in any quarter of 
the Old World, and he stands ready to send back its echoes from 
the New — to send to the brave patriots of other lands, the sym- 
pathies and encouragement of twenty millions of American free- 
men. 

When the tidings reached this country of the late revolution in 
France, of the overthrow of the dynasty of Louis Phillippe, after the 
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Struggles of eighteen years to build it up, he met with the citizens 
of Washington to rejoice in the success which hurled from power 
the ambitious and grasping Citizen King, and restored to the pos« 
session of the masses their rightfhl sovereignty. H© addressed the 
meeting on that occasion, taking a brief review of the conditions 
of the European governments — the efforts of the people to estab- 
lish their freedom and assume their proper part in adopting for 
their own governance a system founded on equality* and justice, 
and in such Ibrm as would most surely ensure their safety and hap^ 
piness. He traced the revolutions of the continent to their sources, 
. to the abuses and oppressiims which, for centuries, had been en- 
grafting themselves upon those governments. The origin of the 
late movements in favor of liberty, be traced to the avowal by the 
present Pope, of his attachment to free principles. ** One of the 
strangest events," said Gen. Cass, in the course of his remarks, 
" in this day of great events, is the origin of these movements in 
favor of liberty upon the continent of Europe. Whence came 
they ? From the Eternal city — from the head of the Catholic reli- 
gion — the successor of St. Peter. Immediately on his elevation to 
the Pontificate, the Pope avowed his attachment to free principles, 
and from the Vatican went out the decree, which is now spread- 
ing through the earth. The Pontiff, who holds the keys of St. 
Peter, has found a key to unlock the recesses of the human heart. 
His moral courage was but the more tried by the difficulties of his 
position. The abuses of the government were the work of ages, 
and had entered into all the habits of life and the ramificaticms of 
society ; and he was surrounded by despotic governments, jealous 
of the first aspirations of liberty, and maintaining their sway by 
powerful armies. The Austrian, too, with his Pandours and his 
Croats from the banks of the Danube, had descended the ridges 
of the Alps, and had spread himself over the sunny plains of Italy. 
Almost in sight of the dome of St. Peter's, he watched, with in- 
terest and with many a threatening word, the progress of the Pope, 
But the work went on. Naples is in a state of revolution ; Tus- 
cany and Sardinia in a state of reform ; and France of apparently 
peaceful progress in the new career opened to her." 

He also supported and voted for the resolution, tendering the 
congratulations of Congress, in the name and behalf of the Ameri- 
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eati people, to the people of France, upoa tho success of their ef- 
forts to consolidate the principles of liberty in a republican form 
of government. 

It was from the same desire to spread free principles and en- 
courage the reformers of Europe, that Gren. Cass supported the 
preposition to send a Minister to the Papal States. Circumstan- 
ces had occurred which contributed to awaken an interest in the 
pditical condition of the Pope's dominions. England, too, was dis- 
cussing the propriety of having an acknowledged representative 
at the Papal court. The United States had commercial relations 
wkh that government, and many of her citizens were residents 
within the jurisdiction of the Pope. For the protection of these 
interests, Gen. Cass argued that policy and wisdom required that 
our government should have a representative there also. 

The struggles of the brave Hungarians, to resist Austrian ag- 
gressions upon their constitutional rights — the unfortunate result 
of those efforts — and the cruelties and barbarities of the Austriim 
tyrants, when treachery had given them the power to torture and 
murder their victims, had awakened throughout Christendom 
the commisseration of civilized nations for the one, and indigna>- 
tion against the other. To Gen. Cass the opportunity seemed a 
meet one, to offer by one strong act of national legislation, the 
ccmdolence of a great people to the oppressed, and an expression 
of their indignation towards the oppressor. Accordingly, on the 
24th of December, 1849, he introduced in the Senate, a resolution 
instructing the committee on foreign relations to inquire into the 
expediency of suspending diplomatic relations with Austria. This 
resolution he advocated in an eloquent speech, setting forth the 
teasons why he proposed such a measure. It was for the purpose 
of rebuking, by public opinion expressed through an established 
government, in the name of a great republic, atrocious acts of 
despotism, by which human liberty and life had been sacrificed, 
under circumstances of audacious contempt for the rights of man- 
kind and the sentiments of the civilized world, without a parallel 
even in this age of warfare between the oppressors and the op^ 
pressed; that the government of the United States might reflect 'the 
true sentiments of the people, and express its sympathy for strug- 
gling millions, seeking, in circumstances of peril and oppression, 
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that liberty which wiis given to them by God, but wrested fiom 
them by man. The effect of such an expression, is beautifully and 
powerfully'^portrayed in the following extract from his speech, in 
support of the resolution. He said : — 

** Here is an empire of freemen, separated by the broad Atlan- 
tic from the contests of force and opinion, which seem to succeed 
each other like the waves of the ocean in the mighty changes going 
on in Europe — twenty millions of people enjoying a measure of 
prosperity which God, in his providence, has granted to no other 
nation of the earth. With no interest to warp their judgment ; 
with neither prejudice nor animosity to excite them ,' and with a 
public opinion as free as the air they breathe^ they can survey these 
eyents as dispassionately as is compatible with that natural sympa- 
thy for the oppressed which is implanted in the human breM. 
Think you not, sir, that their voice, sent from these distant shores, 
would cheer the unfortunate onward in their work — would encour- 
age them while bearing their evils to bear them bravely as men 
who hope — and when driven to resist by a pressure no longer to 
be borne, to exert themselves as men who peril all upon the effort ? 
But where no demonstration of interest on the part of a government 
is called for by circumstances, a sound public opinion is ready to 
proclaim its sentiments, and no reserve is imposed upon their ex- 
pression. It is conmion to this country, and to every country 
where liberal institutions prevail, and it is as powerful and as pow- 
erfully exerted in France and in England as in the United States. 
Its effects may not be immediately visible. But they are sure to 
come, and to come in power. Its voice is louder than the boom- 
ing of cannon ; and it is heard on the very confines of civilizar 
tion. Our declaration of independence has laid the foundation of 
mightier changes in the world than any event since the spirit of 
the Crusades precipitated Europe upon Asia with zealous but mis- 
taken views of religious duty.'' 

For the suffering sons of Ireland, Gen. Cass has publicly evinced, 
on several occasions, his warm friendship and sympathy. When 
famine and disease were decimating that unhappy country ; when 
her noble hearted people had no bread, no resources, but to lay 
down and die from the cravings of hunger, he came to their aid 
with his eloquence and influence in the Senate of the United States, 
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mi secMiN^i th^ ad^tioD^ by that hodj, of a bill a#hpri?ing tjb 
fPr^esidenit to pause to be pofoh^eed m^h provisioos as be.i^^igibt 
i^eM^iii suitable andprc^r, and to cause the same to be tvan^ort^ 
.jMStd t^i^deied, in.tbe uaroe of the govewBient of , the United JStates 
to that. of Great Britain^ for th^ relief of the people of Ireland and 
^ptUnd, suffering from the great oalamity^of scarcity an<l fi^nuae ; 
jm^ c«ds0 authorizing the President, at hie diaeriMiin, ^ emplcqr 
any of the public ships of the United S^aies for the ttanspor^ation 
of the pro?isiQns to be purchased as aforesaid ; and appropriating 
Jfee sum of five hundred thousand dollars to carry into ^ect the 
|)rovisions of the bill. Although Qen^ Gass wt^s aw^re that many 
^i>( his political firiendi^ in the Senate, had doubts as to c<»iBtitu- 
(ipoal power of Congress to pass such a, bill, he gave it his unquali- 
fied support. The following brief ^tract will show how deeply 
:be f<^ for the sufferings of Irekod^s oppressed ehiUr^^--:-her strong 
.^plaims upon the sympathy of the United Statesr-^the advant^es 
: wfe have enjoyed by the immigraticm of her industrious, free-hearted 
:.9on$, who have added to our numbers, and increased the elements 
M our power and pro^rity. Mr. Cass said ;— 
; ",As o»e member of this body, I feel obliged to the senator from 
'K«ptucky for the motion he has submitted, and for the appropri- 
ate rei^arks with which he inu-odnced it. He has expressed my 
sentiments but with an eloquence peculiarly his own. While physi- 
joal want is unlsnown in our own country, the angel of death is 
ji^ryking down, the iamkbing pqnilation ofii^ope^ a^ es^eitdly 
;^ a«Sering people of Ireland. The accounts which reach us 
^firom that country, indicate a state of distress, in extent imd de* 
free, far exceeding any previous experience in modern tines. It 
, is a case beyond the reach of private charity* Its fountains are 
'^diying up before the magnitude of the evil. It is a natiooai oi- 
iMity, and calls for national contribution. The starving milHons 
huve no E^pt ^where they can go and buy cc»rn, that> they may 
Uve and tot die." From our granary of abundance let uspovr 
forth supplies. Ireland has strong claims npcm the syi)B|>athy of 
ibe United States. There are few of our eitixens who have not 
;lrtah Mood in their veins. That country ha9Sent out a large por- 
Itioii of the emignmts who have added aomberii to our population^ 

iftdnstry and enterprise to our^ capital, and the.i)tlier elementfl of 
23 



pow^ and prosperity whieh are doing that mighty work from the 
Atlantic to the PaoifiCi that is already eiPciting the admiration of 
the Old World, and will sttmnlate by its exattiple the exertion of 
the New. Our populaticm of Irish descent have fonght the bat- 
tles of the country with as much zeal and bravery as any class <^ 
citizens ; and from th^ heights of Abraham, where j^ontgomery 
M\j to ^e walls of Monterey, their blood has been poured out like 
water in defense of liberty. 

"We can now send to Ireland, not indeed what she has sent ns^ 
her children — ^those we cannot part with — but food for their rela- 
tives, our friends upon whom the hand of God is heavily laid. In 
a petition presented yesterday by the senator from New-York, wai 
a suggestion which I am gratified to find embodied in the biE re- 
ported by the Senator from Kentucky, and which I should be h^ 
py to see carried into effect : to employ in the transportation of 
provisions such of the armed ships of the United States as are not 
required for the operations of the war. It would be a beautiiU 
tribute to the advancing spirit of the age. The messenger of death 
would thus become a messenger of life; the agents of destruction 
agents of preservation; and our eagle, which has flown above 
them, and carried our arms to the very coast of Ireland, would 
then become the signal of h€|>e, where it has been the signal of 
defiance. I shall lend the bill my support with pleasure." 

The debate on the bill was continued after Gen. Cass concluded 
lag remarks, and Mr. Mason, of Virginia, moved to change its 
character, so as to make it authorize the free transportation of 
food to Ireland in naticmal vessels, instead of being a direct grant 
of money for the purchase and transportation of provisions. G^. 
Cass voted against this amendment, moved by his political friend; 
and thus showed his preference that the measure should remain a 
direct grant of money for relief purposes. Then came the final 
vote upon the bill, and on the 37th February, 1647, Qen. Cass vo- 
ted for its passage, as he declared that he should do when it was 
first brought before the Senate. 

Gen. Cass also supported the bill to enable the President of the 
United States to take temporary military possessicm of Yucatan. 
The executive and legislative departments of that government ha- 
ving, sought the protection df the United States, fVom the attacks 
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of the Indian inhabitants of Yucatan, upon them, Gen. Cass ' 
in favor of the proposition, both for reasons of hmnanity and pdJK 
Hc policy. Tacatan had alsb sought the interposition of both Ikkg^ 
land and Spain ; and the question of interference on the part ef 
the United States, was closely connected witli its policy in regaid 
to permitting any foreign government to plant its standard on thi^ 
continent. On these grounds, Gen. Cass sustained the btlL 
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' Oowrse^f GenerarOasflan the Senate meets with approval fVom the people—Con- 
vention at Baltimore in 1848— Hunkers and Barnburners — ^Votesm Convention 

' —Gen. Cass < nominated for the Presidency — Remarks of Mr. Stevenson Presi- 
dent of the Convention— Gen. Cass' letter of acceptance — Baltimore Resolu- 
tions— Gen. Cass resigns his seat in the Senate — His reception by the people, 
ea his route home— Caonpaign of 1848- -Position of Mr. Van Buren*-The Utica 
Convention — Buffalo Convention — Bitterness of the opponents of the democrat 
tic party against Gen4 Cass— Characteristics of the contest— Confidence of the 
<lemocratic party in their candidates. 

The course of Gen. Cass in the Senate of the United States 
contributed to increase his fame as a statesman, and to add new 
and strong proofs of his attachment to his country and her insti- 
tiollons. Every act of his senatorial career — every sentiment ut- 
tered by him, carried in itself evidence of his nationality as a 
legislator. It seems to have been with him an ever present prin- 
ciple — that mere expediency or tempcMrary advantage should never 
be permitted to supercede the claims upon his judgment, of a well 
feanded and reasonable policy. To meet the whole question at 
cnce and decide upon it, in view of all its bearings and consequen- 
ces, was considered by him better^ than to temporize, and plan and 
intrigue to avert until some further day, the final result. It was in 
tkis bold and decisive manner that he met the exciting and perilous 
question which pervaded the public mind and absorbed public 
attention, previous to the meeting of the democratic Baltimore 
Convention of 1848. The democratic party throughout the union 
may be said to have been at that time, con^aratively unanimous in 
the wish that Gen. Cass should be their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, to succeed Mr. Polk. The numerous manifestations of 
public feeling, which by means of the public press, circulated 
through the country, established the fact, that not only was he the 
fi»rorite candidate of the democracy of a majority of the States, 
tat of the democratit; party within those States respectively. Every 
flection of the Union, except those States having a distinguished 
citizen of their <^wn aspiring to the Presidency, emphatically caK 
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l«d utHMi Gen, d&m id he thcfir eafididate. Tbey had eareiUIy 
noted hid public career/ atid had not forgotten the noUe trak %e 
exhil^ted, when in 1844 he took the iiiE^d, in support of his sno* 
cessM eotnp<^itor befbre the con^rention. His views on the 
Oregon questtony on the slavery question, on the tariflT, on sAh the^ 
leading measures, wete well known to be free from seotiomaHflait 
He regarded the entire country as interested in all these question^,, 
and in acting upon them he was governed by what, i» his jud|^ 
ment, seemed most ben^ftciM to the whole. Such a manias noa^ 
lit to be at the head of the government, at a time when agitation 
aifid painty ^irit and an unhealthy sentimelot on some toptcis^ pre* 
vailed. The *' Wilmot Proviso " had arrayed in its favor, a mam^ 
ber of partisans, and among them a few distinguished and ptciM^ 
nent democrats, whose previous doctrines and practice had b^si^ 
diametrically opposed to its proVist<ms. The excitement on tMi 
question reach^ such a height in the Slate of New York that tw^* 
aet» of ddegates were selected to the Baltimore Convention^ one- 
for, and one exposed to the Proviso. The acerbity of fueling be- 
tween these two parties was so powerful, that no concession eonld 
be obtaihed ilrom either, nor under the circumstanced could e^htt 
participate in the action of the Convention, consequently Ne^ 
York debarred herself from casting a vote fdr the democratic non- 
inee. ' 

The Baltimore convention assembled on the twenty^second df 
May, 1848. Hon. Andrew SteVenson, of Virginia, was chosen 
Frei^dent. It was resirfved that the two-third rule should govern 
in the choice of cariHidates for President and Vice President. ITie 
two s^s of Delegates from New York, claiming seats in the eon- 
vention, the subject was referred to the committee on credentiaki 
The eottmiiittee adopted a resolution, not to open the discnssidi 
between the counting parties for seats in the convention, onlS 
each party should pledge themselves to abide by the depision of 
the convention, and agree to support, l>y all honorable means, tbe 
nomination made by that body. To this resolution the delegattti 
selected at the Utica Convention (characterized as Barnburnetii) 
responded that they would not pledge themselves as required bjr 
the committee on credentials, and that they must be admitted tut- 
^nditionally) or not at aU. 
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Tbe detegates obosea bj the Syracuse Conveotton (<iaUad H oa** 
fcers) lespoaded, that thej ax^knowledged the right of the .conven* 
tioa to settle the question of admissibility — that they w old acquis 
oaoe in the decist<m of the oonventioa^ in d^termitiing which del* 
Ration sfhoald have seats therein and that they would support 
dttcb nominees as the convention, should present for the support 
^)f 4he, democratic pfurty* 

The committe reported to the convention their proceedings, with 
% fesdution in substance that the Syracuse delegates were entitle 
to fl^ts in the convention. 

Leave was granted by the convention to the contesting parties, 
fa advocate their respective claims, and gentlemen from both del* 
i^ations addressed the convention. Upon discussion and deliber* 
ftfion the convention adopted a resolution allowing both setft of 
itelegates from New York to participate in all the proceedings and 
privileges of the oonventi<Hi and to cast seventy-two vote^ bi the 
State, that being the number of delegates from the State of New 
York dfiming seats in the convention. 

The convention being organized, proceeded to nominate a can* 
dldate for the Presidency. On the first ballot, Lewis. Ga^s, of 
Michigan, received one hundred and twenty*five votes, being the 
jFotes in part, of eighteen States. James Buchanan, of Pennsy^ 
Yania, received fifly-five votes, being the votes in part, of eight 
Stales. Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, received fifty-three 
votes, being the votes in part, of twelve States. George M. Dallas, 
of Pennsylvania, received three votes, being part of the vote of th^ 
State of Geor^a. On thijs ballot, the votes of the States were di* 
jrided among the candidates. The whole number of votes cast in 
the convention, was two hundred and thirty^six., The number 
necessary to a choice, one hundred and fifty-seven, (New-York and 
fk^ida not voting ;) and no one having received that number t 
. 4here was no choice. 

On the second bsdlot,Gen. Cass received one hundred and thir«> 
.^three votes, Mr. Buchanan fifty-four, Mr. Woodbury fifty-six, 
and Mr. Dallas Uirce ;— New- York and Florida not voting. No 
•f)|ie receiving two thirds of the votes past, the convention proceed^ 
M a third ballot, when Gen. Cass received one hundred, and fif^ 
mine votes, Mr. Buchanan forty, Mr*. Woodbury fifty-three, mi 



Qtt^ Woi^ fire. No choicq being made> ti^ conventioQ proo^e- 
46d to a iborth bftHot, M^en Gen. C&ss receiTed one hundred and. 
seventy-nine votes, out of two hundred and fifty^four, and was de- 
clared duly nominated by the convention, as the candidate for 
President. The announcement of the result by the president, was 
received with enthusiasm and long continued applause ; the entire 
convention uniting in one spirit stirring shout of approbation. 
The ddegates from , those States which did not cast their votes for 
General Cass, upon the la^t ballot, requested that their vote might 
be changed, so that the nomination might be unanimous. This 
was done; and with the exception of one delegate from Alabama, 
and the Florida delegation, the convention was unanimous in ten* 
dering a cordial and hearty support to the nominee. The Una- 
nimity with which Gen. Cass was selected by the convention as 
the Presidential candidate of the democracy, is alike an evidence 
of the extent and substantial character of his popularity, and of 
his superior qualifications for the office. 

It is a severe but salutary test to which the qualifications of a 
Candidate are subjected, when he is brought undei' the ordeal of a 
two-third vote. None but the truly great can successfully undergo 
the scrutiny of its application,; and he who comes before the peo^ 
pie, endorsed by its approbation, is most certainly entitled to their 
confidence and support. 

From among the ablest statesmen in the country, they selected 
hkn whom they deemed most eminently to possess all the requis^ 
ites necessary to constitute a leader ; to whose support the democ^ 
»acy could rally with pride and enthusiasm. 

Gen. William O. Butler, of Kentucky, was; at a subsequent ses- 
sion of the convention, nominated for the Vice Presidency. 

Tl\e venerable Andrew Stevenson, president of the convention, 
in taking leave of it, at the close of its labors, paid the following 
brief but expressive tribute to the character and capacity of Genc-» 
ral Cass : — 

" I congratulate you,'* said he, **and the country upon the issue 
of your deliberations. I rejoice that you have done that which I 
knew you would do-*— honored yourselves, honored the party, hon^ 
ored the country, by presenting two candiiates worthy-— most wor* 
Ay — to fill these high and distinguished stations. Gentlemen, j^ 
kave discharged that duty. With one of these nominees, I have 
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been intimate from early life. I know him well. I have obderVetf 
Um at home imd abroad, and I can say, unheaitHmgly, that if diftr^ 
be one man of atainless character — if there be one man whose 
claims to public confidence are founded upon private virtue, that 
man is Lewis Cass. 

Gen. Cass was notified of his nomination by a written commu- 
nication from the President and Vice Presidents of the convention, 
to which he returned the following letter of acceptance. 

Washington, May 30, 184.8 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt oT 
*your letter of the 28th instant, announcing to me that I have bewi' 
nominated by the convention of the democratic party its candidate 
fbr the office of President of the United Slates, at the approaching' 
election. 

While I accept, with deep gratitude, this distinguished honor*-- 
and distinguished indeed it is — I do so, with a fearful apprehension 
of the responsibility it may eventually bring with it, and with a 
profound conviction that it is the kind confidence of my ffellow ehi- 
2ens, far more than any marit of my own, which has placed m^ 
thus prominently before the American people. And fortunate 
shall 1 be, if the confidence should find, in the events of the future, 
a better justification than is furnished by those of the past. 

I have carefiiliy read the resolutions of the Democratic National 
Convention, laying down the platform of our political faith, and I 
adhere to them as firmly; as I approve them cordiilly. And while 
thus adhering to them, I shall do so with a sacred regard to " the 
principles and compromises of Uie constitution,'' and with an earii*^ 
est desire for their maintenance '* in a spirit of moderation and 
brotherly love, so vitally essential to the perpetuity of the Union, 
and the prosperity and happiness of our common country ; *' — a 
feeling which has made us what we are, anfd which, in homble re^ 
liance upon Providence, we may hope is but the beginning of what 
we are to be. If called upon hereafter to render an account of nay 
stewardship, in the great trust you desire to commit to me, should^ 
I be able to show that I had truly redeemed the pledges thus pub* 
licly given, and had adhered to the principles of the democratic 
party with as much fidelity and success, as have generally marked 
the administration of the eminent men to whom that party has 
hitherto confided the chief executive authority of the government, 
I could prefer no higher claim to' the favorable consideration, <>f 
the country, nor to the impartial commendation of history. 

This letter, gentlemen, closes my profession of political faith. 
Aeceiving my first appointment from that pure patriot and great 
ffxponnder of American democracy, Mr. Jefferson, more than forty* 
years a^o, the intervening period of my life has been almost whoUy 
passed m the service of ray country, and has been marked by ma-^ 
ny vicissitudes; and attended with many trying circumstances, bodr 
in p^ace and war. If my conduct in thede situations, and the" 



opbtons ifaav6 lie^n cdled upoh to e]q>res», fVom ttme toltme) m^ 
r«]dtion to the great party topics of the day, db no* furhiMi a cleai' 
exposition of my views respecting them, and at the same ticne ai 
sufficient pledge of my faithful adherence to their practical applica- 
tion, whenever and wherever I may be required to act, anything 
further I might now siay, would be a mere delusion, unworthy of 
myself and justly offensive to the great party in whose name you 
are now acting. 

My immediate predecessor in the nominatioh by the democratic 
party, who has since established so many claims to the regard and' 
confidence of his country, when announcing, four years ago, hi* 
acceptance of a sitnilat honor, announced also his determination 
not to be a candidate for re-election. Coinciding with him in hia 
views, so well expressed, and so faithfully carried out, I beg leave 
to say, that no circumstances cah possibly arise, which would in* 
duce me again to permit my name to be brought forward in con^ 
nexion with the chief magistracy of our country. My indinationi 
and ihy sense of duty equally dictate this course. 

No pai-ty, gentlemen, had ever higher motives for exertion, than 
has the great democratic party of the United States. With an 
abiding confidence in the rectitude of our principles, wi^ an un^ 
shaken reliance upon the energy and wisdom of public opinion^ 
and with the success which has crowned the administration of the 
goyernment, when committed to its keeping, (and it has been so 
committed during more than three-fourths of its existence,) what 
has been done, is at once the reward of past exertion and tne mo- 
tive for future, and, at the same time, a guarantee for the accom* 
plishment of what we have to do. We cannot conceal from our- 
selves that th&te is a poWerAil party in the country » differing fbom 
us in regard to many of the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment, and opposed to us in their practical application, which will 
strive as zealously as we shall, to secure the ascendency of their 
principled by securing the election of their candidate in the coming 
contest. The party is composed of our fellow citizens^ as deeply 
interested in the prosperity of our common country as we can be, 
and seeking as earnestly as we are, to promote and perpetuate it 
We shall soon present to the world the sublime spectacle of thm 
election of a Chief Magistrate by twenty millions of people, witii- 
out a single serious resistance to the laws, or the sacrifice of the 
life of one human being — and this, too, in the absence of all force 
but the moral force of ourinstitation^ ; and if we should add to 
all this, an example of mutual respect fur the motives of the con^ 
tending parties, so that the contest might be carried on with that 
firtnness and energy which accompany deep conviction, and Widi 
as little personal asperity as political divisions permit, we should 
de more for the great cause of human fifeedom throughout the 
world, than by any other tribute we could render to its value. 

We hate a government founded by the will of all, respon^ble to 
the power of all, and administered for the good of all. The very 
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fif 8t article o( the democratic creed teaches that the people ve^ 
compet^it to govern themselres : it is indeed^ rather an axiom than 
an article of political faith. From the days of General Hamilt<Hi 
to our days, the party opposed to us, of whose principles he was 
the great exponent, if not the founder — while it has changed its 
name, has preserved essentially its identity of character ,* and the 
doubt then entertained and taught of the capacity of man for self 
government, has excited a marked influence upon its action and 
opinions. Here is the very 8tarting-p<Hnt of the difference between 
ti^e two great parties which divide our country. All other differ- 
ences are but subordinate and auxiliary to this, and may, in fact, 
be resolved into it. Looking with doubt, upon the. issue of self 
government, one party is prone to think the public authority should 
be strengthened, and to fear any change, lest that change might 
weaken the necessary force of the government ; while tlie other, 
atropg in its convictions of the intelligence and virtue of the peo^ 
pie, believes that original power is safer than delegated, and that 
the solution of the great problem of good government consists in 

S^verning with the least force, and leaving individual action as 
ee from restraint as is compatible with the preservation of ihe 
social system, thereby securing to each all the freedom which is 
not essential to the well-being of the whole. 

The resolutions referred to by Gen. Oass in his letter and which 
he adopts as the exponent of his political creed, to which he would 
firmly adhere, and which he cordially approves, are the iollowing: 

Resohtd^ That the American democracy place their trust in the 
intelligence, the patriotism, and the discriminating justice of the 
American people* 

Resolved^ That we regard this as a distinctive feature of our 
p<^tical creed, whicK we are proud to maintain before the world 
as the great moral element in a form of government, springing from 
and upheld by the popular will — and we contrast it with the creed 
and practice of federalism, under whatever name or form, which 
seeks to palsy the will of the constituents, and which conceives no 
imposture too monstrous for the popular credulity. 

Resohtdy therefore, That, entertaining these views, the demo- 
cratic party of this Union, through their delegates assembled in a 
general convention of the States, coming together in a spirit of 
concord, of devotion to the doctrines, and faith of a free represen* 
tative government, and appealing to their fellow citizens for the 
rectitude of their intentions, renew and re-assert, before the Amer- 
ican people, the declarations of principles avowed by them^ when 
on a former occasion, in general convention, they presented their 
candidates for the popular suffrages ; — 

1. That the federal government is one of limited powers, de- 
rived solely from the constitution, and the grants or power , sliown 
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agents of the goTernment» and that it is inexpedient and dangerous 
lo e3Lercise doubtlul constitutional powers. 

2. That the constitution does not confer upon the general gov- 
erninent the power to commence and carry on a general system of 
internal improvements. . 

3. That the constitution does not confer authority upon the fed- 
eral goyernment^ directly or indirectly, to assume the debts of the 
several State s, contracted for local internal improvements, or oth- 
er State purposes, nor would such assumption be just and expe* 
dient 

4. That justice and sound policy forbid the federal government 
to foster one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to 
cherish the interests of one portion to the injury of another por- 
tion of our common country ; that every citizen, and every sec- 
tion of the country has a right to demand and insist upon an e^uai« 
ity of rights and prireleges, and to complete and ample proteetieg 
of persons and property from domestic violence or foreign aggres- 
sions. 

6. That it is the duty of every branch of the government to en- 
force and pract^e the most rigid economy in conducting our pub- 
lic affairs, and that no more revenue ought to be raised than i^ 
required to defray the necessary expenses of the government, and 
for the gradual but certain extinction of the debt created by the 
prosecution of a just and necessary war, after peaceful rdations 
shall have been restored. 

. 6. That Congress has no power to charter a national bank ; that 
we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best . 
interests of the country, dangerous to our Republican institutions 
and the liberties of the people, and calculated to (dace th^ busi- 
ness of the country within the control of a concentrated money pow- 
er, and above the laws and the will of the people ; and that the re- 
sult of democratic legislation, in this and all other financial mea- 
sures, upon which issues have been made between the two political 
parties of the country, have demonstrated to candid and practical 
men of all parties, their soundness, safety and utility in all busi- 
ness pursuits. 

7. That Congress has no power under the constitution to inter- 
fere with or ccmtrol the domestic institutions of the several States, 
and that such States are the sole and proper judges of everything 
in their own affairs, not prohibited by the constitution ; that idl 
efibrts of the abdyitionists or others made to induce Congress to in- 
terfere with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in rela- 
tion thereto, are calculated to lead to the most alarming and dan- 
gerous consequences ; and that all such efforts have an inevitable 
tendency to diminish the happiness of the people, and endanger 
the stability and permanence of the Union, and ought not to be 
countenanced by any friend of our politTcal institutions. 

8. That the separation of the monies of the government from 
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banking instkations is indispensable for the safety of the fonds af 
tbe government and the rights of the people. 

9. That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the De* 
claration of Independence, and sanctioned in the constitution^ 
which makes oars the land of liberty, and the asylom of the op* 
pressed of every nation, have ever been cardinal principles in the 
democratic faith ; and every attempt to abridge the present privi- 
lege of becoming citizens and the owners of soil among us, ought 
to be resisted with the same spirit which swept the riien and sedi- 
tion laws from our statute books. 

The, doctrines of these resduticNEM have been si^ctioned by sev- 
eral successive national democratic conventions, and are the basisi 
of the organization of the democratic party of the union. Th^ 
{tfinciples tnculeated in some of them have been, since their pro* 
mvlga^ion) incorporated in the laws of our coui^y. 

Gen. Cass on accepting the nomination tendered to him, resign- 
ed his seat in the senate of the United States, as Senator of the 
State of Michigan, and retamed to his residence in Detroit. His 
route was one continued scene of greeting and welcome, the spon- 
taneous offering of a people, of their heartfelt and enthusiastic ad* 
miration of his conduct as a pnUie man. Having on every proper 
occasion, declared without equivocation or reservation^ his politi* 
cal principles, he determined to await in the retirement of his 
home, the deoision of his fellow-citizens of the RepuUic, in ik^ 
great contest then approaching. 

The Presidental campaign of 1 848 will long be remembered as 
the most exciting contest that has taken place in our country. The 
fipiestion of abolishing slavery had become by the artiftces and iba 
trigues of wily politicians involved with the question of admitting 
new territories under the protection of our constitution and laws. 
A party organized itself upon the basis of n<m admission^ of any 
new territories, unless the restriction imposed by the ** Wilmot 
Proviso" was incorporated in the act of admission. No doubt a 
large number of those who advocated the doctrine of the Proviso, 
were honest in their intentions of putting a limit to the extension 
of slavery, and of confming it within the boundaries where it then 
existed, biit there were meU) who stimulated the advocacy of this 
doctrine, and encouraged the organization of a party founded upon 
it alone, who were not sincere in the position ihey assumed direct- 
ly upon the principle of the proviso. The personal friends of a 
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4iatinguu4iod man, who had been elevated hj the democracy to the 
highest office in their gift^ conceived that latterly, the democratic 
par^ had not done justice to his claims upon their iUrther au(^fxi, 
bj^ refusing to xe^non^nate hi^ for the Presidency after his de&at 
in 1840, resolved that the democratic party of the union, should 
,feel the maj:k of their displeasure. To promote their object, they 
. aeized upon the Proviso, and having constructed uppn it an orga* 
o^sation separate and distinct from the two great parties, invited , 
allt whom disafiection, disappointment, or selfish ambition actuated^ 
tp jpin their i^andard. A convention was held at the city of (Jtica 
ia the State of New York, in the summer of 18i6, at which Martin 
.Van.Bureu was nominated for President. He accepted this nom« 
jui^atiQn, although conscious that by so doing he would desert the 
standard of principle he had supported through a life of di^tin^ 
guisbed public service, and might place in perilous danger the 
party which for so many years had honored him with their confix 
fjeoce. Subsequently to this convention, a gi^neral meeting of this 
newly organized political faction was held at Buffalo, New York. 
Jt was composed of the disaffected of the democratic and whig 
parties, and the abolitionists. The result of the convention, 
after much disagreement, was the ratification of Mr. Van Buren's 
Xiomination at Utica, and the ncmiination of Charles F. Adams, of 
Soston, for Vice-President. The latter gentlemaut a son of 
John Quincy Adams, and an hereditary opposer of democracy in 
evciry form, was thus {daped by the side of one whose pure 
4mooracy never was qfiestioned until the^ disorganizing con- 
duct of his personal friends, in connection with the selection 
of delegates to the Baltimore Convention of 1848, awaken- 
ed the suq^icion that '' New York's favorite son " bore rankling 
in his bosom, in the peaceful quietude of Lindenwald, an inveter- 
ate resentment against the democratic party. What rendered the 
course of Mr. Van Burci^ more reprehensible than it otherwise 
inight have been, and confirmed the opinion that private|[rie& had 
very much to do with his acceptance of the Utica nomination, was 
the incontrovertible fact, that the doctrines in regard to slavery, 
promulgated by the xxm^entionof 1848, ai»l cordially supported by 
iiift. Cass, weee identical in every req>ect with those promulgated 
^y ^convention of 1840, wUch nooanat^ Mr. Van Bfiren aa 
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the democratic candidate for President. And more than thb. 
The resduttohs declaring the sentiments of the Contention of 
1840, were previous tohs sessioti/ pr^ared by the late Hon. 8ihui 
Wright and submitted to Mr. Van Bnren for examination. He 
not only approved of them, generally, but suggested, as aj^ears by 
a letter of the late Gov. Hill of New Hampshire, that the resoln* 
tion relating to the slavery question, should be pointed andunequi* 
vocal : and upon his suggestion the concluding clause of that 
resolution was added to the draft, viz :-— '' That all eflbrts of the 
abolitionists or others made to induce Ccmgress to interfere with 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation thereto^ 
are calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangeroiss conse- 
quences ; and'that all such eiforts have an inevitable tendency to 
diminish the happiness of the people, and endanger the stab|Qty 
and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced 
by any friend of our political institutions." 

In Mr. Van Buten's inaugural address, he fbrther sanctioned 
the doctrine of the convention, by asserting that he '^ must go into 
the Presidential chair the inflexible and uncompromising opponent 
of every attempt on the part of Congress, to abolish slavery in the 
District of Cdumbia against the wishes of the slareholding States. 
**It now only remains for me," said he, '* to add, that no bill con- 
flicting with these views, can ever receive my constitutional sanc- 
tion," 

The platform of doctrine upon which the democratic party of 
1840 with Mr. Van Buren stood, the platform of 1844 with Mr. 
Polk, and the platform of 1848, with Gen. Cass, were precisely 
identical in all those things, which Mr. Van Buten and his fridnds 
supported in 1840, and repudiated in 1848. If the doctrines were 
sound in 1840, when Mr. Van Buren pledged hims^f to their sup- 
port under all circumstances, what other motive could he have in 
1848 to oppose and denounce them, than the sde and persond one 
of chagrin and disappointment, because the democracy wished to 
transfer a portion of then: confidence to other eminent men, and 
afford him the opportunity to enjoy that retirement and repose^ 
which his years and public services entitled him to. 

The regular opponent of Gen. Cass for the Presidency, was 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, nominated by a convention of the Whi^ 
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pmy, held at Philadel{yhia in Jane, 1848. The oiiUta^y achieve 
mmtB of Oea. Taylot in the war with Mexico, had won for him a 
high place in the affisctions of the people. He was brought for- 
ward by his' friends as a candidate for the Presidency at an early 
day. He was n6t connected with any poHlical party, nor were his 
opinions on any of the leading measures generally known. Let^ 
ters from indivrduals, in different pans of the Union, reached him 
in his camp on the battle field, soliciting him to declare himsdf a 
candidate for President. To these letters Gen. Taylor replkj, 
expressing himself ready to receive the votes of any of his fellow 
citizens who were disposed to sustain him. The Democratic party 
had chosen their candidate, and were therefore not to be classed 
amfong the supporters of Gen. Taylor. The Whig party were 
alone his reliance for a nomination and support, jret he would not, 
nor did he from the time his name was first mentioned in connee. 
tion with the Presidency, to the day of his nomination, commit 
himsi^lf to the support of any of the principles by which that party 
was characterized. 

By tte time the Philadelphia convention assembled, the leaders 
of the Whig party, convinced that the elements of discord had 
fairly begun to work among the Democratic ranks, and having first 
in view, as paramount to all else, the defeat of Gen. Cass, they 
determined that it would be better to go before the people with a 
emididate who could not be charged with having supported Whig 
principles, Uian one who had been identified with them. Besides, 
Gen. Taylor had declared that, whether nominated or^ not, he 
D^uld nt>i withdraw his claims to the confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens. Hence he was nominated by the convention, and placed 
iibefore the people icir their support, on the ground of his military 
giory and success. The convention neither adopted resolutions 
nor an address, but silently hoisted the flag of Gen. Taylor and 
adjourned. 

The convention having made no declaration of principle, and 
its candidate, Gen< Taylor, being equally non-committal, the con- 
test assumed a new character, solely one of opposition to the de- 
mocratic nonrinee and the party which sustained. him. Thus eve- 
ry element of opposition could unite in aid of the one controlling 
dbject. No principle being at issue for them to contend for, no 
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mi^er how greatly t^ey B^ig^t 4ifier |i$ panjr m^ni lh^$r cpoM figlit 
ihdoUer ta sboulder on the {^atforpi of ifjapo^tum which a combi- 
nation of drcumstaBCes had eceolAd for .tbetn* II was thua ^mi 
tinpf^cedepted excitemea^ and partiaan.spirit litat dm eoutest waa 
carried on. No meaus^ fair or fopl, were lefl unuaed, to defeat 
Gen. Cass, The Whig pwty, really, did not care wheth^ ^en. 
Taylor was elected or not, so long as Gen. .Cass was defeated, 
lliat party would have hailed the elect^^ <rf Mr* Van Bi^ren as a 
&iumph of their own> No event in the political world would, at 
^y time, so exasperate the pditiciaas of the Whig paity as the 
election of Gen. Cass to the Presidency. With such determined 
.and unscrupulous oppone^its, it was a matter, of no great sarpriae 
that the Democi;atic party was not successful in 1848. A course 
of political warfare, until then vmknown in party tactics, was 
adopted — a disregard of every honorable principle which had ever 
be6>re governed the congest of parties for power. The pditical 
c^inions of Gen. Cass were mierepresented in every manner^ the 
skill and ingenuity of his opponents could devise^ his private 
character was slandered, and acts of his lifoi which are generally 
considered as conferring honor, and w<^thy of respect, were tunn- 
ed against him, apd distorted into weapons of injury. . 

The aggregate rote polled at the election of 1S48, for Cass, 
Taylor, and Van Buren, was; 2,872,000, of. which Qen, Cass r^^ 
ceiyed 1,219,962; Gen. Taylor 1,360,752, and Mr. Van Burw 
291,349. Mr. Van Buren undoubtedly received a sufficient num- 
ber of. depiocratic votes in the free State? to turn the scale in (a^Yix 
.of Gen. Taylor, By this influence the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania, in reality Democratic by a large majority, w<wrc 
made to cast their electoral vote for the Whig candidate, giyipg 
him sixty*two votes in the electoral cdlege. Taking into conside* 
ratiqn the vote ca^t for Van Buren, Gen. Cass received a very 
large majority of the votes of the people, over Gen. Taylor^ but 
the majoiity against him in two of t^ larg^t States of t|)e Union, 
having the .greatest electoral vote, gave the pteponderance to Gen. 
Taylor. 

It is not the purpose of this work to enter b.^ leDigth into a dis- 
cussicm of the political princ^les of any party. To mention m 
outline the general features which marked the Presidential electi^m 
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of 1848, is deemed sufficient to convey to the reader a correct 
idea of the position of the Democratic candidate in that contest. 
The Democratic party, it is true, were defeated, but not; on the 
ground of their principles or of their candidate. They were sat- 
isfied of their correctness — were not discouraged by the result— 
and maintained without diminution their confidence in and attach- 
ment for their candidate. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Effects of defeat in I848^1ncrea8ed confidence of the people in the political 
▼iewi of Getr. Cass — He is re-elected to the Senate — First session of the thirty- 
first Congress — Importance of the questions before it— The feeling of the south 
--Course of ultra politicians — Efforts of Compromise — Propositions of Messrs. 
Clay and BoU-^Mr. Footers Resolution — Gen. Cass^ remarks — Remarks in re- 
ply to Mr. Berrien — Report and Bill of committee of thirteen — Amendments to 
the bill— Opposition to the admission of California-^Remarks of Gen. Cass— 
The '' Fugitive Slave " bill— Suggestions of Gen. Cass in relation to it— Com- 
promise measures — ^Their effects^Efforts of Gen. Cass and other eminent men 
to create a sound state of feeling in regard to slavery — His remarks at a public 
meeting in the city of New York— Extract from his letter to the Democratic 
Union festival, at Baltimore — His action on the slavery question approved b^ 
the people — Repeal of Resolutions of Instruction by the Legislature of Michi- 
igan— unanimous re-election of Gen. Cass by the Legislature of Michigan, in 
February, 1851. 

The defeat of the democratic party, in 1848, was the means of 
causing a salutary change in the views of many prominent and in- 
fluential men, who, in that contest, had either supported with in- 
difference or openly opposed the majority of their political friends. 
An examination of the real position of the democratic candidate, 
tested hy cool and dispassionate reason, and CQnfirme4 by results, 
convinced them, that the standard he had raised was the right one 
for the safety and interests of the country. Investigation produced 
conviction, and conviction confidence in the purity of the national 
doctrine, upon which Gen. Cass had staked his reputation as a 
statesman, and his success as a candidate for the Presidency. This 
confidence was exhibited by the general wish of the democri^ie 
party that Gen. Cass should be re-elected to' the Senate to fill the 
unexpired portion of his original term of six years. The legisla- 
ture of Michigan, of 1849, obeyed the voice of their constituents, 
and their political friends elsewhere, and Gen. Cass resumed his 
seat in the Senate of the United States. 

The first session of the thirty-first Congress, in 1849 and 1850, 
was peculiar for the exciting and important character of the pro- 
positions brought before it. The south had for years complained 
of infringement by the north upon their rights as members of the 
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Uoion — not only in commercial matters^ but in the more domestie 
and peculiar institutions existing among them. The course pw^ 
sued bj ultra politicians of both north and south, had its effect in 
fomenting a state of feeling, which daily increased in bitterni^s3 
and exasperation. The wise statesmen of the land endearored ta 
avert the evil which they foresaw would inevitably beflill the Union^ 
if the discord and dissension between the north and the south were 
not removed. Eminent men, from both sections, united in devis- 
ing measures calculated to allay the irritation. Several methods^ 
of compromise were brought forward, and debated most ably and 
arduously, through a session of eight mcmths. Messrs. Clay, Foote 
and Bell severally proposed terms of compromise and adjustment 
of the questions in controversy between the free and slave States^ 
connected with the subject of slavery. The propositions of Messrs^ 
Clay and Bell, were embraced in a series of resdutions which die*> 
ited much discussion. Mr. Foote simply introduced a resolution 
to the effect, that it was the duty of Congress, at that session, to 
establish suitable territorial governments, for California, Deseretv 
and New Mexico. Gen. Cass supported this resolution, and, as 
Mr. Hale,, of New Hampshire, had intimated that he should move 
the application of the Wilmot Proviso to the resolution, thus brings 
ing up again that vexed point for discussion, Gen. Cass availed- 
himself of the opportunity to express his views upon its constitu- 
tionality and expediency. Opening his argument with a prelin^ 
inary remark upon the abstract character of the resolution, and 
arguing that Congress had not unlimited power of legislation over 
the territories ; and drawing a distinction between the right to in- 
stitute governments for territories, and the right to legislate over 

their internal concerns, he said : — 

' « * . « . • • * # ' 

There is no clause in the constitution which gives to Confprem 
express power to pass any law respecting slavery in the territories. 
The authority is deduced from various sources, which I propose 
to examine by-and-by. But every construction which would give 
to a foreign legislature jurisdiction over this subject of slavery — by 
foreign I mean not elected by the people to be affected by its TOts, 
nor responsible to them — ^would equally give it jurisdiction ov«r 
every other depairtment of life, social and political, in the territo- 
ries : over the relations of husband and wife, of parent and chiW, 
of guardian and ward, as well as over the relations of master and 
servatit ,* and embraehif, wltlna Urn iq>here of its operations, the 
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whole circle of human rights, personal and political—life, hberty, 
mad property in all their various modes of enjoyment. I say '* the 
power of Congress over slavery ;" for, if we have power to .abolish 
It, or to exclude it, we have power to institute it. We possess 
complete jurisdiction over the subject ; for there is no intellect, 
Irowever acute, which can so limit the legislative right of action, 
if it exist et all, as to apply it to the exclusion of slavery, and with- 
hold it from its institution. If any one doubts this proposition, let 

' him turn to the Constitution and show the limitation. Before I 
ean believe that such a power was granted, so remote from the oh- 
i^cts of the government which the framers of the constitution sought 
to establish, belonging exclusively to the local questions affectmg 
the different communities into which we are divided, I must aban- 

« '^on many of the illusions I have cherished respecting the wisdom 

v6f the statesmen who composed the Convention of 1787. 

* I* m m m * * 

Reverting to the proposition that Congress has unlimited pow- 
er of legislation over the territories, the first reflection which strikes 
Ike inquirer, is, that if this power were intended to be granted, no- 
thing was more easy than for the Convention to place the subject 
beyond doubt by a plain expression of the object. Instead, then, 
of five or six clauses of the constitution, some with remote relation 
4o the subject, and some with none at aii, which are in successioa 
relied upon as the foundation of this power, we should have had a 
clear authority for the exercise of one of the highest attributes of 
government; the highest, indeed, the right of unlimited legisla* 
Son. The clause most frequently quoted in suppwt of this right 
is that which provides that *' Congress shall have power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
titory or other property belonging to the United States." But I 
liave no hesitation in saying, that if general jurisdiction over life 
tad liberty was intended to be granted by this provision, its phrase- 
ology is little creditable to the person who prepared it or to the body 
which adopted it. Heretofore the universal judgment of our coun- 
try has pronounced that the Constitution of the United States is 
not less admirable for the foirce and perspicuity of its language than 
fx* the principles it establishes and the government it instituted. 
Proper words in proper places have been till now the characteris- 
tie Mature of its mode of expression. But if the power to mcike 
mtedful ruks and regulations/or the property of the United States 
^— lor this b the. grant, asd all the grant— conveys full legislative 
««thOTity over this projw^rty and over all persons living in the «aBie 
»^ion of odwntry, making man the mere incident of property, cer- 
tainly never were words nvwre unhappily chosen, nor a reputation 
for clearness and certainty more iinja»tly acquired. That the con- 
vention^ when they intencUd to grant full legislative power, knew 
^at terms to employ, is manifest fromthe phraseology of the provis- 
ion for the government of the Federd District, and of places ceded 
^for the erection of forts, magazines, arten^s, dock-yards, and 
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Other needful buildings." Here the right to e^cercise exclusive 
legislation is given in express ternis, admitting no doubt, and the 
very words are employed which are best adapted to convey the 
power intended to be granted, and no other power. When, there- 
fore, a construction i s put upon the authority to make needful 
rules and regulations for property, which carries it far beyond the 
obvious import of the words, those assuming this ground are bound 
to explain why similar language was not used to grant similar pow- 
ers, and by what ] ust rule of implication ^ phrase so limited is made 
to convey a power so unlimited. How is it that, in the same in- 
strument, to exercise exclusive legislation and to regulate property 
convey equally a general jurisdiction over all the objects of human 
concern? No man has done this, No man has attempted to do 
it ; and it is an obstacle, in limine, which, till removed, is insup- 
erable. 

I have looked over the discussions on this subject with a view 
to ascer^tain whence this power is derived by the various speakers 
or writers who have taken part in this controversy, and it is not a 
little curious to analyze the different opinions, and to find what 
diversity of sentiment prevails respecting the true ground of Con- 
gressional interposition. There seems lo be a sort of consentane- 
ous admission that the power exists, but then comes the diversity 
of views when seeking to justify its exercise by the provisions of 
the Constitution. 

The principal reliance, till recently, for the support of this genr 
eral power of legislation has been upon that clause of the Consti- 
tution already quoted, which authorizes Congress to ** dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the terrilo* 
ry or other property belonging to the United States." More re- 
cently, however, as the subject has been, investigated, this clause 
has found less favor, and other provisions have in succession beeu 

brought forward as justifying Congressional interposition. 

* # ♦ * »•# ♦' 

Much of the confusion which accompanies this subject hias ob- 
viously arisen from the use we now make of the word ** territory y** 
applying it to those political communities which are organized un- 
der the name of Territorial Governments, and considering it as so 
applied in the Constitution. Indeed, so prevalent is this notion 
that, in an address of the Democratic members of the Legislature 
of New York, dated in April, 1848, this clause is quoted as though 
it read territories or " other property belonging to the United 
States;'* thus fixing upon the word its acquired political significa- 
tion. And this example has been followed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where one of the most intelligent members says, ** the 
Constitution speaks of territories belonging to the United States.** 
This use came by time, for the ordinance of 1787 obviously eai- 
ployed the word territory as descriptive of a region of country be- 
longing to the United States, and which had been ceded to them 
by the members of the Confederacy. The " western territorjif'^ 
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"was its popular designation, and it is thus trailed in an act of the 
old Congress passed May 20, 1785, entitled " An ordinance for 
ascertaining the mode of disposing of lands in the western territo- 
ry." The meaning is here geographical, and not political ; for no 
government was established there till more than two years after 
this period. And the proceedings of the old Congress abound with 
its use in that signification, proofs of which will be found in an act 
of April 13, 1785, in another of May 9, 1787, and yet another of 
May 12, of the same year, all before the passage of the ordinance 
for the government of the northwestern territory. Then came that 
ordinance providing for the government of this region oT country, 
this territory y or land, or domain, as it is indiscriminately called 
in the legislative and other ofiicial acts of that period. Its more 
appropriate political designation seems to have been " district** 
for the cwrdinance commences by declaring ** that the said territory, 
[or region of country,] for the purposes of government, shall be one 
district, subject, however, to be divided into two districts, as fu- 
ture circumstances may, in the opinion of Congress, make it expe- 
dient." And these districts were each to constitute a government, 
with a governor and judges to " reside in the district," who arc 
to " adopt and publish laws in the district," and eventually, with 
a partially elective legislature, having authority " to make laws in 
;all cases for the good government of the district," &c. 

The territory or region of country is thus organized into a po- 
litical district ; and had these local communities, which we now 
call Territories, preserved this term district as descriptive of their 
political organization, or been known as Colonies, the English de- 
signation for remote possessions, we should probably never have 
lieard of the extended construction now given to this power of ma- 
Jcing needful rules for territory or land, and other property ^ As 
in the Ordinance, so in the Constitution, both adopted in the^ same 
year, the word territory retains its geographical signification, and 
it was only by time and custom that it sometimes came to mean 
political communities, distinct from the geographical region where 
these are established. But this use of the term, I repeat, was un- 
known at the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 

What, then, is the true import of this constitutional power, to 
make needful rules and regulations for the public property 1 If 
jthis were a question of the first impression, and a construction 
were now to be put upon this clause unembarrassed by practice or 
precedent, it is so clear in its phraseology and objects, that it is 
not probable there would be any diversity of opinion upon the sub- 
ject It would be conceded that it gave to Congress power to dis- 
pose of, use, and preserve the public property, wherever situated, 
and to exercise any power fairly "needful** to attain these objects. 
^The slightest analysis establishes this construction. It is property 
alone which is the subject of tbe grant ; and its disposition, and 
in connection with that, its use and preservation, are the objects. 
The frame of the sentence places this beyond doubt. The pnrase 
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•^territory or other property," makes territory one of the classes of 
property, and was doubtless here introduced as far the most impor- 
tant of them, being the Western Territory, the great fund destined 
to relieve the finances of the infant Confederation. He who de- 
nies this, is beyond the reach of philological reasoning. 

# m ♦ ♦ # 

Now, it is manifest that if the power to make needful rules and 
regulations conveys a general grant of legislative authority, then 
the express clause for the exercise of jurisdiction with the consent 
of the States was unnecessary, and the Government of the United 
States, wherever it Owns property, possesses by the act of owner- 
1ihip complete legislative iurisdiction within its limits. 

For it is to be observed that this power "to dispose of and make 
needful rules and regulations," attaches to the public property 
whether found in the States or Territories, and is the only autho- 
rity by which the public lands, wherever situated, are sold. And, 
consequently, the people living thereon, are subject to Congress- 
ional legislation, and may be placed beyond the reach of State au- 
thorities. Either this consequence follows, or the very same words, 
operating upon the very same subject^ convey powers altogether 
different. 

It is under this authority. that our whole system of land laws has 
been established ; that land has been surveyed and sold, trespasses 
prevented or punished, intrusions prohibited, and the proceeds of 
the national domain realized and carried to the national treasury. 
The laws for these purposes are general in their operation, not ap- 
jplicable to the Territories alone, but embracing in their action 
Hhoae portions of all the States where this kind of property exists. 

And these laws, passed by virtue of this clause relating to the 
public property, cease to operate as soon as the United States cease 
to own such property. If a tract of land, wherever situated, 
whether within a State or Territory, is paid for and sold, all the 
provisions for the security of the United States, arising out of this^ 
special clause of the Constitution disappears at once, and the tract 
passes into the common mass of property, subject to all the usual 
incidents, and governed only by the usual local laws. 

But it is yet strenuously contended, though certainly not with 
the same earnestness of conviction which marked the earlier dis- 
ciissions of this subject, that the natural and obvious import of this 
clause, giving Congress power to make needful rules and regular 
fionsfor the public property, is not the true one, but that it gives 
complete legislative jurisdiction over the property itself, and over 
all the persons living within the Territories of the United States. 
And why ? I have examined with some care the long debates up- 
on this subject, and I find there are two different views taken of 
this clause, both of which unite in the same conclusion, but sepa- 
rate in the process by which it is reached. Those who advocate 
the one, contend that the word "territory" does not mean land 
-alone, but includes also political jurisdiction; thus making Ameti- 
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can citizens a part of the national property, which Congress may 
•'dispose of," or otherwise regulate at its pleasure. The advocates 
of the other, who certainly bring to this discussion greater nuoi^ 
bers, as well as higher talents and position, while conceding that 
the word "territory" in this connection means land^ maintain that 
the right to make needful rules and regulations concerning it, ne- 
cessarily conveys unlimited powers of legislation over such prc^er- 
ty, as well as over the political communities, called Territories, 

where it is to be found. 

« # * * * 

If the word "territory" here includes the right of jurisdiction, 
it follows that it was the intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to confer upon Congress the power to sell this jurisdiction over 
all the western cessions, and that this clause accomplishes the ob'- 
ject. For, whatever be the true meaning of the word "territory," 
whether soil or dominion, or both, the authority granted is an au- 
thority to dispose of or sell it, equally with "other property." No 
process of analysis can separate the right to sell the "territory" 
from the right to sell the "other property." Congress, by thig 
construction, could sell to every man the right of jurisdiction over 
his section or quarter section, as well as the right of soil ; or it 
could sell the title to one man, and the jurisdiction to another, or 
both, or either to a foreign State, or to its subjects. The bar« 
enunciation of such a proposition carries with it its o^n refutar 
tion. I cannot deal with it as a subject of argumentation. The 
power, under any circumstances, to cede a portion of the United 
States is, to say the least oi it, a very doubtful one under our Con^ 
stitution. For myself, I can find no such grant of authority in that 
instrument. Its powers are preservative, not destructive. I am 
speaking of a direct unquestioned cession ; not of the fair settler 
ment of a disputed boundary with a foreign nation,, where the ques- 
tion is uncertain, and where the act of adjustment establishes the 
true line of demarcation. But that the Convention of 1787 should 
make it a fundamental provision of the new Government that it 
might alienate from this country, at its pleasure, and by the acre, 
too, its vast western domain, the object of so much solicitude and 
the cause of so many dissensions, almost terminating in separa* 
tion, is a proposition equally at variance with our political history 
and with the spirit of our politiced institutions. And what stiu 
adds to the surprise which this course of reasoning is so well cal- 
culated to excite, is the fact that gentlemen who seek by construc- 
tion to give to Congress this unlimited power of cession are among 
those who contend most strenuously for the obligation and inviola- 
bility of the ordinance of 1787, and for its virtual recognition by 
the Constitution ; notwithstanding that ordinance places the westr 
em territory beyond any other final disposition than that of ad- 
mission into the Union, with all the rights of the original members. 
The other construction, which deduces a new power of unlimi- 
ted jurisdiction from this constitutional authority "to dispose of 
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aod mfdce needfol rules and regulations concerning the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States/' concedes that 
territory is here land and property, but maintains tliat the needful 
regulation of it includes complete jurisdiction — not only the pow- 
er to establish territorial governments, but to legislate for the ter* 

ritories in all cases whatsoever. 

» * * ' » » 

I have already referred to what the Supreme Court said in ano» 
ther case ; but I renew the reference for a different purpose, and 
extend the quotation to show whence this power, in the opinion of 
the Court, is derived. 

** The term * territory,' as here used, is merely, descriptive of 
one kind of property, (says the Court,) and is equivalent to the 
word lands ; and Congress has the same power over it as over any 
other property belonging to the United States ; and this power is 
vested in Congress without limitation, and lias been considered (a 
cautious expression, by^he-by) the foundation upon which the ter- 
ritorial governments rested." And they refer to a preceding opin- 
ion, where the Chief Justice, speaking of this article, and the pow- 
ers growing out of it, applies it to the territorial governments, and 
says, ''all admit their constitutionality." . And again : Florida^ 
while a territory, was " governed by that clause of the constitution 
which empowers Congress to make all needful rules and reguln- 
tions respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States." The word "territory," the Court says, " is here 
synonymous with land." Using the . synonyme, the phrase will sub- 
stantially read thus : Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make needful rules and regulations concern^ing the land of the 
United States. And we are asked to believe that this guarded 
clause conveys complete jurisdiction, full power of legislation over 
the land itself, for all purposes, and over the individuals or commu- 
nities, not only living upon it, while public property, but living up- 
on it after it ceases to belong to the United States, and also upon 
those living in the same region. We have seen it laid down that 
this power is ''plenary," and that rules and regulations concerning 
land, necessarily confer "complete jurisdiction" over land ana 
men also. 

We can well understand that a power to sell the land of the Uni- 
ted States, and to make needful laws concerning it, gives the right 
of legislation for all purposes fairly connected with the use and 
sale of that kind of property, and necessary to these objects. The 
right to survey it, to convey it, to improve it, to protect it, and to 
use the various means properly required therefor ; for these purpo- 
ses concern the land, and the laws operate upon individuals in re- 
lation to their purchases, and upon all others who interfere with 
the rights of property in the United States. But how does a mur- 
der concern the land ? or a marriage ? or a note of hand ? or any 
of the infinite variety of acts which pass between individuals in 
civilized communities? And if they do not, whence comes the 
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Congressional power of legislation, by which such acts are to be 
commanded, or prohibited, or punished ? The Supreme Court 
indeed says that the power of Congress is without limitation ; but 
the Constitution says it is not. The Constitution says, in the first 
place, that it must be needful ; and, in the next place, that it roust 
concern the land ; and both of these injunctions are limitations, 
and guarded ones, too, upon the exercise of legislative power. 
Needful, not for all purposes ; not for general jurisdiction ; but for 
the objects of the grant of power, which concern the land, and 

cannot be separated from it. 

# * « * « 

The second argument urged in support of the authority of Con- 
gress to legislate over the Territories is derived from the war and 
treaty-making power, which bring with them as an incident the 
right of acquisition, and this is followed by the right of legislating 
over the country acquired. Besides many speakers who have ad- 
vocated this doctrine in debate, and a majority perhaps have done 
so, there are eminent authorities who avow the same opinion, 'and 
whose views are entitled to great consideration. 

The effect of the war-making power upon the right of acquisi- 
tion is, under our Constitution, an inquiry purely speculative, as 
no territory has ever been added to the Union by that process. 
Though the principle is thus broadly laid down, yet it is rather 
difficult to conceive how the mere act of war, though it bring con- 
quest with it, can permanently annex a foreign country to the Uni- 
ted States without the interposition of some department of the Gov- 
ernment constitutionally competent to indicate the national will on 
the subject ; and if this be so, the war-making power cannot be said 
to make the acquisition, or, in other words, the annexation, though 
it may afford the opportunity of its being made. The act of con- 
quest and the act of annexation are, in such a state of things, as 
different in their character as in their operation. A treaty of peace 
confirming the conquest,, and making the cession, carries the ques- 
tion to the treaty-making power. What course will be pursued 
to declate or to secure annexation, in the very improbable event 
of the conquest of a foreign country by the United States, with the 
determination pf the Government utterly to subdue it, and to des- 
troy its political organization, so that no authority could exist to 
giVe its assent to the terms proposed by the conqueror, is a case 
so little likely to happen as scarcely to deserve a place, even as a 
subject of speculation, in an elementary treatise. 

* #» # » »# # m #,. 

Another assumed ground for the exercise of this power is the* 
right to admit new States. 

*• The purpose," [of the right of government,] says a member 
of this body, " is to train up a nation of freemen, and to fit them 
to share in the privileges of this Union. Whatever is necessary 
to this object Congress is authorized to do." — Mr. Berrien, vol 1, 
jp. 875. 
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' F6> myseif, sir, I take it that the reason for the exercise; of this 
power of government by Congress, is simply that the Territories 
may be gorerned, and not left without political organizationi and 
as there are no means provided for the institution of a government 
by the people of a terifitory, Congress has interfered to attain that 
object. 
,,.# #.* « » « * # «* 

If the right to admit new States gives the right to Acquire terri^ 
tory before it becomes a State, with a view to its government by 
Congress, in order that it may be admitted into the Union, it seems 
to me many other constitutional powers of Congress would equally 
justify foreign acquisitions, in order that these powers might be 
exerci9ed over them. Because you can admit new States, .there- 
fore you can acquire territory wherein to form them* Because 
you can lay and collect taxes, &.c., therefore you can acquire ter- 
titory where they may be levied and collected. I am speaking, as 
Judge Johnson was speaking, of the incidental and not of the di- 
rect power of Congress. The direct power of adipission makes no 
distinction between foreign and domestic States, and therefore 
sanctioned the annexation of Texas. But, if Texas had been a 
colonial possession, and we had sought to acquire it before its ad- 
mission, we must have found some other provisicm of the Consti- 
tution th^ this, to justify such action. In the one case the act of 
admitting is the exercise of a direct power; in the other, the act of 
ficquiring is for the purpose of admission, and is, therefore, an in- 
cident which precedes, if I may so speak, instead of followipg, the 
power to which it is incidental. The derivative operates first, not 
as a means to aid the operation of the principal, but to call the 
principal into existence, by furnishing the subject, without which 
It could not be exercised. This proposition is not in the book of 
the Constitution, nor justified by its spirit or objects. 
. 4. The right to sell. 

5, The right of ownership. 

6. The right or duty of settlement. 

Each of these rights is assumed and advocated as a justification 
for the exercise of " complete jurisdiction" over the Territories; 
and I place them together because they bear a new relation to one 
another. 

I have sought in vain, in the earlier opinions of the courts and 
in the views of the commentators on the Constitution, any support 
of the doctrine that the rights of sale or of ownership necessarily 
carry with them unlimited jurisdiction over the country to which 
«liey are attached. It is one of the discoveries which we owe to 
this prolific controversy, and has been urged with a good deal of 
zeal both here and at the other end of the Capitol^ 

But sir, this assumption of necessary action which claims for 
Congress the right of entire legislation over the Territories, is met 
and refuted by the fact that Congress from 1787 to this day, has 
n^ver exercised any such power, and, therefore, its exercise is not 
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necessary in order to dispose of the publio land. I ha?e alr^y 
adrerted to tl^ great difierence^ both in principle and practice^ 
between tbe right to organize governments and the right to exer- 
cise full legislative jurisdiction, endeavoring to show that whatever 
justification, whether from necessity or construction, there may be 
for the former, there can be none for the latter. I have remarke4 
that in the various speeches, decisions, and essays, which touch 
this general question, th^e is no established distinction preserved 
between the exercise of these powers, the one or the other being 
often referred to in convertible terms ; and one of our ablest memt 
hers thus states the question : 

•* Has Congress the right, tinder the Constitution, to legislate fof the 
territory of the United States, organize governments for the inhabitants 
residing therein, and regulate within it all matters of local and do^iestitt 
eoneern ? I believe this question [not qoestioos^ the speaker evidently 
considering the power as one and the samel can be satislactorily answe^ 
ed in ihe affirmative." — Mr, Dix^ vol. 1, p, 862. 

And yet it is very clear that thepreservation of legal order being 
the object to be attained, as a constitutional justification for the 
action of Congress, if this has heen attained without the exercise 
of the power to regulate *' all matters of local and domestic conh 
cern, ' then the fact is decidedly shown that such general power Is 
not necessary to the sale of the public land, sach land having al- 
ways been sold without it. The Territorial Governments, have in 
all cases conducted the internal affairs of the Territories; and not 
one single instance of legislation by Congress can be produced, 
providing for the punishment of offences in the Territories, except, 
indeed, in those cases arising out of its peculiar jurisdiction, con- 
ferred by the Constitiition, and which applies equally to them and 
to the States. That peace and good order; which gentlemen con- 
sider 60 essential to the sale of the puhlic land, have been preser- 
ved by Territorial, and not by Congressional legislation. I repeat 
emphatically, that not a single exception to this proposition is to 
be found in the statute-book. There are, indeed, some half dozen 
provisions concerning civil rights, which have no relation to the 
fair power of estabFishing a government, but belong to the internal 
domestic affairs of the people themselves, which may be found in 
the ordinance of 1787, and in the subsequent action of Congress. 
But waiving", for the present, the objection in principle to their 
introduction, and granting that Congress knew what was for the 
benefit of the people better than they did for themselves, and that 
these instances for their interference were wise, and wisely con- 
ducted, still no man will contend that they were necessary to ttt 
preservation of order, or that the attainment of that object alone 
justified their introduction. 

m * # • 

The provision of the Constitution which declares that " all debts 
and engagements entered into before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion shall be as valid against the United States, under this Consti- 
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tcttidii, as uQder the Confederation," has boen reUed upon as gran* 
ting or establishing the power to exercise complete political jutta^ 
dtotion over the Territories. 
The argummit is thus urged : 

^* That ordinance, then, {the ordinance df 1787.] was a compact, an en* 
gagement, a contract, between the people of the United States,* in their 
collective capacity, and the people who should inhabit tbis new territx>ry.'^ 
— Jlfr. Murphy, v<d. 1, p. 680. 

A compact is a constitutional engagement. This ordinance, 
therefore, is rendered valid, so far as regards the Territorial gov- 
ernment of 1787, "and this express acknowledgment of this com- 
pact by Congress, after the adoption of the new Constitution, as 
well as the recognition of it by the Constitution, made it binding, 
ratified it, and cured it of any unconstitutionality under the Con- 
federation which, it might previously have been obnoxious to." — 
(Same,p, 680.) 

So far as r,espects the " express acknowledgment of this compact 
by Congress, after the adoption of the new Constitution,** as I know 
nothing, I have nothing to say. It has no place in this discussion. 
The a^novtrledgoient of Congress, even if any were to be found, 
cpuld not change the constitutional nature of this territorial ** com- 
pact," as it is called. Its validity must be tested by the Constitu- 
tion itself, and not by Congressional acknowledgments. Territory 
since acquired (the speaker contends) may be governed in conse- 
quence of the right of acquisition, while all the region embracing 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tenessee, is a casus omissus, for which 
^e Constitution provides no power of government ; for I have al- 
ready remarked that the cessions of the States could not enlarge 
the powers of Congress. 

What I have to say upon this subject I shall say very briefly. 
In the first place it is clear to me, from the words and the context 
and, I may add, from the evident objebt in view, that the clause 
'respecting " debts contracted and the engagements entered into " 
has no relation to the exercise of political power. 

In the next place, the whole argument is founded upon a palpa- 
ble error, which the most cursory examination should have detected. 
The territorial government, established by the ordinance of 1787, 
was no compact. It assumes no such characteristic in that instru- 
ment, though this error has been so general that one of the most 
distinguished members of this body speaks of the ordinance '< as 
assuming the form qfa compact" It assumes to be merely an or- 
dinary act of legislation, "ordained by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled," agreeably to the formula then in use. The local 
government is organized, with all the provisions which concern it, 
in eleven sections or divisions, which occupy two-thirds of the or« 
dinance, and it would have been perfectly absurd to declare these 
temporary arrangements " a compact between the original States 
* and the people and States in the said territory, and forever unal- 
' terable, unless by common consent." Why, they have been al- 
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tered time and again by Congress, without the slightest <^po8itioti, 
afiid no voice has ev^r been raised to .object to these alterations on 
account of this inviolability. The judges were at first appointed 
during good behavior. This tenure was afterwards reduced to 
three years. The legislative council were to be elected by Con*- 
gress from a list containing double the necessary number, nomina- 
ted by the House of Representatives. This eventually gave way 
to a popular election. The governor at first had the appointment 
of all officers, but the concurrence of the legislative council in his 
nomination was afterwards required. The delegate to Congress 
was elected by the, Legislature. This election was subsequently 
given to the people. These changes, and there are many more in 
the several governments, upon which the ordinance of 1787 oper- 
ated, are enough to show that they were considered within the 
control of Congressional authority, protected by no character of 
inviolability. 

But it is all idle to talk about the compacts in the ordinance of 
1787. The articles so designated are destitute of the very first 
elements of reciprocal obligation. There was but one party to 
them. The other party had not yet come into being, or, rather, 
the other party was not heard at all ; for it was composed of the 
inhabitants then living in the Territory — ^the settlers upon the 
Wabash, in the Illinois country, in the Detroit country, at Green 
Bay, and at Prairie du Chien. These constituted the counter party 
then in existence, and this compact was declared binding upon 
them and their descendants, and irrevocably so, without their con- 
sent and without their knowledge. Why, sir, if there had been 
but one man in that country — and there were many thousands, and 
among these not a few emigrants from the States — he would not 
have been bound by a compact he never heard of, and to which 
his consent was never required, either expressly or impliedly, and 
much less the people then there. As to making a contract with 
unborn States and millions, by the simple act of a foreign body, 
constituting itself one of the parties, and acting for the other, and 
without any means being provided for procuring their assent in all 
time, either by the act of the then existing or of any future gene- 
ration, by an acceptance of the terms held out, or by any other 
mode, had not our own ears told us the contrary, we might well 
have doubted whether a man could be found to contend for so 
strange a doctrine. 

Besides the want of parties, there was a total want of power. 
No man with any regard to himself, looking to the articles of the 
old Confederation, can deny this, even if we had not the authori- 
tative declaration of Mr. Madison, when speaking of it as a ques- 
tion neither disputed nor disputable, to which Mr. Adams assents. 
The articles are utterly sileat on the point, and the exercise of the 
power was an open assumption of authority. If the " engage- 
ment,*' supposing there to have been one, wanted validity, the 
Constitution gave it nppe, but left it as it found it. A member of 
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the other House, whose zeal certainly outstripped his discretion 
when be said, in quoting his previous opinions, that ** he had ego- 
tism enough to believe his as good as any other authority/' and in 
doing so ''that he but followed the examples of the courts in 
which it was the regular and every- day practice to cite their own 
decisions/' declared also, quite ex cathedra^ that ** he should be 
able to show, &.C., that these six articlea of the ordinance were 
for ever binding, unless altered by mutual consent, and that no 
one in Indiana had ever been * silly enough ' to doubt the validity 
of the ordinance/' {Mr. Pettit, vol. 1, p. 718,) It is not the va- 
lidity of the ordinance w^ are now seeking as an ordinary act of 
legislation, but its inviolability or perpetual obligation. The speak- 
er confounds two propositions entirely different in their nature. 
Let me ask him if any one in Indiana ever doubted the power of 
the people of that State to assemble in convention, and to intro- 
duce slavery there if they please?- — to abolish the English com- 
mon law, and substitute the Code Napoleon, or the Louisiana code^ 
or even the contunie de Paris ^ which at one time was the law of a 
part of LidlafflEij or nature of hail for offences^ or find a better 
remedy tor the preservation of personal liberty than the writ of 
habeas corjms ?^alJ which are declared by the ordinance to be 
forever unalterablej but by common consent, or, in other words, 
they are questions of internal policy, which the people are not 
sovereign enough to touch without the consent of Congress I 
had supposed, till now, that the new Stales were admitted into the 
Union on " lui equal footing with the original States, in all respects 
whatever." But if this doctrine of the perpetual obligation of 
this ordinance be correct, the new States and the old States oc- 
cupy very different positions in the Union, and the powers of the 
latter are much greater than those of the former. As a citizen of 
the Northwest, I object toto cmlo to this humihating difference, 
and I doubt if the gentleman will find many converts to his opin- 
ion in his own State, 

In support of his views^ he asks where the United States got 
the title of the public landsj but in one of the provisions of this 
"compact," which prohibits the new States from any interference 
in their disposition. Why, sir, the United States got the title of 
the public lands from the deeds of cession of the States, who 
owned them, and Congress got the power to sell and control them, 
not from the ordinance, which, as we have seen by the opinion of 
Mr. Madison, and which may be seen at any time by a reference 
to the Articles of Confederation, was valueless for that purpose; 
but from the constitntioual authority to make '^ all the needful 
rules and regulations" respecting them, which was introduced to 
secure this very object 

There can be no doubt, sir, that this form of a compact was 
given to these important articles of the ordinance, in the absence 
of all real power over the subject, as hav^ing somewhat the appear- 
ance of a mutual arrangement, and therefore obnoxious to lesiv 
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cdDsure than a direct assumption of authority would have been. 
The first ordinance, (for that of 1787 is the second,) the ordinance 
of April 23, 1784, which, however, was repealed by the other be- 
fbre it went into operation, contained also this declared compact, 
but in a much more imposing fc^m than it afterwards assumed. 
It provided, that " the foregoing articles shall be formed into a 
charter of compact, shall be duly executed by the President of the 
United States in Congress assembled, under his hand and the seal 
of the United States, shall be promulgated, and shall stand as fun- 
damental constitutions." &c., &>c. I presume this pushing com- 
pacts into constitutions for the new States by the sole authority of 
Congress was afterwards thought to be going a little too far, and 
the more modest form was finally adopted. 

It is a singular commentary on the positive declarations of the 
inviolability of this ordinance, that at the very time they were made, 
an act of Congress was passed, almost without opposition, viola- 
ting this ordinance in a fundamental particular. And we have 
been told by the chairman of the judiciary committee of the sen- 
ate, that although the question was raised before the committee, 
four of the members out of five considered it of no weight, and 
the bill passed this body without even a discussion upon it. Among 
the articles of compact was one which provided that there should 
not be less than three nor more than five States in the Northwest 
Territory. This power had been exhausted, and the five States 
admitted into the Union. But a large portion of the territory has 
been detached from these States, and now forms part of the Min- 
nesota Territory, to be organized into a separate State, or to form 
part of another, with the country west of the Mississippi. So much 
for the irrepealable articles of compact. 

* » . » * * 

Now, sir, as to the congressional precedents. But, before I pro- 
ceed to consider them, permit me to make a quotation from the val- 
uable work of an able and accomplished jurist, and most worthy 
man, the late Chancellor Kent. How an expositor of our Consti- 
tution could maintain the existence of a legislative right by the 
mere exercise of a legislative power, as I know not, I shall not at- 
tempt to explain. It is another proof that if we have not fallen on 
evil times, we have fallen on strange ones. 

''It would seem from the various congressional regulations of 
the territories belonging to the United States, that Congress have 
supreme power, and the government of them, depending upon their 
sound discretion." 

So much for the statute book, instead of the constitution. 

But, sir, let us look at these congressional regulations. Fifteen 
territorial goyernments have been organized since the adoption of 
the constitution, differing in detail, but with one general principle 
pervading them, not rigidly adhered to, indeed, but sufliciently 
marked to show that it was the guiding feature of legislation — the 
right of the local governments to conduct the internal affairs of 
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tl^ek regpectire Terr Tories. This series of legislation cerUiolf 
proves, j^ Judge lytarshall says, the possession of the power, aocl 
that its exerxuse has been necessary ; but it leaves its origin to be. 
spught elsewhere, in the will of the people, expressed in the char- 
ter of their government, or in the very necessity pf the case. 

I have said the ''local governments,'' but I do not mean by that 
expression, that ia t^e, earlier ages of territorial political history, 
tbese governments were controlled as much as they should havi^ 
bjeen by the people. They were not ; for a very unjustifiable sys- 
tem was introduced — that of authorizing the governqr and judgea 
to pass laws by adopting them, and, of course, with many changes 
frqm the Jaws of the original States. No one would be now 
found hardy enough to propose such a plan ; it is among the thinga 
that have been. It preserved, indeed, the distinction between the 
general and ttie local governments ; but it confounded all the just 
divisions of power, and in principle annihilated every , vestige ol 
popular right It was a mere act of arbitrary power. 

No man can turn over the original articles pf confederattoni 
without b€;ing sensible that Mr. Madison was right when he said 
that in assuming^ the administration of the public lands^ and ma- 
king them productive, and in erecting temporary governments over 
the Tc^rritories, Congress had acted without the le^st color of con- 
i^Utional authprity. 

, From one end to the other of that instrument there is not a sia- 
gle grant of power which, directly or indirectly, looj^s tp such ob- 
jects. The whole was a mere assumption, justified only, as Mr. 
Madison says, by the ''public interest, the necessity of the case, 
which imposed on them the task 0/ overleaping their constitutional 
Unai^." A gentleman, now no lopger here, who investigated this 
subject, as he did all others, with great care, has supposed that, as 
Mr, Madison stated the defects of the confederation, and the ne- 
p^ssiXy pf supplying th^m by a new government, this consideration 
leads almost irresistibly to the cpnclusion that he viewed the pro- 
vision respecting "rules and regulations" as the foui^dation of po- 
litical jurisdiction.— (Mr. Pix,.vol. 1,863.) This is not so, sir. 
The old Congress did these things without color pf authority— 
directed temporary governments, provided for the admission of new 
States, and assumed the administration and sales of the public 
lands. The former was a power spent — it Had performed its office^ 
Th^ political organiz^ation embraced all the territory then held by 
the United States ; and it is not at all probable, though the gene- 
ral provisions were doubtless knpwn, that the details pf the ordi- 
nance were ever critically examined by the convention, who were 
occupied by subjects then vastly more important to them ; though, 
indeed, a member of the Hoiise suggests that, as the convention 
asd the old Consmis sat at the same place^ there was probably a 
conference^ at which the prdinance^ pr some of its subject?, were 
discussed and mutually arranged. The convention sat at Phila- 
d^hia, and the Congress at New- York ; and thus falls this coar 
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jdcttire^ buitt updn a supposed boinoideni^e of time and place. And 
tfaUB it happened that there is no reference whatever to this ordi* 
nance to be found in the constitution, either directly or indirectly, 
nor any provision for the institution of temporary governinents, the 
necessity for such a case not being foreseen — ^tne power having 
been acted upon and spent. 

But the admission of new States was provided for, being obvi- 
ously a power that Congress would be called on to exercise ; un- 
less, indeed, thisnew doctrine, that the ordinance was among those 
"debts and engagements" which the constitution declared shouts 
continue valid ; for, in that case, new States could have been ad- 
mitted upon the original pledge, and any other grant of authority- 
was unnecessary. 

And the administration, too, of the public laws could not T)e car- 
ried on without the action of the new Congress, exercised almost 
from day today ; and the necessary authority ^ this purpose was 
provided by the power to dispose of the public property and to re- 
gulate it. 

And here the constitution stops, leaving the right to establish' 
temporary governments unprovided, the power having been exer- 
cised de facto, and no other territory remaining; not because the; 
subject was not examined ; but because it was examined and judg- 
ed unnecessary, as is proved bv the rejection of the following pro- 
position in the convention declaring that Congress should be 
clothed with power "to institute temporary goveriiments for the 
new States arising therein,'^ 

* ♦ -■ * * '* . ' 

Why, then, have Congress exercised the power of governing the 
Territories ? and why has their action been submitted to in the 
absence of kitr constitutional authority 1 Let the remarks of Mr, 
Madison, on the assumption of the same power by the Congress of 
the confederation, and in which he participated, give the only an- 
swer that can be given to the question : "All this has been done,** 
he says in theTederalist— that is, governments have been organ- 
ized, &.C., '^without the least color of constitutional authority.'* 
He adds that he imputes no blame to Congress, because they could 
not have done otherwise. "The public interest, the necessity of 
the case, imposed on them the task of overleaping their coustitu* 
tional authority." As I have already remarked, sir, there are clear 
indications, in the opinions of Judge Marshall and of Judge Story, 
that this "necessity of the case," or "inevitable consequence," was 
in their view, one of the grounds of justification for the action of 
Congress upon this subject, since the adoption of the constitution. 
^♦Perhaps," savsthe former, "the power of governing a Territory, 
&c., may result necessarily from the fact that it is not within the 
jurisdiction of anyparticukr State, and is within the power of the 
United States." The latter adopts the same idea when he says, 
" it must ccmsequently be under the dominion and jurisdiction of 
the Union, or it would be without any government at all." This 
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coriditiofi 6f thtngd imposed the moral necessity to which both tha^^ 
Congress of the confederation and the Congress of the constUution^ 
have yielded. Nomt, sir, I dm ds far as Mr. Madison was frook^ 
seeking to justify political action by the oft repeated plea ef neces**. 
sity. It has noplace in a constitutional ccnle.' It is a mere «fr<t 
sumption, and nothing more nor less. But when such a case hap- 
pens, they incur the responsibility who yield to the necessity, and 
must throw themselves upon the country for their justification. I€ 
supported by public sentiment, they are safe; if not, they and their 
measures miist fall together. Certainly it is the moral duty of any 
counfry, holding distant possessions, to institute gorernments ftar, 
the preservation of social order. And here, and l^e alone> is the* 
foundation of the power of government as exercised by Congress.^^ 
It was assumed to preserve social order in distant regions; ancl^ 
had it been^ confined to its proper purpose, the institntiott of ^ov-' 
ernments without interfering in the internal concerns of the peo** 
pie to be governed, k wduld everywhere have gone on to ite proper 
corisuiihination, the establishment of State gdvernment^ without bar- 
ving its validity called in question. There were at first no pecu^* 
liar circumstances to call public attention to the few violations^ ^ 
the great principle of self-government, which these organic law* 
contained, and, with one exceptioti, these interferences were for 
the assertion of gr^at well known principles, founded ia the Eok 
glish law, and a£>pted into ours, and were thus the less likely t&' 
provoke investigation into the validity of their origin. All the 
Territories have been governed upon this general principle of Coih* 
gressional jurisdiction, leaving to the people to be affected by them 
the plissnge of laws suited to their condition— ^a prindplenot <»ily' 
safe in itself, but fandiliar to every American, as being the very 
cbnditi6n daimed by our revolutionary fathers, tvhen they com-' 
menced their discussions with Ikigland. The violations of it wer^ 
few — different in different organic laws, and unnecessary An all — 
and when pointed out to the public attention, by the circumstances 
of the trnies, were strenuously objected to, as justified neither hy 
law or necessity, and therefore derivihg no sanction from prece« 
ding' legislation. ' 

Upon this subject of territorial government, Congress begai» 
right, and it is difficult to ascertain why they afterwards admitted^ 
m^fications at war with the true principles of safe legislation^.^ 
The original ordinance of April 28, 1784, the predecessor itfifar 
ordinatice of 1787, provided that the "settlers on any territory to 
purchased" might, on application, receive authority from Congress 
to meet tc^ther and establish temporary governments, &>c. 

Now, sir, among all the other reasons given folr the exercise of 
legislation by Congress over the territories, there is but one whieb 
drives it from an express grant of power in the constitution, and^ 
lliat grant is found in the authority to dispose of and make ruieeR 
and regulations for the public property. I put the propositions 
thus, because it is thus put by the supreme- court. If this clause 
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contain within itself '' complete jiirisdiction " and " plenary pow- 
ers " of legislation over ail persons living on the public property, 
but till it becomes a State of this Union, then the Wilmot proviso 
is constitutional, and, as a member from the west says, '* this gov- 
^nment could sell the territories into slavery.'^ 

If; on the otficr hand, the power of superior legislation, is deduced 
aB an auxiliary to some other Congressional power, or to some ^U^ 
tributtj or what not, then its exercise is limited by Uiecircumstan- 
ees^ to which it owes its origin. All the clauses in the Constitu- 
tion, and all the clauses out of the Constitution, which have been 
r^rred to as the foundation of this power, require itsexeroke 
tsolely as the means of insuring law and order to the public tenrl- 
tory. That power, as Mr* Madison says, is in '' suspension of the 
great priaciple of self-government, and ought not to be extended 
tother nor continued longer than the occasion might fairly re- 
<}tttre " 

And yet this principle of limitation, so obvious, and so obviously 
just, is considered by an eminent lawyer in the Senate as absurds 
He cannot, he says, conceive a greater bundle of absurdUies than . 
a proposition that a territorial legislature may exercise local pow* 
era which Congress cannot. Well, sir, those of ua, credulously 
inclined, find our^ves in pretty good company, whioh furnishes 
some relief to our self-love thus sensibly wounded. Mr. Madison's 
opinion I have just queued, and I will quote another, which ear- 
ned some weight with it once, though now it Hseems a good deal 
oi^ of fashion, and has even become an ahswrdUy, It is to be. 
fcmnd in the declaration of the Continental Congress of 1774, an4 
thus reads : The English coli^ists '' are entitled to a free and ex- 
cJu^we power of legislation in their several provincial l^islatures, 
where their rt|^ of representation can alone be preserved in all 
cm%» of taxation and internal polity,'^ d&o. 

«. , « « « «- « « 

Tte power, whaleter it is,, cornea from the people of the United 
States. And hi^e is precisely the root of the err^. which Jeads to 
^ th^e metaphysioal subtleties. What the Constitution permits 
Congress may do, and nothing more. If the Constitution permits 
il to institute governesents for tbeterritcMries, and withhoMs the 
r%ht to int^leie in their int^emal concerns^ while the femaer may 
be exercbed^ the latter must be avoided, and all the scholaetic re* 
feibmeRts of the olden or of the latter tiines oann^ change, in end 
jot Of tittle, this fundamental propoditkm. This new political ax- 
iom will hmrdly supersede the Constitution. Congress assumes the 
right to autht^rize the people of the territories to meet in conven- 
tion to ferm constitutions and State govertunents. In lik^ man- 
ner it assumes the right to authorixe the people of the terriUMries 
to exercise many of the privileges of self'^overnment. And ite 
{M>wer todo this must be tried, not by itapower to d^ a |^eat deal 
more, but by the, great eharta*, the fountain of ite authority* 
Whether this diffbrence in fact ^ists. between the power oS gof- 



ernment and the pbwer of internal legi^tk>n underthe ptiaei^pios' 
of the constitution, imprecisely one rf the brandies of the inquiry 

before u&. 

« * m ' « * . # « 

And this brings me to the nature of this congtessional legidt- 
tion, ind its effect upon the people of the territories. Does it en- 
able them to exercise a portion of their natural rights, by provid- 
ing for the organization of thfeir government, as the acts of Gdn- 
gress passed for the purpose enable them to elect their convenlion, 
and form a state (jonstitution ? or does it confer upon them thesfe 
rights, as well as the means of enjoying them I Do they belong 
to Congress first, and are they then doled out to the people as far 
and as fast as may suit the Congressional temper, or as some Mtt- 
^sing political struggle may permit? Had it not been for the les- 
son which this discussion has taught us, I sdiould not have «up* 
posed there was a man in this broad i^publtc wbo'was not willing 
merely, but anxious to render to C8&s«r the th'mgsthat areC^ssar's 
-—to attribute to the people the things that belong to them. But 
it is not ao. The doctrines we have heard advanced upon this 
suHeet are preeisely those which are at war with human fVeedda 
in Europe, and which have achieved a temporary triumph in £kiii- 
gary, in It^ly, and in Germany ; and they are maintained and il- 
lustrated by the satne, or by kindred arguments crnd observations. 
We are Sovereign ; therefore vbe have the right to legislate imr 
"the territories in nil cases whalsoetfer. The major includes themU 
^or ; therefore we, the greater, have unUfhited legislation over ike 
less. There can be no half sovereignty ; therefbre the territories 
have no rights. Congress is made to confer a power it does m^ 
possess, and thence it follows that these unfortunate eommwiUies 
may he soM into slavery, and so on to the end of the chapter, 
from Poland to Oregon. And human rights are thus frittered away 
and sacrificed, not to constittiitkmal principles, but to metaphysi- 
cal refinements which might tdmost provoke^the euvy of the Stagy* 
rite himself, and of the whole peripatetic school he founded. And 
in a similar spirit it is clearly proved that, as one man does not 
make a people, we must show by some demonstration how many 
it takes for that purpose, and how far apart they must reside to 
make two people; or it is vain to talk of their rights or their 
wrongs, or to secure the one or redi^ss the other. He who undeih 
takes to apply the square and the compass to human rights, natu- 
ral or political, will find he is dealing with a subject beyond hk 
reach, and which has eluded many a mightier grasp than hie own. 
And we are asked, where did the people of the Territories ^et 
the right to legislate for themselves ? Where did they get M 
They got it from Almighty God ; and from the same omnipotent 
and beneficent Being who gave us our rights, and who gave to our 
fathers the power and the will to assert and maintain them. 

I am not speaking of a revolution. This is a just remedy for 
violated rights. But 1 ^m speaking of a right inherent in every 
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^bmammiy'**^\M of halving % share ia making the laws wbioh arn 
to govern thein» aod of which nothing but despotic power can de- 
prive them. That power in Europe is the sword. Here jpolitical 
metaphysics come to take its place. The people of the Territories 
^[et the opportunity of enjoying this right of government, of bring- 
ing it into practical operation ^ from Congressional interposition, 
-Imd they then possess it with no other limitations than those arising 
<Nit of the Ccmstitution and of their relations to the United States. 
Their powers of legislation embrace all the subjects belonging to 
the social condition. There is no act of Congress respecting any 
of the territories which undertakes to enumerate the various objects 
0f legidatiouy and then to confer jurisdiction over tbem^ The 
-ivhole power is conveyed, with the very few exceptions 1 have sta* 
led, and theiBe are expressly withheld. The only one, indeed, I 
now recollect, though I do not speak positively, except general 
provisions for the security of private rights, is the unconstitutional 
^ause prohibiting slavery : and it follows, from these views, that 
rtbe territorial legislatures possess full auUiority over all the con- 
cerns of life ; over the relations of husband and wife, of parent and 
^ild, of guardian and ward, and, if the interposition of Congress 
ifl unconstitutional, over the relations of master and servant, inclu- 
ding the condition of slavery. Hence, then, the objection we have 
so oAen heard repeated, that these legislatures cannot act upon 
Hthis subject, because Congress, having no power itself, can grant 
none for that purpose, is destitute of any real foundation. If, in- 
deed, there is any constitutbnal prohibition, director fairly implied, 
whieh opposes their exercise of this power, then of course it is 
withheld from them. As that question is not in my way, I shall 
4iot turn aside to seek it, but shall content myself with saying that 
leeeno such prohibition, and that I believe the people of the 
Territories have just the same jights in this respect, that the peo- 
ple of the States have ; and that it is a part pf their power, of 
legislation, of which they cannot justly be dqurivedi I^et bun who 
«eeks to deprive them of it turn to our great charter, and put his 
finger upon the restriction. 

But, sir, I may well appeal to those who find in the Constituljon, 
or out of the Constitution this power to control the Territories by 
the Wilmot proviso, whether it is a power that ought to be exer- 
cised under existing circumstances. 

Here is one-half of a great country which believes with a uria- 
Oiimity perhaps without a parallel in grave national questions, that 
the Constitution has delegated to Congress no such power what- 
ever. And there is a large porticMi of the other half which enter- 
::taitts similar views : while of those who see in the Constitution 
sufficient grounds for legislative action, there are many who admit, 
sindeed probably there are few who deny, that the question is not 
free from serious doubts. 

Besides the want of constitutional power, there are at least four- 
-.teen States of tbe Union which sec in this measure a direct attaejc 
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Upoo ihw rights/aod a dwreffi^^ of th^r ff^W^fp, agd uUsrjesta^ 
as injurious in itself as it is oSensive to their pride of character^ 
and incompatible with the existence of those bonds of amity which 
are stronger than constitutional ties to hold us together. No map 
C2Ln shut his eyes to the excitement which prevails there, and which 
is borne to us by the press in countless articles coming from legis- 
lative proceedings, from popular assemblies, and from all the soujt- 
ces whence public opinion is derived, and be insensible to the evil 
day that is upon us. I believe this Union will survive all the dan- 
gers with which it may be menaced, however trying the circump 
3^apces in which it may be placed. I believe it is not destined to 
jperish till long after it shall have fulfilled the great mission confi* 
ded to it of example and encouragement to the nations of the earth 
who are struggling with the despotism of centuries^ and groping 
their way in a darkness once impenetrable, but where the light of 
knowledge and freedom is beginning to disperse the gloom. But 
Mi maintain this proud position, this uitegrity of political existence* 
on which so much for us and for the^ world depends, we must caije- 
fully avoid those sectional questions so much and so forcibly depre* 
cated by the Father of his Country, and cultivate a spirit of mutual 
jregard, adding tp the considerations of interest which hold us to- 
gether the higher motives of afiection and of affinity of views and 
,of sympathies. S^d will be the day when the first drop of blood 
is shed in the preservation of this (Jnipn« That day, need neve^r 
come, and never will come, if the same spirit of compromise and 
of concession by each to the feelings of all wh^ch animated our 
fathers continues to animate us apd our children. But if powers 
offensive to one portion of the country, and of doubtful obligation, 
to say the least pf it, are to be exerQised by another, and under 
circumstances of peculiar excitement, this Confederation may be 
rent in twain, leaving another example of that judical blindness 
with which God in hb providence sometimes visits the sio^ of na- 
tions. > 

Now, sir, as a mere practical question, is the legislative adop- 
tion of this proviso worth the hazard at which it alone can be se- 
cured — the obstacles and dangers I have briefly alluded to ? There 
should be great advantages, mestimable indeed, to be gained be- 
fore such a measure is forced upon the country. Can any man 
say that they correspond at all with the magnitude of i\ie evils 
which must toWow in their train 1 

For myself, sir, I do nol believe that the slightest good will re- 
•sult, or would result, under the most favorable circumstances, from 
this Congressional interference with the rights of the people of 
^e Territories. The object avowed is to prevent the introduction 
of slavery. Can it go there, even if left without this prohibitioa! 
1 believe it cannot ; and I believe there are very few, here or elsa- 
ARrhere, who think it can. ^ 

This view of the subject I had occasion tp announce some two 
years since, . together with the considerations, political and geo- 
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grapfiieal» whith led to the q[>raion. Tinto and experience hare- 
«otne to confirm all that was then anticipated, though certamly 
eooner and in a more iroposmg form than could then have been 
efren eonjectured. By far the most raluable portion of onr Mett^ 
can acquisitions has organized a State government, and wiff, it is 
understood, soon present itself fbr admission, with a fundaraentd 
prohibition against the existence of slavery. Looking at the con- 
ation of New Mexico, at its products, its geographical position,, 
the character of its inhabitants, Whether natives or emigrants, and- 
to the legal fact that slavery is now excluded fi-ora all that region,. 
I think the most zealous advocate of this prohibition must admit 
that without it the country is as sure to be free Arom slavery as> 
with it. For myself, I do not believe that if you were to pass a 
4aw establishing slavery in the Santa Fe country, or in Deseret, to 
adopt the new nomenclature, it would ever go there. More pow- 
erful considerations than your legislative action v^outd control this 
question — considerations of profit, arising out of products which^ 
can done render this kind of labor valuable, and which is sure to 
arrest it, in the cotton-growing and sugar-making regions, instead 
of permitting its emigration to higher latitudes, whose products^ 
requh>e less labor, and by their distance from market must always 
be cheap and abundant. 

I refbr to these circumstances, not as infiuencing my own ac- 
tion, for with my views of the constitutional defect of power, I am 
precluded from entering into any other considerations ; but as q)« 
pealmg to those who, finding the necessary authority^ Iseek to ex- 
ert it, in order to prevent the introduction of slavery into the ne# 
acquisitions. Nor have we any right to anticipate that this view,, 
however correct it may be, will reconcile the South to abandon 
their objection to this measure. AH experience shows that a con- 
troversy like this, which has reached its present condition, under 
circumstances so imposing, where great questions of right and of 
feeling are involved, is maintained without reference to its utiKta-^ 
rian result. And there is no better illustration of this truth than 
tiie history of our own revolutionary struggle presents ; where tlm 
principle itself, far more than its immediate practical application, 
roused a continent to arms. 

The Wilmot proviso is urged upon the ground of its expedient 
cy. It is opposed upon the ground of its unconstitutionaHty. 
Those who urge it may well abandon it, when circumstances show 
that the measure is dangerous in itseW, or profitless in its result. 
Those who oppose it cannot change their conviction of right, and 
that portion of the Union which considers itself peculiarly affected 
by it will not change the conviction that its feelings and interests^ 
will be sacrificed in violation of the great compact which makes 
us one political familv. 

Now, sir, I repeat, is the contest worth the cost ? To place this 
barren, and, as I believe, uncons-titutional proviso on the statute- 
book — is that a recompense for the wounds that would be inflicted,. 
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and the feelitigs that would be excited, whose disastroas effbets no 
rifhUoiiided nmn can eooteiiiplaie without the most serious ^p* 
prehenaion ? The oldeat among us may live to see their commence- 
ment, the youngest may not live to see their termination. For my- 
self, I will take part in no such effort. I will ministei' to no such 
feeling. I will ^gage in no such crusade against the Seuth, from 
whate?er motives h originates. I mil endeavor to discharge my 
duty as an American Senator, to the country and to the whole 
country, agreeably to the conviction of my own duty and of the 
(^ligations of the Gem^titution ; and when I cannot do this, I shall 
xeaae to have any duty here to perform. My sentiments upon the 
Wilmot proviso are now before the Senate^ and will soon be before 
my constituents and the country. I am precluded from voting in 
conformity with them. I have been instructed by the Legislature 
of Michigafi to vote in favor of this measure. I am a believer tn 
the right of instruction, when fairly exercised and under proper 
circumstances. There are limitations upon this exercise ; but 1 
need not seek to ascertain their extent or application, for they do 
not concern my present position. I aeknowledge the obligttiDb 
of the instructions I have received, and cannot act in opposition to 
them. Nor can I act in opposition to my own convictions of the 
true meaning of the Constitution. When the time comes, and I 
am required to Tote upon this measure, as a practical one, in a bill 
providmg for a territorial government, I shall know how to recoQ" 
cile my duty to the Legislature with my duty to myself, by surren- 
dering a trust I can no longer fulfill. 

On the 25th of February, Mr. Foote moved the Senate that his 
resolution should be referred to a committee of six members from 
the north, and six members from the south, and one to be by 
them chosen, with instructions to exert themselves for the purpose 
of maturing a scheme of compromise for the adjustment of all 
the pending questions growing out of the institution of slavery^ 
and to report by bill or otherwise. Gen. Cass supported this reso- 
lution, and also the subsequent proposition to refer the resolutions 
of Messrs. Clay and Bell to a like committee. He viewed the 
course proposed by Mr. Foote as offering one more opportunity of 
terminating the fearful controversy. He declared that he would 
vote for any measure that had the appearance of bringing the 
country into harmony upon the distracting subject of slavery. The 
question of reference was put to a vote on the I9th of April, and 
carried by a vote of thirty to twenty-two. 

The committee to which this reference was made, was chosen 
by the Senate by ballot, and consisted of Messrs. Clay, Cass, Dick- 
inson, Bright, Webster, Phelps, Cooper, King, Mason, Downs,. 
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.Maiig«KQ, Bell, ai^d Berrien^ On th0 C^th of May, t}ie comnil^f^i 
by their cfaairman, made their report to the Senffifce, aocoiopftikyiiig 
it with bills in accordance with their report. 

The views and recommendations of the committee were in sub- 
stance — ^First : That the admission of any new State or States, 
foi^med out of Texas^ should be postponed until they present them- 
selves for admission. Second : That California should be admit- 
ted forthwith, with the boundaries she ba4 proposed* Third : 
That territorial governments, without the Wilmot proviso, ^ouM 
be provided for New Mexico and Utah, embracing all the territory 
acquired from Mexico, except that embraced, within the bounda- 
ries of California. Fourth : The establishment of the northern 
and western boundary of Texas, and the exclusion from bet juris- 
diction of all New Mexico, for which a pecuniary equivalent was 
,|Q be paid. Fiilh : More effectual enactments of Uw to secure 
the prompt recapture of fugitives from labor, bound to service in 
,one State, who may have escaped into another State. Sixth- 
Tb^t Congress should abstain from abolishing 4avery in the Dia- 
"ttriet of Co^dmbia, but should prohibit the slave trade within the 
District. The committee also propose^ that tjie second, third and 
fourth measures should be contained in the same bill. 

The bill providing for the admission of California, the establish- 
ment of territorial governments for Utah and New Mexico, and 
making proposals to Texas in regard to her boundaries, elicited 
much and able discussion for and against it. The union of so 
many subjects in one bill, created objections against it in the minds 
of some, who, otherwise, would doubtless have supported it ,* nor 
did its provisions entirely accord with the views of even those 
most disposed to support any reasonable measure calculated to heal 
the differences existing, and soften the asperities of sectional feel- 
ing ; much less did it harmonize with the designs of the ultraists 
of north or south. A great number of amendments were offered, 
conforming the bill to the views of those who offered them. Pro- ' 
positions, increasing the conditions upon which Qalifornia might 
be^ admitted, and restricting the powers of territorial governments, 
were offered. These Gen. Cass opposed, as well as the clause in 
the bill itself restricting those pqwers. He had assumed and ever 
maintained that the people living in territories, possessed the right 
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to regulate their internai concerns ii^ their o\vn way, subject of 
.j^iiEse to the. limitatic^is of the constitution. Upon the right pf 
^kmgress to estal^h territorial goveriiHienti, 0en Cass reitert^t^ 
Ills opinions as set fortli in fhfe "Nicholson^' letter. He argued 
that there was no express authority conferred upon Congress, by 
the coBsftitiitton, to establish and regulate territorial g^yernments. 
The abi^nee (yf such grant was, because no x^ontuigeney tras fore- 
seen by the fraraers of the constitution for the use of such power. 
The right to act at aU, arises ^om the necessity of the case. Up- 
on tlie ac<|uisition of new territory, it is the moral duty of a conn- 
iry to take care that it is provided with a govemfment suitable to 
its own institutions ; the exercise of this.ppwer is only justified by 
neecTssity. : 

The opinion of Gen. Cass on this branch of congressiond pow- 
,er^ was, during the debate on the compromise bill, the subject of 
reference by modrt of the distinguished men who were <y posed to 
lifs "position. In reply to an allusion niade to his doctl'ines, by Mr. 
JSerrien of Georgia^ at a later period in the debate, Gen. Cass fur- 
.ilier defended his opinion in a short and powerful ^>eech of unaA* 
8\«rerable argument A brief extract is here inserted. 

" M.n. PRBfunKif T : The Senator from Georffi?i, at the comroence- 
ment of his remarks^ made an allusipn to the qoctrine I have i)[iain- 
Hainied in ridation to the general povver of Congress ovej; the terri- 
loi^9t * I rise to put myself rightr-^not defend others from the 
js^hj^ implied in the assertion, tl^at I aqn the only man in the 
Senate, and almost the only citizeii qut of it, who doe$ not believe 
that this Govemmeot has full and unlimited power over these ter- 
ritories; though I trust there are many, both here and elsewhere, 
rwho )iav« not so far Rurgotten the faith of their fathers, as to ac- 
.^qoiesce in ^vtfih a monstrous assumption of arbitrary power. Why, 
it is the very doctrine, and almost the very words, of the declara- 
tory act qf George III, whiph our fathers resisted successfully— 
fir«^ in argument, and, then in ^rms— ^Aa^ ms Ma/esty in Pae- 

WAMBWT HAS THE KWaiT, BY STATUTE, TO BIND THE C01.0NIES IN 

^ALIi CASES WHATsoEVBH^ We weut to war against this very as- 
Atimption, invoking the great right of sielf-government, and hallow* 
4^ the principle we Ibugbt. for by success, and made it the very 
,eorner-stone of onr institutions. And now, before all the gepera- 
lion of the men of the Revolution has passed away v we are called 
Mjioa to declare that our majestif (this governmeni) in Congress 
.ife{5 the rights by statute^ to hind the Territories in all cases tchai^ 
K^oever. And I am rather pointed at as a marked man, and a^ al- 
,0K)st (he c«ily oiije, who, in this middle of the nineteenth, centi^ry, 
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and in this republican land, dpes not bow the knee to t()is political 
worship. I trust — I am sure/ indeed — that the Senator entirely 
utisaiiaa'atands the senttments of his countrjmea^ mod that there 
is not a mere remnant, but a vast majority^ who repudiate suob 
pretensions, and who believe that internal legislation, without rep- 
resentation or natural affinity, is the very essence of arbitrary 
power. And a tremendous power it is. It is claimed and exer- 
cised at St, Petersburg^ «t Viennai and at Constantinople, as uroH 
as at Washington ; and no matter by whom claimed, or where ex- 
ercised — whether by Sultan, Emperor, King, Parliament, or Con- 
gress—it is equally despotism, unsupporfe^ by the laws of God, 
or by the just laws of man. Whence do yon derive snch a^pow;- 
er ? Put your finger upon a single clause or word of the Consti- 
tution, if you can, which gives it to you. Such a terrible means 
of oppression should not rest on shadowy implications, or remote 
analogies, or on elementary words, employed by European writem. 
It should have a visible, tangibly foundation. It should be written 
in characters of living light, that the oppressor and the oppressed 
may not be deceived as to the power of the one, or the degrada- 
ti(m of the other. And yet among the fifteen reasons given fisr 
the exercise of this authority, there is not one, which, by any rih 
tional construction, leads to such consequences. Fifteen reasons 
for the support of a power, which half that number of words would 
have oon^rred beyond cavil or dispute ! That very fact is enough 
to destroy the pretension. Congress shaU have umUmiied jTotocr 
over the Territories. This short and explicit clause would have 
spared us many an argument, eveh If it had not ^ared the rights 
of man. Instead of such a declaration, what is the fact t The 
tSenator ham Georgia says, that Congress is sovereign. Thw I 
utterly deny. Congress is vested wkh no attribute of sovereignty, 
as the foundation of legislative power, nor is the word itself to be 
fbund in the Constitution. It is perfectly idle to go to Vatt<ri, or 
to the earlier or later Writet^ upon the laws of nations, to seek 
there the attributes of sovereignty, or to assume, as their conse- 
quence, the existence of power in the Government of the United 
States. The people of the respective States are the true sove- 
reigns of this country, and they possess all the rights, vi^iich, l^ 
the usage of nations, belong to that condition. You may go to 
the elementary writers to find what these rights are, but you must 
go to the Constitution to find how, and how far, their exercise has 
been confided to any department of the Government. If you find 
this delegation, you may act ; if not, the people have reserved the 
power to themselves. You can declare war; this is one of the 
most important attributes of sovereignty. But yon do not go to 
Gtotius, or Poffendorf, or Vattel, for the fbundation of your ac- 
tion ; that you seek in the great deed of the American people. 
And if it were not there, you would be just as powerless to de- 
clare war, as you are to choose a king. Ours is a government of 
limited powers and of strict construction ; and yet we so eMily 
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depart frcp first principles, that here i& a streniioas effort to clothe 
this delegated legislature with sovereign power, because sOvereipi- 
ty is an esseiittal condition of an independent pee{^e«" 

Upon the general merits of the report and bill of the cominittee. 
CFeneral Cass addressed the Senate at let^h on the 11th of June, 
]$50^ Hi? speech is replete with argument and illustration, and 
DBmst convince every reader^ that the course adopted by him on this 
great and eventM question^ was dictated by the purest patriotism 
and most ardent attachment to his country, and her institutions, 
^ a cQn.troling desire^ to preserve uninjured at all sacrifices, the 
^^((mous union of the states. Like moat of the speeches of Qen. 
Cass^ it contains a history of the subject to which it has reference, 
and tboi^h every reader of it may be unable to acquiesce in all its 
aipBtiaients^ he caanot f^il to be iDstruated and enlightened by its 
p^usal. 

.The consideration of the bill was further contmued in the Sen>- 
ate* Ob the 31i$t of July, Mn Pearoe of Maryland, moved to strike 
from the bill all that r^ated to New Mexico. This was agreed to 
by the Senate. Mr. Walker of Wisconsin, had previously moved 
t^ strike from the bill all except th^t part relating to California, 
but the motion was unsuecessful. Mr. Atchison of Missouri, who 
was pleased with only part of the bill, that providing a territorial 
government for Utah, moved on the 31st July, to strike from k, 
ikm provisions relathig to California^ and the Senate by a vote of 
thirty-four to twenty*five agreed to the motion. The bill was thus 
left containing simply the provision of a territorial government for 
Utah^ and in that si^pe passed the Seaaite^Q the second of Au- 
gostensuing. The other subfects embraced in the bill reported 
by the committee, viz : the admission of California, the establish- 
mm% of a government for New Meitico, and the.proposals for the 
^ttUishment of the boundaries of Texas, were subsequently pass* 
ed 1)y the Senate in separate bills. The admission of California 
w^ opposed by Bom^. of the most eminent Southern Senators. 
The acii(m of the pe^le in forming a oonstitotion was assumed to 
be Unauthorized, and that the assent of Congress to their proceedi 
11^ by admitting California into the Union, would be unponstitu* 
tional, Mr, JBsrrien of GecH'gia, in exposition to the act of admis- 
sion, argued that the people of California had no right to organize 
themselves into a state government---that the proceeding was en- 
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tjrely without precedent. The fallacy of this ar|[ument was ex-* 

posed by Gen* CSass in a maatejrly speech from which the foUowrng^ 

exlraet is taken : 

The Senator from Georgia ha? said, that the people of Califor^^ 
nia had no right to organize themselves into a State Government,., 
and that there is no instance of such a proceeding in the history of 
our territorial establishments. So far as resj^ects the t^reation of 
a State govemm^tt and the application for admission into th#^ 
Uniop, independent of the action of Congress, there are several 
such cases in our pditical annals. So far.as respects the organi-^ 
zation of a political system itself, the creation of a government, no* 
such precedent indeed exists; for never before did Congress iiiter^ 
ly neglect itf duty, and leave a new and remote acquisition without,^ 
organization, exposed to all the evils of anarchy, and to be s^ved 
only by their own wisdom and firmness. Here is where all paraR 
Id and precedent cease ,* nor do I believe there is smother .countr|r 
on the face of the earth, where such legislative neglect of great in-^^ 
te^rests can be found. And are we to be conducted through some 
politico-metaphysical process of reasoning, and asked to prove, 
step by step, the right of 700,000 American citizens to provide ^bT 
their own social existence, and to apply for admission, into thia 
Union, as you would require proof to establish the ownership of a 
home 1 No, sir, there are far higher considerations than these in- 
volved in such a relation, aiid which Appeal at once to the htwi 
and heart of every American. The Senatcur has himself #aid, that 
tH^ei^ople were justified in forming a government^but that they 
should have formed a territorial and not a State government.* 
Well, sir, this concession is worth something; for it admits t!^. 
validity of their political organization, and their right to fiDam^r 
laws and to administer thpm. And what reason does the Senator, 
urge why the political action of the people should have been Con- 
fined to one of these forms of organization, and not extended to 
the other 1 There is, of course, no legal or constitutional restraint^ 
And whatever may exist must be imposed by, some overruling prin* 
cipl;^, deduced from our institutions. The people, says the Sena- 
tor, in forming a government, had no right to go further than the 
actual necessity required, and should have contented thems^lfo* 
with, the smallest possible modicum of freedom. I can understaiid 
why. a government, exercising delegated and limited powers, should 
be limited in their exercise by the necessity, which calls them into, 
action.. But what principle of human right or human reason t&^ 
quires a people, ne<%8sarily called to institute a f ovemment,. 10 
content themselves with the least possible degree of liberty, com* 
patible with the actual peace of society, I confess my utter inabi- 
lity to discern. The rights are their own, not ours ; and if we 
compd them to act, they mv^st judge what Itheir interest requirets. 
I do not contend that they have an actual claim to admission into 
the Union. I do not deny that it is our right and our duty to look 
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to their circumstflnces, and to receive or reject them, as their num- 
bers and condition may justify. If the number or condition of the 
people of California is not such as to justify their admission, let it 
be ahovvDj and let their application be refused. But I do deny, 
that the nature of their political organization, brought about by our 
neglect, furnishes any valid reason for excluding them from this 
great Confederacy^ into which they are so desirous to enter. But, 
after all, what could they have done, but precisely what they did t 
They had to organize a government ; that the Senator from Geor- 
gia admits- And how were they to organize a Territorial Govern- 
ment, which necessarily, ei vi termhii^ derives its powers from the 
Uni ted Rtatcs ? That is the very essence of its existence, and that 
existence^ it could only acquire by an act of Congress; and 
because Congress would not pass any act upon the subject, was 
precisely the jtistification for the proceeding. How were they to 
possess a Territorial Governor or Judges, or lo be placed under 
the controi of the Federal judiciary by their own act ? And with- 
out these bonds of connexion, and others like them, how was their 
Government to become a Territorial one ? It could not he, sir — 
it could not be. Their thfacio government was necessarily de- 
rived from themselves, and depended on themselves ; their relation 
must be defined by the action of Congress ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, can il be seriously contended, that they bad no right 
to come here and ask admission into the Union, and that, we ought 
to reject them because they had not a Territorial Government? 
Why, sir, this is no way to deal with human rights. You cannot 
stand lip before the people of this country and maintain such a po- 
sition. lYou are at war with those everlasting principles of human 
nature and human freedom, which no power can destroy, aud whichj 
when taken from a people^ are taken by force and not by right 

The Senator from Georgia says it is true there have been delay 
and neglect in the organization of a government for the people of 
California, but that this has been owing not to her, but to you, and 
you, members of this body- And pray, Mr. President, what has 
this to do with the practical effect of congressional inaction ? We 
are not inquiring into the causes of the dissension among Senators 
and Kepresentatives, which have produced this unhappy result, 
but into the present condition of things, and into the effi^ct, whicli 
this neglect has produced upon our Mexican acquisitions. We 
are, or should be, looking to the just claims of California, and not 
to any retrospect of our own errors. The Senator says that those 
associated with him in his views were anitious to establish i^ovem- 
ments, but that their efforts were not excepted. Well, sir, this is 
just what members opposed to his views say in return : You are 
to blame for this state of things, for you would not accept the of- 
fers we made of co-operation . I need hardly say, my views coin* 
cide with those of the Senator from Georgiaj upon the object of 
the Wilmot proviso ; but still I do not shut my eyes to the fact, 
that in the consideration of the claims of California, mutual recrim- 
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ination here conduces neither to our own harmony, nor tp her in- 
terest. If we should go on in this way till doomsday, our labors 
would be as barren, as they have been thus far during the session. 
The true question is, what we ought to do— not what we have left , 
undone, and why we have thus left it. The Senator denies that 
California is a State ; while, for my part, I consider her as truly 1^ 
State as any on the face of the earth. The Senator from Maine, 
(tf r. Hamlin,) some time since, recalled a remark upon this sub- 
ject, which leaves no other answer to be desired. He said it was 
then that made states — and it is so ; not trees, nor lands, nor gold 
mines, but men, for whose use all these objects were created. 
And as to entering into the metaphysics of this matter, and into 
the solution of all the nice questions, which ingenuity may raise, 
respecting the transition of a community from one political con- , 
dition to another, and the precise moment — ten minutes after 
twelve o'clock, for instance— when its chrysalis state terminates, 
and its transformation is complete, let him pursue these investiga- 
tions, who has a taste for them — I have none. For one, I shall 
deal with the principles of our own institutions, and with the rights 
of human nature in their plain, du-ect application to the condition 
of American society, wherever it may be. And doing so in this^ 
instance, I find the Congress of the United States has neglected 
one of its most iqaperative and important duties — (he institution of 
a government for C^ifornia ; and having driven the people to do 
for themselves what we ought to have done for them, we have now 
no right to condemn their coursle and refuse their application, 
because they did not establish a territorial government, which alone 
could be established by the authority of Congress. ' 

The bill *' to provide for the more eSbctual execution of the third 
clause of the second section of the fourth article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States," generimy known as the "fugitive slave" 
bill^ was taken up in the Senate, August nineteenth. As one of 
the measures of compromise calculated to restore harmony and 
good feeling, Gen. Cass supported the bill. The bill under coa^ 
sideratioB was one introduced in Januoiry preceding by Mr. Mason 
of Virginia, and amendments had been recomnlended by th6 eom- 
mittee on the judiciary and by the select committee of thirteen. 
The inover of the original hall offered a substitute for it, to which 
vmdous amendments were offered and debated. The bill being 
finally perfected had its third reading and passed the Senate on the 
24th of August. In siqjporting this mensore Gen. Cass urged that 
it tb&vAd conform to the main features of the act of 17§3, uponthe 
same subject, and that the changes which experience had shown 
to be necessary should be introduced by way of amendment tp the 
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Hw of 1793, The principles sustained by Gen. Cass, were : First — 
the right of the master to arrest his fugitive slave wherever he may 
£nd him. Second — His duty to carry him before a magistrate in 
t|te State \^here he is arrested, that the claim may be adjudged bj 
him. Third — the duty of the magistrate to examine the claim, and 
to decide upon it like other examining magistrates, without a jury, 
antd then to commit him to tlje custody of the master. Fourth — 
The right of the master then to remove the slave to his residence. 

The last of the measures known as the ** peace measures "—the 
hill Abolishing the slave trade in the District of Columbia — ^pas*^^ 
sed the, Senate on the 16th of S^tember. The House of Repre- 
isentativea.cpncurred in regard to all these several bills and passed 
them. 

The most beneficial results were anticipated froc(^ the action pf 
Congress. It was hoped, and appearances seemed to justify it^ 
Uiat conciliatory measures, advised by the^preat statesmen of both 
parties, would have an immediate effect in quieting agitatio^^ 
and calming the public mind to an acquiescence in the comprom- 
ise measures of Congress. But, the adjournment of Congress was 
followed by increased excitement and more earnest and bitter dis- 
cussion among the people and the public presses. The several 
" peace measures " formed themes for angry dispute, particularly 
the fugitive slave law, which, while it was denounced by northern 
ultraists as conceding too much to the claims of the south, was r^ 
ected, by the southern secessionists, as worthless. Tet it is im-' 
possible to believe otherwise, than that the course adopted was the 
best that could be devised. For it may well be asked, where could 
we look for counsel, if not to those very men, who had the matter 
in charge t If Clay, Webster, Cass, Douglass, and their cp-labor- 
ers, for union and harmony, could not bring forward measures ad- 
equate to the ex;lgency, we might well despair of ever having the 
GG^i^ersy settled. Except in the Stateof South Carolina, public*^ 
sentiEiMnt^ in the southern States, was^nf^arly equally divided pp^* 
on the compromise. measures, and there is ground fbr hope that 
both nt the north ^nd sputh^ time and more deliberate reflection, 
widl salisfy aU*, thai by those measures, the rights of ev^ry aeotion 
of the Unipn have been respected, and a basis formed, upon which' 

maj ^ safely and seoo^ely built the hopes of the patriot — for the' 

26 
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perpetuation of the Union. To tliose men who, at this crisis, stood 
by their country, what a debt of gratitude and esteem b due. 
Their names will be cherished and their memories revered as the 
sariors of their country. And, how can a grateful people eVer for- 
get the labors of Lewis Cass, in that moment of tremendous excite- 
ment, when upholding the banner of his country, with that glori- 
ous motto inscribed upon it, " Our whole countiry — ^no sectional 
differences," he stood, calm and undisturbed, in the Council Hall 
of the nation, amid the storm and tempest of intense excitement — 
beating back the furious winds of disunion and civil war, and the 
sirocco blasts of infatuation and fanaticism. The full value of his 
serviced could only be realized through the direful experience of 
what might have been, had he not stood the unconquerable protect- 
or of his country — ^the contrast between our happy country, as she 
now is, and what she would be, were we looking on " the broken 
and dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union ; oh States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent ; on a land, rent with civil feuds, 
and drenched in fraternal blood !" 

Not only in his place in the Senate, has Gen. Cass labored to 
preserve intact the integrity of the Union and unwavering obedi- 
ence to the constitution, but among his fellow citizens, at public 
meetings, he has urged the duty incumbent upon every true patri- 
ot. At the public reception, tendered by the citizens of New-York, 
to himself and other distinguished members of Congress, in No- 
vember, 1850, he addressed the assemblage upon the exciting top- 
ics that agitate the country. Adverting to the progress of the com- 
promise measures, through Congress, the sacrifices made by all, to 
ensure their adoptiop, the setting aside political differences to ac- 
eomplish the one great object, he remarked : — 

" And where, in the long annals of mankind, do we find a peo" 
pie so highly favored as we are at this moment, when we seem to 
be struck with judicial blindness — almost ready, I may say, in the 
Iinguage of Scripture, to rush upon thq thick bosses of Jebovah's 
boiler? The sun never shone upon a country as free and so 
prosperous as this, where human freedom finds less oppression, the 
Iraman intellect less restraint, or human industry less opposition. 
And what 0¥erpowering object is before us, wbidt would justify 
the sacrifice of all these blessings? Why is one section of the 
country arrayed against another, and why are men foui^d in it who 
«ro both ready to sever our constitutional ties by the sword, and to 
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commit the future of this great republic tothoafe dissensions vfho^^ 
consequences no man can foresee ? la there any advantage which' 
disunion would make greater? Is there any eii! it would make 
lighter? Any eecnrity for the present, or hope for the future, 
which would be increased by separation ? Noqe, none. I repeat, 
then, whence this agitation, this alarm^ these excited feelings, these 
hard thoughts, which are spoken in hard words, and are fast lead- 
ing to hard deeds? Why is it that the series of measures adopted 
at the last session of Congress, reasonable and equitable, under 
the circumstances, and approved by a large majority of the commu- 
nity, why is it that these have failed to calm the excitement, and 
tQ restore harmony and tranquility to the country ? These various 
acts formed parts of one plan of compromise, and should be regard, 
ed as pledging the faith of every portion of the country to their 
faithful observance, and if they are so, in spirit and in truth, we 
may speedily look forward to that good old fraternal feeling, which 
brought us together, and which alone can keep us together. But^ 
unfortunately, the public mind in the North has been much excited 
by the passage of one of those laws^ that for carrying into effect 
the provisions of the constitution on the subject of fugitive slaves, 
and it has been misquoted and misrepresented with such a bold- 
ness of perversion, unknown before in our political controversies^ 
that its repeal is loudly called for in one portion of the country, 
and feared, if not anticipated, in anothen For myself, I believe 
the repeal of that law would dissolve this confederation, as certainly 
as the morrow's sun will rise upon it. I believe the South would 
consider it a dereliction of constitutional duty, w^hich would leave 
inoperative a great constitutional obligation, and a gross violatioa 
of political faith, which would destroy all confidence for the future, 
and that they would seek their remedy by assuming an independ- 
ent station among the nations of the eartk And belie v in g this, I 
for one shall oppose its repeal. 

' I am among those who acknowledge the stability of the consti- 
tutional obligation to surrender fugitives from justice^and fugitives 
from labor. I am among those who believe that the constitution is 
a law high enough for American citizens, in the regulation of their 
civil rights and duties, subject to the exposition of the proper tri- 
bunals, And I am satisfied that the act of 1793, on the subject of 
fugitive slaves, as I have already taken occasion to say in the Sen- 
ate, had become inefHcient, and almost useless, and principally 
from the adverse action of ihe State Legiulatores. And nothing 
could more strikingly demonstrate the truth of this proposition, 
than the fact stated by Mr. Webster, and confirmed by Mr Quin- 
cy, that in the State of Massachusetts, where the opposition to the 
present law has been most general and violent, no fugitive sltve 
has ecer been surrendered since the adoption of the constitution^ 
It is diflScuIt to deal with such a state of thingSj and at the same 
time preserve our respect for those who seek to make political 
capii^ out of this agitation, so utterly unsuited to the occasion. 
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And what renderii^ this course the mor^ ^jUrtordUiary, is the fact 
that it has never heen shown, so far as I know, that one mingle per* 
Bon, not a slave, has ever been surrendered anywhere under the 
constitution. And yet, to read the violent speeches and essays 
upon this subject, one might suppose that the sending of free pec- 
sons into bondage was an every day occurrence^ which called for 
universal indignation. The recent disclo^res which have been 
made since the new law went into effect, and which show a fugi- 
tive slave population in the non*slavebolding States, far beyond 
ifhat any one had anticipated, is the best commentary upon the 
iaefficiency of the former statutory provisionsi, and the best jus^fi- 
iuUipn for the compl^ots of the South. What, then, my fellew cit- 
ixsns, do we want? We waot the restoration of h&rniony and 
irjinquility to every portion, however scattered, of this great re* 
public, stretching from. the shor«» that look iipon Europe, ta those 
which look upon the islands aud continent of Asia. All want Uie 
peaceful enjoyment of , our priceless institutions, and especially so 
do we, who are approaching our three score years and ten, who 
have passed our lives happily under this governments ai^ who de- 
sire to cast off the fearful apprehension, that long as we have Uved,, 
we may yet outlive , the constitution of our country, American 
citizens fiom the cradle, in God's good time^ we hope to descend 
as American, citizens to the grav^, with the conviction, that afler 
the religbn of His Spn, we leave to our children the richest herit^ 
age that ever descended to a people. We w^nt po more discords. 
eKcitement, agitation, but that theiegislaljoo, the business, the inn 
tercourse of the country ^l^ould go on as in our former daysof true 
union, with all the, prosperity which belongs to such a state of 
things. No more cr^isades against the South, no more public as- 
semblies to denounce and vilify it^ people and its institutions, no, 
more travelling missionaries to excite us against one another, and 
especially no more foreign travelling mbsionaries» who leave at 
home ol^ects of mtsecy quite enough to engage all. their philan- 
thropy, and exhaust all tlkir charity, without coming here, to in-, 
struct us how to, deal with a great question of constitutipnal duty^ 
We want the miniaierA of religion to prec^cb the goapel of the. 
meek and lowly Je8i,is,and not to convert their pulpits into pdHical, 
tribunes, to inculcate the doctrine utterly inconsist^t withtheex- 
istence of social order ,. that every man has ^ right to resist the lawis 
of his country, when, they difier from a standard he chooses to ea* 
tablish ibr himself, and of whose extent and obljgatiops he must be 
the judge. This is 091 the example which was left.u^ l^y our Di- 
vine Master and hi^ apostles, And who can poii^t to a single ad-. 
Tantage which has resulted from ^11 this violence, much, ipdeed, 
<>f,it viri]^lencet Has the prospect of e^iancipation in a single 
state, been advanced by it ? No, ao, By a naturral spirit of reac- 
tion — a spirit which prompts, all «f us to resist foreign mterferenee^ 
the institution of da^rery is more firmly established in all the a\9,ffh^ 
holding States thai^ it was tbi^^ years 1^ In |he operations •! 
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Ml 6t«fted sea}, tbefcnuTul eaiisequ^«iee6 tntolf ^li in the qaesftkNi 
of eraanclpating three anda half milihHis of hiinian beings, ef k 
dS^rent raee, habits, color — in eirerything, indeed, that eonsttttttes 
human identhjr, living in the n^idst of iraot^ier and soperior easte, 
are atterly disregarded, and men r2»h]y deal with aiich a snbject as 
«hey would dea> with a question of oommon domestic economy. 
Well it is for the South that this wiiole matter belongs to themt- 
selves. There it can only be left, and there the constitution has 
left it. (Apfi^aase.y If there are any of ua in the non-slave-h^ 
ing States so afflicted with a superabundant philanthropy tha^ we 
canuot be easy without philanthropic action, if we will but stand 
in our own doors we can look around and see objects enough for 
our charitable exertion, without expanding and expending this syaH- 
pathetic feeling, where the epst to us ia4Ui little as the adiraut(« 
to others. It is a cheap way to be charitable, looking at its resuUiB 
upon the peace of the country. (Cheers.) We have been just 
l<^d, in a puUic meefting at Worcester, by n modest English mis- 
monary, who has come over hare to enlighten our ignoraaee, and 
stimulate our virtuous indi|pation« that the *l id^a o? abolition l\ad 
taken root, and could no more be put down than the waves of the 
broad Athntic could be rolled back," &c. And this is precisely 
what the Sooth feara, and what a larcre portion of the South be- 
lieves ; and what increase^ the fearjfol difficulty of the^ pos^tipHy 
and of ours. They see in all these movements an eternal attack 
upon the institutions of independent States, and they foresee the 
time when the barrier«of the^conatitntiori will- be broken down, attd 
this object pursued till accomplished or defoated by /some terrifile 
crisis. The South is committing no aggression upon the North. 
They do not claim the right to interfere in our domestic relations, 
and to mould them to their own pteasifre insteiid of ours. I fienily 
believe that a. er^at majority of the Southern people would be foUf 
satisfied with uie compromise measures of the last session of Con- 
gress, if tb^se are faithfully adhered to, and this perpetual warfare 
upon them and their institutions terminated. They acknowledge 
.the io6tittttion8 of the constitution, and are willing to abide by 
them* Are we willing to meet them in this patriotic duty 1 I 
trust we are, fellow citizens. I feel sure we are. But we have 
passed the season of empty professions, and need action, vigorons, 
united, constitutional action. We have q;>proaebed the brink of 
destruction, and if we do not ^eedily retrace our atepe,, n^e i^hall 
be precipitated into the abyss. These times and this question are 
above party. It is not a difference of opiiiion respecting modes of 
administration which divides us, bait it involves the very existeaM^ 
of the confederation* Whenever, or wherever, or, however tUa 
question comes up, let us forget that we are party politicians, and 
remember only that we are Americans. Let us follow the example 
of the venerable Kentucky statesman; doing battle for his country 
towards the dose of a long and iUostrioQs life, wkfa all the intti- 
lect and energy of his youth, and forgetting his party associatioua 
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4a die bigber 4>arty of the coostitutiogi^ Let us diseouQteaance nil 
/u^tber agitation c^ this whole subject. Let ua rest upon the com* 
promise, firmly md booesdf . Let us satisfy thf people of the 
South; that the cpnstitution is a taw, which is high enough for p^ 
triotic Americans, and that for us and our households^ we will 
hold by our obligation^. , If we do this, all will be welL If we do 
not, we shall add anothet to the long list of nations, unworthy ,of 
4he blessings acquired for them by preceding generations, and in- 
capable of maintaining tbem^ but none as signally aa as we. 

The words of admonition and warning expressed by Gen. Cass, 

In his admirable letter to the committee of the Democratic Union 

iistival at Baltimore, in Deeember^ 1850, should be borne in mind 

%j every peace loving and law abiding man, tto matter what may 

*1>e his political tenets. 

. **The Union/' said Gen, Cass. ''The Union is in danger." 

^The evidence of this is b<Mrne to us by every breeze. Measles 

are advocated and urged, both in the North and South, with a 2eal 

.overleaping all discretion^ and with a determination of pnrpoiie 

'idiich, if itdoes not despise danger, disregards it, and which if not 

turned from its object by patriotism and moderation, will sound the 

inell of liberty in this republic. Let every true American come 

<iup to the good Work. Let us all, whigs and democratSy^untte in 

this holy duty, and rescue the' ark oP the constitution, from the 

perils that surround it. Let us preserve our respective principless 

of policy and administration ; let the whig remain a whig, and the 

democrat a democrat ; but iti the great ivdirk o^ protecting their 

last and best refuge of human freedom from external and internal 

. foes ; let us join together, head ai^d heaict, and this en4 once ob- 

."^ained, we can go on our way rejoicing, to continue that contest 

-^of action and of c^inion which seems essential to the free and con-* 

jgtilutional action of our government. 

I cannot be y^kh you at your meeting. But the loss will be 

-mine, for I am sure there will be a demonstration of affection and 

- attachment to the Union which will gladden the heart of the pat- 

^t'wt, and which will send on the decree, already, I trust, gone forth 

\ from the bosom of this great community. Let us Htft together as 

^Jriends, as hrethreti, as members of one vast family ^ where the 

yy^rights and inieresU of eacA ure sat^edly regarded and protected 

--Jjr tMfower of all. Let us be one people, with one amniry and 

tme gonemment, and let us have no other struggle hut for ihe com- 
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man gl^ry and comrnqn prpsperiiy jof thn great Confe:4eration, 
ioT^se boundaries arp already swe^t hy the breezes that come ficom 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

The actioa of Gen. Caas, on the slavery question, received hetrfy 
approval, not only from the (Jemocracy of Michigan^ but firom 
the friends of union and constitutional rights every where in the 
United States. He was hailed without distinction of party, as oiie 
;of the saviors of the Union. The country vfas for sqme time in a 
lapst perilous condition, ^d had there been other and less &^ 
md patriotic ipen in the Senate of the United 3tates, the result 
niusl have been disastrous to the confederacy. A crisis had been 
reached, where the perpetuity 9f our Union seefned to depei^d 
solely on the deeds, of a few statesmen whose decision would eithor 
quiet the fierce excitement, or add to its fury by uniting with it, 
the experiment of disunipn. The incidental questions of public 
policy, arising from the existence of slavery, have fpr years past 
aSbrde^d a tempting opportunity to selfish and ambitious dema- 
,gpgues to raise a I^Wv^ which has rocked and tossed the ship of 
Sta^uppn a wild sea of agitation, which, but for the sacrificing 
endurance of a. few unyieldingpilots must have fina^^ overwhelm<;id 
it. . They faced the stoi^ms and foremost among them, from the 
first moment of threatning danger, stood the venerable Senator 
from Michigan, amid the stormand te9)pest guiding^ the bark he 
had in charge, safely into port, despite the southern hurricane pf 
nullification and disunion, and the northern blasts of abplitipn aqd 
fanaticism, 

, There was a moment ii^t that intense excitement when the storm 
l^i^d neai^y neached the height of its power, when the discordant 
elements of nullification, freesoilism, and abolitionism* thought to^ 
obHin the victory over the veteran helmsman, but they were driv- 
en back, beaten and discomfitted. At the time of the election of 
Gen. Cass by the Legislature of 1849, an attempt was made to 
defeat him. A mass of heterogeneous opppsition was arrayed 
against Jiim, with strength which would have overwhelmed any one 
less pure in principle, or infirm of purpose. But the remembrance 
of. hi?. patriotism, his efforts for the safety. of his country, proved 
his shield and buckler. He triumphed over the combined factions 
which sought his defeat. They were ^ble, however, to hamper his 
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free actioi^ by a «6t of resolutions of instruction, expressive of, 
f^iQioiis repugnant to the position' he had maintained. But the 
triumph was but momentary. At the succeeding session of the 
'Legislature, the shackling resolutions were repefafed, and Gen^ 
Cass left free to act as his judgment should dictate. 

The men who bound' him down by instructions, which he could 
not conscientiously obey, retraced their steps, satisfied that thefy 
iiad bieen guilty of great wrong to their country, their Senator ant 
tliemselves. It was fortunate for the destiny of our country, thit 
^the Legislature of Michigan, before it was too late, corrected the 
mistake that it had rtiade. Gen. Cass would not have disobeyed 
the ifistifuctions he received, noir would he tiaVe done that violence 
to his own opinions which they demanded. He would have re- 
turned his trust to his constituents, and perchance his place might 
Itave been occupied at the very moment of extreme danger, by 
one less unyielding to the momentary and unsound impulse that 
dictated the instructions. But a still greater change was yet to 
occur, bearing with it a more tritimphant vindication of his states* 
manship and patriotism. His term as Senator expired with the 
Congress of 1850. The whole sentiment of the country H^ecb 
jfbr his re-election, and the Legislature of 1851, With an uiranimi- 
ty unprecedented, selected him on the first day of the session, for 
the ensuing six years. Their choice received the warmest appro- 
bation from the national democratic party, and his whig exponents 
secretly rejoiced at his return to the Senate. The congratuiatibiis 
which were spontaneously offered to the democracy of Michigan 
for this glorious tribute of attachment to the true principles of the 
party, were received with inexpressible pleasure. They felt as it 
they had in part paid the immense debt of gratitdde due him, a 
debt which can only at most be partially discharged by his eletk- 
tion to the highest honors of the Republic. Few indeed will de- 
ny that bis moderation and ftrmness— his conciliatory policy^ 
guarded by strict adherence to constitutional provisions and com- 
promises, conjoined i«dth the efforts of other distinguished states- 
fhen, averted the danger which threatened our Union. 

The democrats of the nation cannot forget how unfdteringly 
he bore at the late Presidential contest the standard of their party,, 
with that glorious sentiment of his own heart — "Our Whole oimii- 
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try-r-no sectional prejudices'^'-^aad that, although the eagle of vic- 
tory did not then rest upon our flag, yet the stout hearted bearer 
kept it '^ full high advanced" beyond the reach of the motley crew 
who would have trailed it in the dust and dirt of sectional agita- 
tion and the filth of abolition. The defeat of the democratic 
party in that contest, is one of thqpe events which cannot be ac» 
counted for, by any system of political deduction, founded upon 
ordinary premises, but must be ascribed to a general prevalence 
of misapprehension— perhaps indifierence. The result should 
teach a salutary lesson, which every democrat should carry insert* 
ed at the head of his pditieal creed, that " eternal vigilance is the 
price of success." ^ 



CHAPTER XTIII. 

tJea. Cms' &equirementi and literary standiag— Hi* power aa a writer— Hi» c6ttt- 
auo^ of laD^aage-^Coottibutiona to the fU^iewi— Hia. aketchei of Indian 
character— Hia exposure of the frands and inaccuracies of certain writers of In- 
<liaii History— His acoount of the battle of Piew Odeai^s— His traTols in ^ 
East— Extract from North American Review — His addresses on soTeral occa- 

, ttOBSr-Extraet— Extracts IVom his address before the New England Sooie^ of 
Michigan—*' France, its King. Court and Governments-Extract from address 
before the Agricultural Society of Michigan — His personal appearance, 4^e.*- 
Conclusion. 

The more immediate object of this work is to present in con- 
nection^ the principal events in the life of Gen Cass, which hare 
marked his career as a public man, on the field of battle, in the 
Cabinet, at a foreign Court, and in the halls of legislation. In 
closing this sketch of his public life, a brief mention of his literary 
productions will serve to show that his pen has not been confined 
exclusively to the advocacy of political theories ; and that even 
amid the labors of the camp, the treaty ground, or the diplomatic 
circle, he has found time to add to the literary wealth of our coun- 
try, and enrich its stores by giving to the public his views and 
impressions on subjects about which they have felt more than or- 
dinary interest. His essays and reviews exhibit a most profound 
and extensive acquaintance with the subjects of his research, and 
\kis reflections are clothed in language pure, comprehensive and 
definitely expressive of the idea of the writer. Certainly no better 
illustration of the strecgth and power of the English language, can 
be found, than in his writings. For felicity and clearness of ex« , 
pression ; for using just the right word in the right place, and an 
entire absence of all " fantastic barbarism of expression,'* they 
hold a high rank in the world of letters. His contributions to the 
North American Review, in the days of its commanding iqfiuence 
and superiority, added as well to the celebrity of that magazine, 
as to the dissemination of correct information upon subjects which 
formed the text of his criticisms. 

The most accurate and reliable account of the condition, traits 
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x>t character/ and philological peculiarities, of the Indian tribes' id 
to be found in the articles of Gen. Cass, published in the North 
American Review during the year 1827, reviewing the works of 
Hunter, Halkeld,Heckwelder and Rawle, on Indian customs and 
laanners. The gross ittisreptesentations of the first named writer, 
the results of ignorance and a design to create odiutn. against the 
tjnited States, were exposed in a masterly manner, by (ren. Caiss, 

' ia the January number of the Review, for 1627 ; and the errors 
and inaccuracies of the devoted missionary, Heckwelder, caused 
by his close intimacy with, and fondness for, one single tribe, hi- 
Testigated and corrected in a eqptrit of enlightened criticism seeking 
to impart truth, while it regretted the necessity of counteracting 
the effects of the erroneous opinion^ , and prominent errors of the 
seakms md sdf'-sacrificing Moravian. Additional coatribivtioiis 
t6 knowledge 6f Indian affziirs, and a correct understanding of the 
policy of the United Spates, in regard to the Indians, were made 
hy Gen« 0»ss in elabcffate communications to the same Review, in 
the yeats 1828 and 1830, ift^hich the relations of the government 
with the aborigines are fully explained and investigate d. Tjhe state- 
ments of the LQBdon. Quarterly Review, upon which it based its 
censures of the treatment which the Indians received fVom the 
United States, were shown, bj indisputable proof, to, be equally 
destitute of courtesy and truth* The siege of New Orleans forn>s 
the subject of an article from the pen of Gen. Cass, published in 
the American Quarterly Review for January, 1835 — and, although 
the account of a British officer, of the attack on New Orleans, is 
^l^oed at the head of the article, the reader will find the article to 
'be a separate atid distinct narrative of that brilliant event. 

When Gen. Cass accepted the office of Minister to France, it 

• was with the condition, that if the duties of his station would per- 
mit it, he should fulfil a determination previously made, of visiting 
the lands of ancient story and classic history. Opportunity favor- 
ed this determination, and Gen. Cass visited the countries famed 
in history as the theatre of great events, sacred and profane. He 
ascended the Nile— tjraversed the Holy Lan4--saw the Mount of 
Olivesh-the garden of Gcthsemane, Mount Gihon, and the pools 
'and fountains arotnd Jerusalem, as recorded in Bible history. It 
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18 to be regreUfd that he has not given to the world a continuous 
acconnt of his travels in the East 

The following extracts from an article in the North American 
Review, will afibrd an example of Gen. Cass* ppwer of description : 

♦ • . » *« This great sandy ctesert extendi aloag 

the Mediterranean, at a short distance from its shores, and reaches 
to the Red Sea. It obtains, very soon, a considerable elevation, 
. and th«n present* the aspect af an irregtdar plane, varied by hills 
.aod hollowsw' A tfi^Teler in this region would see before him a 
chain of sand hills^ extending across the line of his route, and, on 
attaining their summit would see beneath him an immense valley. 
Whether approaching by the Lybian or the Arabian desert, the as- 
pect would be the san*. He would sland upon a sandy ridge, with 
all that the imagination could conceive most desolate behind him, 
and before him one of the most magnificent prospects ever pre^ 
sented to human eyes. He would survey a deep valley, bright with 
/viegeiation, and teeming with a impressed but laborioos.po]^alion, 
. migaged in the various labors of agriculture^ He would seeoppo- 
site to him another eternal rampart, which, with the one he stands 
upon, shuts in this valley, and between them a mighty rhrer, flow- 
ing in a Winding <^urBe, (torn Ihe foot of <me elmn to the other, 
(urnisbing Uteral canidsy whijcb btecome fountains, whepce the if ««- 
ter is elevated by wheels and buckets of the rudest structure, 
worked sometimeis by men and sometimes by cattle, and no doubt 
identical with the process in us^ in the days of Sesostris ,' and Als 
water is conveyed ov^r the but faoe, and ^eognmuiiieates that won- 
derful fertility, which formerly rendered this country the granary 
of the world, and yet endows it with a power of production un- 
known even in the most highly cultivated parts of Europe. And 
this fiver is the Nile, and this valley is Egypt ; the Egypt of the 
enslaved Israelites, and of their proud task-masters ; the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs, of the Ptolemies, and of the Mamelukes; the Egypt 
of On, of Thebes, of Memphis, and of ^— Damietta ; the Egypt 
of ear)y civilisation, whtf e soience and literature were §rst culti- 
vated, and whence they lyere.sentto enlighten the nations of the 
west, and the Egypt of the Fellahs, and of the grossest ignorance 

and misery* 

# « • * • 

Jerusalem has been a fruitful theme in the journals of the trav- 
elers. Tradition has marked the spot of every interesting inci- 
dent, which the Scriptures record as having occurred WMin its 
walls. Qredulity and, skepticism have equally exunined and din- 
cussed these legepdary tales. Men of the ardent temperament of 
Chateaubriand and Lamartine, believe every thing ; while others, 
like Volney, whose meftCal temperament is different, believe noth- 
ing. Probablf not one stone of aneiei^ Jermaiem remains ui ils 
place. They point to a part of the foundation of the walls, facing 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, where are some large blocks, apparency 
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of am earlicnr age than the rest of the struetnfe, arid bonsider these 
as the relics of the anekmt city. Bat thb Is a mere conjecture, 
reeling upon no^stablithed proof. Jerusalem has been swept with 
the besom of dfstrttctbk). The ini^recations against it have been 
fnlfilled. The As^rian, the Greek, the Roman, the Crtisader, the 
Turk, the Egyptian, have marched over its walls, and established 
tiitir c«bps in its h(Jy places. Superstition, fanaticism, revenge, 
httve conspired to sweep aWay its monuments and to make it deso- 
late* The great features of its topography no human power can 
change. They have been imper ishably marked <iut by an Almighty 
hand, its site occupies the projecting point of a high hiH, bomra- 
ed on the east^y a deep, narrow valley, successive portions of 
which were called the valley of Kedron, of Jehoshaphat, and of 
Sihiam, in the bottom of which Hows the brook of Kedron ; and 
on the southwest and south by tho valley of Sihon, where trickles 
the Httle stream called Oihon. These rivulets unite, a short dis- 
tance below^tfae pool or spring of Siloam, and wind their way 
amon^ broken mountains to the Dead Sea. On the northwest the 
oity joins the table land of the country, and 'it is in this dh-ection, 
that It has been succiissively enlarged and contracted, as prosperity 
or adversity augmented or diminished its population.' And, al*' 
though it has been supposed by some writers, that the ancient city 
extended a<^oss the vaMey of Gihon, yet the conjecture has been 
advanced solely to render the legendary sites of some of the mira-' 
culous events which •occurred within its walls, consistent with * 
Scripture narrative, and is contradicted by the nature of the ground; 
for it k unreasonable to suppose, that the advantage of a strong 
poiition would be abandoned by enclosing a deep valley, when 
there was space enough on the table land for indefinite extension. 

The reverberation of the sun's rays gave to the vale of Siddim 
aaiequatoriai beat in the month of August, and we raised ourselves 
fipom the fount of Elisha, and resumed our route to the Dead Sea, 
be(bre the dawn of day, to avoid, as much as possible, the noon* 
tidesun. We traversed much df the space between Jericho and 
tlie shore (^ the lake in the night, and a fuost impressively mourn- 
M'cide we had of it ; over barren sands, covered here and there' 
by low, i^unted bushes, every now and then striking us in the fdce« 
to warn us, as it were, that the home of the wild Arab was around 
ttt. And, as the streaks of morning fight dawnt^d over the moan- 
tain of Moab, a most' extraordinary spectacle presented itself to 
our eyes; an army appeared upon the dreary, oesert^ sand, bc*i 
tween us and the dark water, whick stretched away beyond our 
view, lost in the high ridges, which overhung it. No cleception 
was ever mope complete ; for long ranks of soldiers seemed drawn 
up, marching and countermarching in all directions, with ^eat 
regularity. It looked as if the genius of the place had embodied* 
his forces, to, bar all acGesa to bis gloomy dominions. And it wa» 
only {18 the day advanced, i^id as. we approap^ed the ahpre, that oar 
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formidable enemy assumed the peaceable shape of countless flocks* 
of birdS) of the heron species, who, the Arabs say, come to p«8s^ 
tbo night upon the sand, and in the day seek their food among the . 
reptiles in the sMuntains, The immensity of their numbers ex* 
ceeded all imagination ; and, if the regions of Palestine are fertile 
in nothing else, they must be most prolific in snakes, if the Artb 
natural historian may be trusted. And this is the Dead Sea, and 
below these dark waters are the sites, perhaps the ruins of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, such as ''when the smoke of the country went up, 
as the smoke of a furnace.'' There is a tale, that notMng li?ing, 
not even a bird, can ever cross this sea. But there is no need of 
imaginary stories to heighten the desolation of the scene, and wa, 
OS well as other travelers, can testify to its iaaccurary, by ourtmn 
G^rv^tions. We believe, howeyer, that its waters are unfavora* 
ble to animal life ; and, though a shell or two may be occasioiially 
picked up upon the shore, yet these have been prdb»aUy brottg}^. 
dqwn by the Jordan. The water is excessively bitter and nause^ 
ous ; and, if additional evidence were wanting, we also could testify 
to it3 great gravity, and to the buoyancy of the hitman body, when 
immersed in it. It if only by much exertion, and for a very diort 
time, that any one can get and remain below the surface. 

We went from here to the Jordan, and struck the river, where 
tradition says, the children of Israel passed over, when they first 
entered the Land of Promise. On the west aide is a low bottom, 
and on the east a high sandy bluff, and the shores of the. river ai!e 
covered with aquatic bushes. The water was thick and turbid, 
and the current ri^id, and too deep to be sounded, '< for Jordim 
overflowed all his banks, all the time of harvest.'' And here cross-; 
ed the Jewish nation, over this turbulent stream, ''on dry ground, 
unti! all the people were passed clean over Jordan/' And we fol- 
lowed their route to Jericho, the frontier city of the Ganaanites, 
where "the people scouted with a great shout, that the wall fdl 
down flat, so that the people went up into the city, every mui 
straight before him, and they took the city.'' There is no city now 
to takcj nor are there any walls now to fall. There are a few mis- 
erable hovels, ji^e of rude stones and mud, and the ruined waUa 
of a building of the middle ages, where the wretched Arabs bur^ 
row, rather Uian live. Jericho iias disoppeared as completely as 
her rival cities, which sunk before the wrath of the Almighty. 
And it requires an effort to be satisfled, that here the great mira- 
cle, which attended the entrance of the Jews into Canaan, was 
performed, though the truth of the denunciation is before the eyes 
dfthe traveler : "Cursed be the man before the Lwd, that riuseth 
14P and buildeth this city Jericho." 

On various occasions Gen. Cass has delivered addresses before 
acientiflc and literary associations and other societies, most of 
which have been publbhed and laid before the public. In Sep- 
tember 1829, he delivered a discourse at the first meeting of the 
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Historital Society orMiehigan ; an^ also one in i836, before the. 
American Historical Society of Washington, of whicli he wa s Ptesi- 
dent. In August, 1830» lie accepted aa invitation from the asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Hamilton Ccdiege, to deliver an addreas: 
at their anniversary meeting. He also delivered an oration on the 
Fourth of July, 1843, at Fort Wayne, Indiana, at the celebration 
of the completion of the Wabash ainl Erie canal. 

It is presumed that the reader v?ill ask no apology for the inaer 
tion here of the annexed portions of the address delivered by Gen. 
Cass before the New England Society of Michigan, on the twenty- 
second of December, 1848. The description of the impreaBire 
cieremony, when the Pilgrims were about to leave the shores of 
Hi^land, is unequalled for beauty of expression and fitness of lan- 
guage to the scene portrayed. 

^' And now came the embarkation ; the first act in the great dra- 
Bia of their pilgrimage. The May Flower — I pass over the history 
of her consort, as she did not reach America — the May Flower, 
destined to become their ark across the ocean, was |^ady to receive 
them at the small port, of Delft, in Holland. The little colony, 
jnale and female, youth, manhood and old age, marched in solemn 
procession to the strand, and here occurred an impressive scene, 
one of those incidents, which mark the character of events, and 
leave their impress upon history, during all time to come. The de- 
parting band kneeled down upon the beach, and their vener able 
pastor blessed their enterprise, and commended all, with all their 
interests, to Him, who made the sea and land, and conld save them 
feom the perils of the deep, as he saved his chosen people, and 
guided them in bis own miraculous path through the waters of the 

Red Sea.'' 

* « * « % 

** And on the strand of the ocean, in that temple not made with 
hands, was the last offering of the Pilgrims. The old cathedrals 
of Europe are imposing structures, powerfully affecting the human 
iQiaginaS^ion, and preparing the human mind for the solemn duties 
of Religion. Their dim light, mellowed by the stained glass, 
painted with interesting scenes from Biblical story, their lofty 
arches, their clustered columns, their long aisles, their silence and 
their magnitude, and the centuries that have passed over th em, 
with the memory of the numberless host, that worshipp ed there 
aiid have. now gone to, their account, all these impress the faculties 
wiUi awe» and while they shut out external nature, they invite ma n 
to the contemplation of himself and of his relation to his Creator. 
Bui the shore of the ocean was the cathedral of the exiles. They 
had the blue firmament of heaven, God's own canopy, over them, 
their altar was the tide worn beach, where land and water had met 
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and Qditended for mMtery sinee ihe ev^alioa^ afound Ihem wiM 
the coast of Europe, they were about to leave, and the broad At- 
lantic, they were about to cross, rolling its surges upon the strand, 
atid mingling its mighty voice with the voice of the preach^ ; and 
between them, their wives and children,, i^nd the forests of the new 
world, was nothing but ttie sky and the water,, and the wonders of 

the great deep. And thus they prayed and departed. 

'#■ ■* ♦ »• *•" 

'' The chances and changes of the world are written in living 
characters, upon every page o( human story. Sometimes its nui- 
tations, in the stern reality of truth, are stranger than the wildest 
fiction of Eastern imagination. I have often conversed in early 
youth, with a venerable relative, then at the extremity of a long 
lifo, who was a cotemporary of the first child, born to the Pilgrims,, 
after they landed upon this continent What an almost overpow- 
ering image of the progress of this federative empire, does the 
simple fact present, that a single lif^ measures the space between 
the oldest born of one great portion of the new race destined tooc- 
cupy this Hemisphere, and the twenty millions of people, who are 
now fulfilling that mighty mission, commenced in weakness, but 
consummated In power. Between the Kttle band of self-expatriated 
christians, seeking a home, they khew not where, and the means 
of life, they kn#w not how, and the gre^t nation which has none to 
make it afraid^ and which stretches its vast domain from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and almost from the Arctic Circle to the 
Northern Tropic. What contrast can be stronger or stranger, than 
that, which this day in its annual revolution, presents to the obser- 
ver ; commemorated, as it is, wherever the sons of New England 
are found; and that wherever is everywhere, and in regions fwr 
beyond the world of the Pilgrims, and that which it presented, when 
the rock of Plymouth received the stranger from the bosom of the 
ocean, and became his pedestal in a New World. It was the end 
of his pilgrimage. It has now become the object of ours. A shrine 
of patriotism, hallowed by the act it witnessed, to which our "coun- 
try men will hereafter come up, and standing where the Pilgrims 
€tood, recaH the days, and the deeds, and the dead, which make 
that mass of unhewn granite one df the high places of the earth. 
It needs no sculpture to give it interest. No inscription to carry 
down to ages yet u a born the memory of the scenes which h^ve 
passed over it, and which will forever 'Miv'e in renriembrance, uni 
grovv gret[i in son^." And I have ^tood upon this relic df the 
olden time, and haire called back the day of deb^rrkavon, and the 
humble ncene, which his niade it immortal. And I have stood in 
prouder phce^i; prouder in theif renown, for their names are writ- 
ten on the deathless pages of Homer and Herodotus. I have stood 
upon the phiiti of Tmy, and the field of Marathon ; and have re- 
called ihe departed glories of the early ages; but if these nameS' 
of mighty import excited my imagination, the associations of thd^ 
rock of our fathers touched my heart, and I bowed in gratitode to 
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Htm, who protided h home, out home, tot 4he Ptlgiiins^ imi gta^ 
d^ them tiil they found it* 

Gen. Caas was ^so the writer of an article entitled '< France, its 
King, Court, and Government,'' published a few years ago in the 
Democratic Review, a(nd since then, in the form of a volnracr. 
The influence of that article in securing the good will of the 
French Court and Government towards the United States andlh^r 
Representative, has not, perhaps, been appreciated to its just ex- 
tent. 

The latest literary effort of Gen. Cass, was an address delivered 
in S^ember 1851, before the Agricultural Society of the Stale 
of Michigan. This address has been published in nearly all the 
newspapers of the country, and has elicited from all, unqualified 
admiration. The acquaintance manifested by the visiter, with the 
minutia of agricultural science, is indeed astonishing, when it is 
remembered in what different pursuits he has passed his life. The 
address abounds in suggestions for improvement in agricultural 
knowledge, which are thoroughly practical, and have on their face 
evidence of their eminent utility, if adopted. The duty of the 
agriciduiost, and the importance of his occupation to the welfare 
of government, is forcibly delineated in the following paragraphs : 

'' I have presented for your consideration, for your co-operation^ 
indeed, various suggestions connected with the advancement of 
agriculture ; but far beyond these in influence and importance, ia 
the advancement of the agriculturist ; the education, sound, prao- 
tical and enlarged, of that vast body of our youth who form, and 
a^e to form, the farming interest of our country ; an interest that 
embraces more than one half of our peculation, and a still greater 
proiportion of the permanent influence to which our social and po^ 
litical institutions must look for support in those periods of their 
trial, which have heretofore come upon other nations and have 
eome upon us. The cultivator of the aqil is engaged in one of the 
noblest occupations that belongs to the whole cirde of human em^ 
ploymenL In replenishinii tJie nirth and subduing it, and in muU 
tipl^iitg £verff herb hearing seed, and every tree in which is the 
fruit of a tree ^u;iding seed, all of which were given to man " for 
meat/' before he leR hh prtmitire residence, where God first plant- 
ed bins. He deals with organic life, With its production, its im- 
provement, its multipUcattoD with the means of subsistence for that 
great family of rational and responsible beings which ''has domin- 
ion' ^ over all that the earth brings forth, as well as over every Uv^ 
ing thing Lhai movftk upm, it, Hi^ existence does not pass in 
crowded cities, the works of man, surrounded with the physical 
27 
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atti mofftl Ui«» ^ek a dense p«pal*iiQa Utmne iokmagw'^iL 
He walks abroad among the works of God, reading the great Book 
of Nature, whose every page is filled with lessons of wisdom, writ- 
ten in characters that no man can misunderstand, hut tht fool thai 
s0ithin his heart there is no QwL 

The light that shines, the wind that Uows, the rein that £ftll9> 
tlie phenomena of nature, are the companions of his daily walks, 
and works, not more objects of curiosity or even of contemplation, 
iadiierent or interesting, as faenegleeteor observes theta, but ever 
active agents in the progress of production, co4aborers with him*' 
self in the domain of Nature, performing the functions assigned to 
them, ** in seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night," which we are tdd by Him who 
knoweth and ordainetfa it, shM not csase whik th0 earih remaineih. 

The work- shop of the farmer is not a narrow and heated roora» 
shut out from light and air — but broad fields and an open sky are 
the witnesses of his labors ; and it is not mere ineH matter that he 
deals with, cidliog into exertion his oieehanieal powers <m\j, but 
one of the great kingdoms of living nature, furn^hing subjects of 
ceaseless observation and wonder to the highest intellect, and for- 
ever inviting the researches of man, as weff by the enlarged, views 
k presents of great natural operations, as by Uie efeet of th» iofm 
created knowledge upon the heart and the understanding, and by 
the rewards, which are sure to follow the exertions of the enlight- 
ened cultivator. 

From the hyssop that springeth oat of the wall, to the cedar of 
Lebanon, from the lowliest plapt that creqis into life, to the^^ant 
of the forest that rears its head above a sea of vegetation, resist- 
ing the winds of Heaven fbr centuries, there is a mighty mass of 
organized forms endoM^d with a principle of vitality, whieh pro* 
elaim the power of God, and i&yite the researches of man. Won- 
drous are its extent, its variety, the laws of its being, the purposes 
it fulfils, the mode of its production, its existence and its repro- 
duction and the admirable organization by which its functions are 
to be performed, and inorganic matter converted into its beautiful 
Mia^e, which covers the face of the earth, rejoicing the eye and 
the l^art, and ministering to the wants of sentient creation. And 
the life of the fhnner passes in the midst t)f this great fkmily of 
nature, h is his daily care to cidtirate, to increase, to iinprove 
those braiiclies of it which are the most necessary for human com* 
(brt and subsistence ; and it should be his daily pleasure, as it is 
his duty, to observe the processes of vegetable life, the habits of 
plaints^ a|id the laws regulating their organization, that he may 
know how to make the earth hring forth by handfuU, like the se- 
Ten plenteous years' of Egypt, and still meliorate his practice, as 
he extends his knowledge. Who does not see, that here is scope 
enough for (he most powerful intdllect, the most enlarged under- 
standing? The practical study of the works of creation, admit-* 
ting the application of adtaneed science, as well as the highest 
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p a ifi ew of ]^nM)EMl dbtcrvKtioft^^; «id' yet'sioee the eaHrest p^Uji^^ 
indeed, since the acorn gttre {jace to wbW aa the principal arti- 
cle of subsistence, a delusion has been propagated, not universal 
indeed, for there are honorable exceptions, both in ancient and 
in modem days, but fwt too general, and so (irmly maintained, that 
even now it exerts a powerfid influence, and is but slowly yielding 
to the intellectual progress which marks the age in which we live.'n 

Of the personal traits of Gen. Gass' character, but fbw woi^ 
need be said^ His benevolesice, towards those upon whom the 
hand of misfortune has been heavily laid, is well known to thtise 
familiar with his private liie< In times of public calamity^ amid 
the ravages of war — when his fbllow citizens were held in bond*- 
age by their Indian ci^tors, his time, influence, and purse, ware dei^- 
voted to their use. Many persons are stiU living whose lives were 
saved and their release obtained, by his interposition. A man of 
great wealth, he lives unostentatiously, and there is no show of uik 
usual splendor about his dwelling, to mark it as better than 1»» 
neighbors. Aflable and courteous to all, he wins the respect and 
fHendship of those who approadi him. 

His residence, in the eiiy of Detroit, is a plain wooden bnild* 
tug, where, ia the intervals of his Senatorial duty, he passes hi»^ 
tne, with his family, imtmbittoiis of any puWc statinm of distinct 
tion, except when called from his retirement by the general voice 
of his political Mends, to assume tiie responsibyities of pubHti; office.. 

In posoml appearance, Oen. Cass is decidedly imposing. W» 
pwson is large, robust axid well filled out, presenting a little more 
onioi^N^M, than at the period of his appoimtdonl as Mi»tster4o 
France. He was then more active. Hfe movements now indicate 
something of the caution of age, without any of its weakness or 
uncertainty. In heighth, he is about five feet eight inches, perhaps 
a little more, the fullness of his person giving the impression of a 
shorter man. His frame is well knit together, and indicates a 
muscular power that has been developed by early exposure. In 
watching his powerful step, now, the observer would read^ without 
surprize, the account of the incident elsewhere related, which oc- 
curred, nearly thirty years ago, at the Saut St. Marie, when he ad- 
vanced into the midst of a hostile camp of Indians, and tore down, 
with his own hands, the cross of St. George, and placed in its stead 
the star spangled banner of his country. He would feel certain 
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thi^ dt^ Genartl wovia, ttoier .(rimilitf <»ceiisii«taiicM, do it agaia. 
OeQ. Cass' face k tail and expressjiTe ; his forehead is lofty, 
while its great breadth and singular depth from brow to occiput, 
iadicates power of intellect. His head is of the largest size, and 
the outlines classical, and no one, who meets him, can doubt he 
has encountered a deep thinker and a statesman. His brows are 
bushy and heavy ; his^nose rather long, but devated, full, Tectili* 
• near imd classical ; his eyes are blue, and, wh^ in rqpose, subdued 
in eiKpression. Numerous busts and punting|..haTe been made of 
Gen: Cass, h is believed that the finest marble is that by Jones, 
who has idealized the bead sufficiently for the demands of art, 
inthout losing any of the essential detail to a likeness. A portrait 
of Gen, Cms, by Mr. Bradishi i&said to be a most excellent like- 
ness and a superior work of art. It represents him in the act of 
addressing the Senate : one arm thrown behind him, in an attitude 
that will be recognized by all who are familiar with his manner of 

In closing this sketch, the writer would say, that in the scope of 
a single volume like this, it is not possiUe to do justice to the 
dntraeter and services of G^n. Cass, nor has he the vanity to^hink 
^Mt, under ai^ circumstances, could he be able to perfiNm that 
duty. That must be reserved for an abter pen. To present sue* 

. cioctlytthe main features of the puUic career of Otn. Cass, and to 
show, by extracts from his speeches and addresses^ how ear^oestly 
lie has iabored for the good of his country, and how entirely free 

v^^from sectiimal (Mrojudice he is, as a statesman, has been aB that 
the writer hoped to accomplish: 
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